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2185. Allendy, René. Treason complex. New 
York: Social Science Pub., 1949. 208 p. $3.75.— 
Here an effort is made to “. . . apply the new sci- 
ence of the sub-conscious to an historical figure.” 
The historical figure, Aristotle, is said to be an ex- 
ample of the ‘‘Treason Complex.” Aristotle is re- 
garded as showing a permanent and unconscious 
tendency to tie himself to a new master in order to 
combat a former master who had become too power- 
ful. This was a continuous reenactment of a situ- 
ation that occurred during childhood when he lost 
his father and is the treason complex. He is further 
regarded as having constructed a philosophy to 
justify the rule of force over right; to make peace 
between bad conscience and vice, and, “Since con- 
science is the most precious human possession, 
Aristotle committed the supreme treason: he betrayed 
the highest spiritual values.”"—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2186. Dashiell, John Frederick. (U. North 


Carolina, Chapel Hill.) Fundamentals of general 
psychology. (3rd ed.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1949. x, 690 p. $4.00.—Designed for beginning 


courses in psychology, this volume is a major revision 
of the 1937 edition (see 11: 3953). Changes and addi- 
tions have been made in the “extended boundaries 
of psychology”: sensory processes and perception, 
learning, neurological processes, factorial and other 
statistical techniques, anthropological and socio- 
logical phenomena, personnel problems, and the 
“clinical study of individual deviates.” The major 
topics of the book are organized into one general 
sequence of 23 chapters, with references at the end 
of each chapter.— F. Costin. 

2187. Ewen, John H. (Westminster ay Lon- 
don, Eng.) Aids to psychology. (3d ed.) ndon: 
Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1948. 192 p. $1.75.—A 
review of the principal areas of general psychology, 
mostly in outline and tabular form, with some dis- 
cussions, prepared for students studying for the 
British Diploma in Psychological Medicine. (See 
3: 3444.)—W. L. Wilkins. 

2188. Fields, Paul E. Instructor’s manual to ac- 
company John Frederick Dashiell, “Fundamentals 
of General Psychology (3rd ed.)”” Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949. xi, 155 p. $3.40.—Designed to pro- 
vide in an “easily accessible form,”’ a wide variety of 
test items which may be used as teaching aids and a 
source of “previously validated questions.” More 
than 2800 questions are arranged by chapters cor- 
responding to Dashiell’s textbook. Each of these 
chapters contains true-false, multiple choice, recall, 


and matching items. In addition, the manual in- 
cludes “‘general review questions” which can be used 
as a source for midterm and final examinations.— 
F. Costin. 

2189. Gardner, F. V. (U. Wichita, Kans.) An 
outline of semantics for the psychologist. Trans. 
Kans. Acad. Sci., 1949, 52, 381-385.—Ways are 
indicated in which false or unverifiable language 
habits are influencing present day psychology, with 
the object of creating a greater awareness of the 
metaphysical basis of much current theory and prac- 
tice. Working postulates for the psychologist are 
suggested.— W. A. Varvel. 

2190. Geisel, John B. (Alpena (Mich.) High 
Sch.) Personal problems; psychology applied to 
everyday living. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. 
ix, 430 p. $2.72.—The present volume, (see 17: 
3575), is designed for secondary school pupils in 
courses dealing with “human relations, the psy- 
chology of the individual and his problems.’’ The 
text material has been brought up to date, more 
timely illustrations have replaced outmoded ones, 
and material has been added which discusses the 
economic, vocational, and educational problems of 
the students. The book is organized into Part One, 
“Knowing more about yourself”; Part Two, ‘‘Get- 
ting along with others’; Part III, “Making your 
way.” Throughout the book are lists of readings, 
suggestions for individual and group activities, and 
a number of self-rating scales.— F. Costin. 

2191. Lepley, Ray [Ed.] Value: a cooperative 
inquiry. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. ix, 487 p. $6.00.—Four questions raised by 
John Dewey, (see 16: 1303; 19: 16), are answered by 
this symposium of philosophers interested in cona- 
tion, evaluation, and value. Of major interest to 
psychologists are chapters of Charles Morris, on 
axiology as the science of preferential behavior; 
Philip B. Rice on science, humanism, and the good; 
Stephen Pepper on value from an analysis of a simple 
appetition; Lewis E. Hahn on a contextualistic view 
of values. For all papers there are criticisms and 
rejoinders by various contributors.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2192. Madsen, K. B. Psykologi; kortfattet frem- 
stilling af den retningsforenende psykologi. (Psy- 
chology; a concise manual of eclectic psychology.) 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1949. 222 p.—The 
psychological concepts of behaviorism, gestalt psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis are here presented in 
one general system. The book is organized around a 
classification of needs and drive-reactions, conscious 
and unconscious, from reflexes to reasoning. The 
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final chapters outline the fields of genetic and differ- 
ential psychology. There is a chapter-by-chapter 
bibliography and a list of simple experiments and 
exercises to accompany the text.—A. Tejler. 

2193. Miller, Hugh. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) The community of man. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. 169 p. $3.00.—The author demar- 
cates the respective spheres of philosophy and sci- 
ence. ‘Philosophy is rational knowledge of particu- 
lar necessity; and it includes only arithmetic and 
logic...” All other knowledge is to be learned 
empirically and is “. . . of contingent specific char- 
acter." He concludes that we must forsake creed 
and “‘pseudoscientific’ doctrine for science “All 
that is not science is necessarily infected with fear. 

." He believes we may apply this search for 
truth to international affairs.—A. J. Bachrach. 

2194. Rubin, Edgar. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
Experimenta psychologica. (Experimental psy- 
chology.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1949. 356 p. 
Dan. kr. 24.80.—In this collection are reprinted 15 
papers published between 1911 and 1938 in French, 
German, and English. ‘The papers are not arranged 
in chronological order, but are so arranged that those 
on more fundamental matters appear in the first 
section and the more experimental in the second.” 
Subjects include visual, taste, and temperature 
senses, time perception, theory of knowledge, etc.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2195. Scofield, Carleton F. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Cycles in psychology. Torch, 1949, 22(4), 17-21.— 
Psychology is the science which during the past 
hundred years has attempted to investigate certain 
phenomena which even primitive man saw in the 
world about him. The psychologists’ approach has 
dealt with the phenomena as though they were a 
product of an extra-material mind, then as though 
they were the product of physical stimulation and 
biological response, but most recently “the emphasis 
is upon four topics: development . . . maturation 
. . . learning . . . and motivation.” The author 
briefly traces the historical development and then 
illustrates the possible relations of psychology to the 
affairs of the every day world.—C. M. Louttit. 


2196. Wetherill, Richard W. The dynamics of 
human relations: how to succeed with people ; how to 
- your ideas across ; how to get leadership and in- 

uence. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1949. xi, 
356; xi, 345; xi, 353 p. $6.95.—The author is a 
training executive and management consultant who 
presents his personal opinions based on his experi- 
ence. Since these ideas and techniques have helped 
him in his work and personal contacts, he feels that 
they will help anyone who reads the books. He 

resents what he terms “tested, practical methods 

or building favorable relations with people. . . 
how to control their behavior . . . how to gain 
recognition and success... how to understand 
human motives and predict how people will satisfy 
them . . . how to excel in speech and persuasion.” 
—L. R. Steiner. 


(See also abstracts 2465, 2481) 
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Tueory & SysTEMs 


2197. Barbu, Valer. Psychoanalysis and 

ophy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1945, 5, 59-65.—The 
author emphasizes that a closer cooperation and re- 
lationship between philosophy and psychoanalysis 
is desirable. ‘‘Philosophy may render similar service 
to mankind as psychoanalysis tries to do for the 
individual. Conflicts can be resolved by enabling 
the individual to deal with his hidden contradictory 
drives. Similarly, philosophy can help mankind by 
offering a possibility for harmonization of its various 
needs and interests.""-—K. S. Wagoner. 


2198. Firth, Roderick. Sense-data and the per- 
cept theory. Mind, 1949, 58, 434-465.—A review of 
the phenomenological basis of the percept theory 
with criticisms of sense-data theory, and discussion 
of methodological problems, including explicit and 
implicit consciousness, perceptual reduction, and 
criticism of what is termed the exposure hypothesis. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


2199. Fromm, Erich. The Oedipus complex and 
the Oedipus myth. In Anshen, R. N., The family, 
(see 24: 2524), 334-358.—After describing the 
Oedipus complex and its mythical counterpart, the 
writer raises doubt that the myth confirmed Freud's 
theory. Instead of interpreting father-son antago- 
nism as unconscious rivalry caused by Oedipus’ in- 
cestuous strivings, the hypothesis is advanced that 
father-son conflict is ‘‘an attack against the victorious 
patriarchal order by the representatives of the de- 
feated matriarchal system" and that the conflict is 
not unconscious. He supports this hypothesis 
through Sophocles’ two tragedies, Oedipus at Colonus 
and Antigone. In short, the Oedipus complex is ‘‘the 
rebellion of the son against the pressure of the 
father’s authority.” Pathological dependence upon 
the mother results from maternal dominance causing 
the child to turn to his mother for protection and 
affection. When cultural situations respect the 
integrity of every individual, it is the author’s belief 
that the Oedipus complex will be a thing of the past. 
—C. R. Adams. 


2200. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
The organization of behavior; a neuropsychological 
theory. New York: Wiley, 1949. xix, 335 p. $4.00. 
—‘This book presents a theory of behavior that is 
based as far as possible on the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system, and makes a sedulous attempt to find 
some community of neurological and psychological 
conceptions.” Using the concept of the reverbatory 
circuit and the assumption that “‘some growth pro- 
cess or metabolic change’”’ in neurones takes place as 
a result of repeated transmission across synapses, 
perceptual integration is described in terms of “‘cell- 
assemblies.” Of 11 chapters, 4 are devoted to per- 
ceptual problems, 2 to learning, 2 to motivation, and 
1 each to emotional disturbances and intelligence. 
14-page bibliography.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

2201. King, C. Daly. Status of the field factor in 
biology. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1949, 21, 391-400.— 
It is believed that any phenomenon includes 3 in- 
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herent elements: (1) the positive factor (e.g. in psy- 
chology, “‘the experiential content of the indi- 
vidual’’), (2) the negative factor or influence (‘‘the 
end-products of the neural functioning of the organ- 
ism’’), and (3) the patterning factor (‘‘the conscious 
entity which is the essence of the individual as such 
and whose field influence in the totality of the human 
being is the mediation of consciousness, irrespective 
of its content, whereby the physical phenomena of 
neural functioning are transformed into the experi- 
ential content prehended”’). What is regarded as 
the Gestalt fallacy of asserting that the patterning 
influence alone determines a phenomenon is dis- 
cussed. 34 references.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2202. Kreezer, George L. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The derivation of the transfer functions 
of homeostatic systems from experimental response 
curves. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 487-493.—Transfer 
functions can be derived, on an empirical basis, by 
determining the relation of the response curves of 
the total system to special input functions. Home- 
ostatic systems, or physiological regulators, have the 
property of maintaining approximate constancy of 
some physiological variable. A negative feed-back 
regulator presents parallels in its operation. The 
author derives some equations which, he claims, 
“demonstrate that the transfer functions required 
for the prediction of the behavior of a negative feed- 
back regulator can, in principle, be derived solely 
from experimental records of the total system to 
externally applied inputs. It thus becomes possible 
to determine these essential transfer functions even 
when the behavior of the internal components of the 
system cannot be observed directly."—R. W. 
Husband. 

2203. Ralea, Mihai. (Faculté des Lettres de 
Bucarest, Rumania.) Explication de VYhomme. 
(Meaning of man.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949, 299 p. 400 frs.—The essence of man 
(the crucial difference between him and other living 
creatures) is his ability to inhibit life’s spontaneous 
impulses (i.e. nature within man) even to the point 
of voluntarily and non-abnormally committing 
suicide. Man’s perceptions are not immediate mir- 
rorings of natural effects but constitute his organiza- 
tion thereof into a new synthesis. Human creativity, 
is not a simple mechanical product, but a newly 
evolved force which assumes the position of cause 
with respect to nature which in turn becomes the 
effect of this new causal agent.—G. Elias. 


2204. Rapoport, Anatol, & Shimbel, Alfonso. 
Mathematical biophysics, cybernetics and general 
semantics. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1949, 6, 145-159. 
——The general semanticist looks with favor on the 
rise of unifying sciences such as mathematical 
physics, biological chemistry, physiological psychol- 
ogy and others. Two new “bastard” sciences, math- 
ematical biophysics and cybernetics, are of special 
interest to the general semanticist. These sciences 


pursue ‘‘programs of research aimed at the discovery 
of the significant invariants underlying the function- 
ing of the nervous system.” 


Research on a mathe- 


2202-2210 


matical theory of the nervous system and develop- 
ment of electronic computers proceeded along 
parallel lines, which has become increasingly ap- 
parent.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2205. Sterba, Richard. (861 Whittier Boulevard, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.) The cosmological aspect 
of Freud’s theory of instincts. Amer. Imago, 1949, 
6, 157-161.—An instinct is regarded as “‘the inner 
urge of a living organism to reinstate some earlier 
condition.” Cosmic events “stamp their indirect 
impressions in our strivings to repeat, to reinstate 
the condition which preceded change. . . . The 
whole stream of man’s most inner life, the energy of 
his deepest striving and emotional experiences seem 
determined thousands of years before by cosmic 
events.’”"—W. A. Varvel. 

2206. Tolman, Edward Chace. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Purposive behavior in animals and men. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
xiv, 463 p. $5.00.—Reprint of a volume first pub- 
lished in 1932 (see 6: 1679). 


(See also abstract 2660) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


2207. Cohen, Jozef. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) An 
improved color mixer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 
418-420.—To obviate the difficulties generally pres- 
ent when color mixing with rotating disks, the use of 
colored gelatin or glass filters is suggested to be used 
in connection with a standard 2 X 2 projector. 
The apparatus is pictured and sketched and de- 
scriptive specifications given.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2208. Gruenz, O. O. Jr., & Schott, L. O. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.) Ex- 
traction and portrayal of pitch of speech sounds. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 487-495.—An elec- 
tronic method for extracting automatically the pitch 
information of speech sounds is described. The 
pitch indicating voltages are amplified and can then 
be applied to various systems of visual portrayal; two 
of these systems are described: a pitch-color portrayal 
system and a pitch-time portrayal system. ‘‘Reli- 
able indications of pitch have been obtained over a 
range corresponding to frequencies from 100 to 600 
cycles for a wide variety of voices."—W. A. Rosen- 
blith. 

2209. Henry, Charles E. (Jnstitute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn.) A ‘postage stamp’ electrode for 
subdural electrocorticography. neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1949, 17, 670-680.—To facilitate the direct 
recording of cortical electrical activity before, during, 
and after the use of lobotomy techniques a small 
stamp-shaped “multipoint electrode system’ has 
been devised. Inexpensive to construct, non-trau- 
matizing to the brain and non-obstructive to the 
operative field, the system allows a continuous 
examination at various distances from the operative 
area exposed. Directions for its construction are 
given. 7 figures.—L. A. Pennington. 

2210. Hoefer, P. F. A., Markey, C., & Schoenfeld, 
R. L. (Columbia U., N. Y.) A method for auto- 
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matic analysis of the electroencephalogram. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 357-363.—This analyzer 
consists of a bank of 22 two inch cathode ray oscillo- 
scopes which incorporate a timing circuit, a primary 
trace, and 20 tuned channel scopes each activated 
by a specific frequency; the whole is photographed 
on 35 mm. film. This gives an instantaneous anal- 
ysis without integration; broad selectivity permits 
evaluation of transients. Circuit diagram and perti- 
nent data are included.—C. E. Henry. 

2211. King, R. B., & Trufant, S.A. (Washington 
U., St. Louis, Mo.) " A versatile apparatus providing 
immobilization of the head for electrophysiological 
studies. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 365-367. 
—*“‘A one-piece headholder for experimental animals 
is described. It is adjustable for use with most of the 
common experimental animals, affords dependable 
immobilization of an animal's head and is simple to 
operate. Multiple electrodes may be placed in 
specified sub-cortical structures with the accompany- 
ing micrometer and electrode rack."—C. E. Henry. 

2212. Mathes, R. C., Norwine, A. C., & Davis, 
K. H. (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray ~— 
N. J.) The cathode-ray sound spectroscope. 
acoust Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 327-537, —This ae 
provides for rapid analysis of short samples of speech 
and other sounds. It permits direct viewing of the 
energy-frequency distribution of the sound at in- 
stants of time in a two-dimensional pattern, and also 
over intervals of time as a three-dimensional pattern. 
Magnetically recorded on a disk at slow speed, and 
speeded up 200 times on playback, the sample of 
sound is analyzed rapidly by a broad band high fre- 
quency system.” —W. A. Rosenblith. 

2213. Oldfield, R. C. (Oxford, U., England.) 
Continuous recording of sensory thresholds and 
other psychophysical variables. Nature, Lond., 
1949, 164, 581.—Use of a polygraph system is de- 
scribed for continuous recording of sensory thresh- 
olds. The intensity of a stimulus is automatically 
increased, the observer presses a key when the 
stimulus is perceptible thus reversing the stimulus- 
control mechanism, the key is released when the 
stimulus is no longer perceptible, again reversing 
the stimulus control and beginning another cycle.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2214. Rashkis, Harold A. & Kahn, Loans. (U. 
Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) An apparatus for the 
study of form-preference. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 
62, 421-423.—“It was our purpose to construct an 
apparatus which (1) would be portable, (2) would 
be operated by the subject, (3) would maintain 
rectangles of a constant area (only variable being 
the ratio between the sides), and (4) would provide 
an evenly illuminated screen and minimal figure- 
ground effects." The apparatus is pictured and 
diagramed with a description of its operation.— 
S. C. Erichsen. 

2215. Read, Oliver. The recording andr uc- 
tion of sound. Indianapolis, Ind.: Howard W. Sams 
& Co., 1949. x, 364 p. $5.00.—This reference work 
describes and explains all aspects of sound recording 
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beginning with the nature of sound waves and a 
history of such recording. Chapters are devoted to 
such topics as disc recording, wire, tape, and mag- 
netic recorders, microphones, pickups and tone 
arms, cutting styli, reproducers, electronic circuits 
for controlling sound recordings, and amplification. 
Appendices include the Proposed American Standard 
Acoustical Terminology, a, glossary of recording 
terms, and a bibliography on magnetic recordings.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2216. Rusk, George Y. (110 Elmwood Road, 
Baltimore, Md.) General mensurational gestaltism. 
Phil. Sci., 1949, 16, 250-259.—A new method of 
thought is necessary which can express also the now 
ignored elements of reality. The new method can be 
called “general mensurational gestaltism.” It 
recognizes the antinomies of human experience and 
rejects analytical thought as the norm of thought. 
It differs from old gestaltism in that it does not take 
specific geometrical characteristics as ultimates. 
The generality, the recognition of inconsistency, and 
the new conception of measurement of the new 
method are considered.— F. Heider. 


2217. Zugsmith, George, & Rehman, Irving. 
(529 W. & St., San Pedro, Calif.) A simple, more ac- 
curate means of charting visual fields. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1949, 32, 1573-1576.—An inexpensive 
device is presented for charting visual fields by means 
of a flashing light test object which can be easily 
controlled and varied in intensity and frequency.— 


D. Shaad. 
(See also abstract 2336) 


New TEstTs 


2218. Kleist, M., Rittenhouse, C. H., & Farns- 
worth, P.R. (Stanford U., Calif.) Strong Vocational 
Interest Scales for music teachers. Occupations, 
1949, 28, 100-101.—A new musicians scale for wo- 
men and a second musicians scale for men for the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks are reported.— 
G. S. Speer. 


2219. Manuel, Herschel T. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The Inter-American series of parallel tests for chil- 
dren of different languages. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 54, 93-100.—The Inter-American Tests in 
parallel English and Spanish editions are described. 
The series includes tests of general mental ability 
and reading at the primary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels, tests of language usage, and tests of 
vocabulary and the interpretation of reading ma- 
terials in the natural sciences and in the social 
studies.— V. M. Staudt. 


2220. Mooney, Ross L., & Price, Mary Alice. 
Problem check list, manual, college form. (2nd ed.) 
Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1948. iv, 29 p.— 
The college form of the check list consists of 330 items 
describing problems of college students in 10 different 
areas of college life and personal experience. 18 
pages of tables show percentile distributions, average 
number of problems checked, and item analysis data. 
Interpretive data are based on responses of 168 
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college men and 112 college women. Bibliography. 


—R. M. Stogdill. 

2221. Mooney, Ross L., & Price, Mary Alice. 
Problem check list, manual, form for junior high 
school. Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1948. iv, 
20 p.—This form of the Problem Check List was 
prepared for use with junior high school students. 
The check list consists of 310 items which were found 
in preliminary forms to be of appropriate reading 
difhculty and to meet several of 8 criteria for item 
selection. Interpretive data for the present form 
are based on a study of 191 students (88 boys and 
103 girls) from grades 8 and 9.—R. M. Stogdtll. 


2222. Moomey, Ross L., & Price, Mary Alice. 
Problem check list, manual, high school form. (2nd 
ed.) Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1948. iv, 23 p. 
—The High School Form of the Problem Check List 
consists of 330 items derived from written statements 
of personal and educational problems by more than 
4000 high school students. The problem areas 
covered are health and physical development, 
finances and living conditions, social and recreational 
activities, sex and marriage, vocational and educa- 
tional future, adjustment to school work, and cur- 
riculum and teaching procedures. Suggestions are 
outlined for use of the check list in making group 
surveys, developing orientation and guidance pro- 
grams, facilitating guidance interviews and conduct- 
ing research on problems of youth. Percentile dis- 
tributions of total scores, average scores for problem 
areas, and per cents of responses to each item are 
shown by sex and grade for 553 students. The 
authors regard these statistical results as providing 
interpretive rather than normative data. Bibli- 
ography.—R. M. Stogdill. 

2223. Price, Mary Alice; Bender, Ralph E., & 
Mooney, Ross L. Problem check list, manual, rural 
youth form. Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1948. 
iv, 28 p.—This form of the Problem Check List, 
consisting of 300 items, was prepared for use with 
rural youth. The manual is written in nontechnical 
terms. Detailed instructions are outlined for ad- 
ministering and using the problem check list in 
making group surveys and in facilitating guidance 
interviews. The problem areas covered are health, 
relations with people, citizenship, education, voca- 
tional and economic, morals and religion, personal 
temperament, courtship and marriage, social and 
recreational, and home and family. Interpretive 
data are based on 324 men and 301 women who were 
studied in 41 rural youth groups. Bibliography.— 
R. M. Stogdiil. 

2224. Price, Mary Alice; Morison, Luella J., & 
Mooney, Ross L. Problem check list, manual, form 
for school of nursing. Columbus: Ohio State U. 
Press, 1948. iv, 28 p.—This form of the Problem 
Check List was designed for use with student nurses. 
Items cover 13 problem areas, including adjustment 
to school of nursing, adjustment to human relations 
in nursing, and adjustment to administration of 
nursing care. Interpretive data are based on 321 
cases. Bibliography.—R. M. Stogdill. 


2221-2228 


2225. Sharp, Agnes A. (Psychiatric Institute, 
Municipal Court, Chicago, Ill.) The diagnostic sig- 
nificance of a Visual Memory Drawing Test. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 517-527.—Thou- 
sands of Psychiatric Institute cases have taken a 
Visual Memory Drawing Test of 4 sets of geometric 
designs. For a sample of 300 adults, equally divided 
among 6 psychiatric classifications, the second trial 
drawings were analyzed for 84 characteristics. 20 
items differentiated significantly among the psychi- 
atric groups, encouraging further study of the test. 
—C. M. Harsh. 


STATISTICS 


2226. Ammons, Robert B. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.), & Homes, James Clifford. The Full- 
range Picture Vocabulary Test: III. Results for a 
preschool-age population. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 
5-14.—The test (see 23: 1042) was standardized on 
120 preschool children in public and private nurser- 
ies, ages 2—5 years, equally divided among the sexes 
and proportionally divided among the occupational 
status of the fathers according to the 1940 census. 
Two equivalent forms were evolved with a reliability 
coefficient of .93. Validity is attested to by an 
r = .85 for Form A and an r = .83 for Form B with 
the 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet. Tables for 
norms by age and sex, also for combined sexes at each 
age level—E. W. Gruen. 

2227. Berkeley, Edmund Callis. (£. C. Berkeley 
and Associates, New York 11, N. Y.) Giant brains 
or machines that think. New York: Wiley, 1949. 
xvi, 270 p. $4.00.—In this book the author describes 
various types of calculating machinery in nontech- 
nical terms. Following an introduction on the 
principles of machines which handle information 
there are descriptions of punch-card calculating 
machines, a differential analyzer, the IBM auto- 
matic sequence-controlled calculator, the electronic 
numerical integrator and calculator, the Bell gen- 
eral-purpose relay calculator, and the Kalin-Burk- 
hart logical-truth calculator. The final three 
chapters discuss the possible future of calculating 
machines in terms of specific design, the possibilities 
in practical affairs, and questions of social control. 
27-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

2228. Buros, Oscar K. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Criticisms of commonly used methods 
of validating achievement test items. Proc. 1948 
Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 18-20.— 
The practice of validating achievement test items by 
selecting only those items which are answered 
correctly by an increasing percentage of students in 
successive grades, and those which are most closel 
correlated with the total score should be Sasnationed. 
The practice of considering ‘‘measurement”’ and 
“differentiation’”’ as synonymous terms should be 


abandoned. The practice of discarding items merely 
because they are passed or failed by all examinees in 
a tryout group should also be abandoned. More 
attention should be given to subjective procedures 
for evaluating test items and enlisting the coopera- 
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tion of specialists in subject matter, teaching, and 
curriculum construction. Test authors and pub- 
lishers should be impelled to present a great deal 
more data than they now do concerning the methods 
which they used to secure a valid test.—H. Fesfel. 

2229. Crawley, Blick. Psychological frequency- 
distribution of holding times, etc. Nature, Lond., 
1949, 164, 151 —-Distribution and probability func- 
tions of the duration of holds are presented—informa- 
tion applicable to problems of operations research in 
which delay attributable to human factors is in- 
volved —A. C. Hoffman. 

2230. Doppelt, Jerome E., & Potts, Edith M. 
(The Psychological Corporation, New York.) The 
constancy of item-test correlation coefficients com- 
puted from upper and lower groups. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 40, 378-381.—A method of item evalu- 
ation which is less time-consuming than the use of 
the biserial coefficient is the calculation of a correla- 
tion coefficient from the upper and lower 27% of the 
total group. J.C. Flanagan’s table permits the direct 
reading of this coefficient, when the proportions of 
successes in each of these groups is appropriately 
entered; but from this it is not possible to estimate 
the error of r. Calculations based on specific score 
material show empirically that, when there are 370 
or more cases in the distribution, the errors of such 
coefficients are no higher than those of biserial r.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

2231. Gardner, E. F. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Value of norms based on a new type of scale unit. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 
67—74.—The author points out the need for interval 
scales for measuring such functions as individual 
differences and growth in academic achievement, 
and then describes some results obtained when newly 
developed units called K-units have been used. 
“A K-unit is defined as one-seventh the standard 
deviation of the national grade 5 frequency distribu- 
tion in any trait where Pearson Type III Curves 
have been fitted to it and the adjacent grades in such 
a way that the proportion of cases in each grade 
exceeding each raw score is that found in the original 
data.”—H. Feifel. 

2232. Gulliksen, Harold. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Item selection to maximize test validity. Proc. 
1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 13- 
17.—The problem of selecting a subset of K items, 
when given a set of M items, that will constitute the 
most valid K-item test obtainable from the original 
set of items is discussed. In order to do this it i- 
necessary to write the test validity coefficient as a 
function of item parameters. A graphic selection 
procedure is presented and illustration given of use 
of the method.—H. Feifel. 

2233. Herfindal, Orris C. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
An application of Chi-square to the determination of 
the discriminating power of test questions. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 371-377.—Chi- -square is an ex- 
cellent tool for determining a test item’s value in 
distinguishing the better from the poorer students. 
Its use is somewhat laborious, but can be greatly 
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simplified by aid of a chart showing w,/N as a func- 
tion of R/N for indicated N's and probability levels 
of chi-square. The derivation of this chart is de- 
scribed and its use explained.—Z. B. Mallory. 

2234. Kirkpatrick, James J., & Cureton, Edward 
E. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) Vocabulary item 
difficulty and word frequency. J. appl. Psychol., 
1949, 33, 347-351.-—Correlations were computed 
between frequency and difficulty for the precision- 
type cooperative Vocabulary Test, for the vocabu- 
lary items of the Army General Classification Test, 
and for the same-opposite-neither test. Results sug- 
gest that the nearer a vocabulary test comes to being 
a measure of range rather than precision of word 
knowledge, the higher will be the correlation between 
the frequency values of its key words and the diffi- 
culties of its items. It was further indicated that 
estimates of difficulty based on frequency can be 
improved markedly by the use of direct judgment.— 
C. G. Browne. 

2235. McCulloch, Warren S. (U. Illinois, Coll. 
Med., Chicago.), & Pfeiffer, John. Of digital com- 
puters called brains. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1949, 69, 
368-376.—Discussion of relation between the princi- 
ples, structure, functioning and malfunctioning of 
digital computers and of the human brain.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

2236. Michels, Walter C. & MHelson, Harry. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) A reformulation of the 
Fechner law in terms of adaptation-level applied to 
rating-scale data. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 355- 
368.—‘“A mathematical function formally similar to 
the Fechner law has been derived theoretically from 
a set of assumptions embodying the essentials of 
rating-scale techniques. The basic point of refer- 
ence turns out to be the adaptation-level rather than 
the absolute threshold as in the Fechner law. The 
adaptation-level is shown to be a weighted geometric 
mean of the stimulus judged, all other stimuli 
simultaneously present as background, and residual 
stimuli from past experience.”” The more general 
applications of this formulation in psychological 
analysis are pointed out.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2237. Rulon, Phillip J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The criterion. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 32-34.—"Behavior- 
istic definitions of the things we are trying to observe, 
and also behavioristic definitions of the things we are 
trying to accomplish” are necessary. Such an ap- 
proach is needed in the measurement of interest, 
aptitude, capacity, skill, proficiency, and achieve- 
ment. Once it is agreed what is meant by these 
things in human adult behavior, we can next attempt 
to agree what they mean in the case of school chil- 
dren. Then, after observation of these factors and 
numerical reporting of the observations, it is pos- 
sible to say we have ‘‘measured”’ them.—H. Fetfel. 

2238. Simpson, E. H. (3 West End Ave., Pinner, 
England.) easurement of diversity. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 163, 688.—A measure of concentration 
(related to Yule’s “characteristic’’ and Fisher's 
“index of diversity” for use when individuals of a 
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population are classified into groups) is developed in 
terms of population constants.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2239. Thomson, Godfrey. Nature of the mind’s 
‘factors.’ Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 393-394.— 
This is a summary of the 1949 presidential address 
by Thomson to Section J (Psychology) of the 
British Association on certain logical weaknesses in 
the methods of factor analysis.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2240. Woolf, B. (Usher Institute of Public Health, 
Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh, Scotland.) Rapid 
calculation of standard deviations. Nature, Lond., 
1949, 164, 360—361.—-A nomograph used with divid- 
ers is described for rapid calculation of the S.D.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


2241. Choisy, Maryse [Dir.] Dictionnaire de 
psychanalyse et de psychotechnique. (A psycho- 
analytical and psychotechnical dictionary.) Psyché, 
1949, 4, (Suppl.) vi, 16.—Dictionary of psychoanaly- 
sis and psychology. This first section of the supple- 
ment contains words (French) alphabetically ar- 
ranged from “abandon” to ‘“agoraphobie.” The 
linguistic origin of each word is explained as also the 
detailed and multiple meanings (if more than one), 
and examples; and research done by authorities also 
is included.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2242. Noll, Victor H. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.), Horrocks, John E., & Anderson, G. 
Lester. The function of the Division of Educational 
Psychology of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation: a committee report. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 
40, 361-370.—Part I of this report deals with the 
field of educational psychology in terms of its nature, 
content, and areas of operation, and with the roles of 
the educational psychologist as specialist, as scientist, 
and as integrator. Part II defines the overall func- 
tion of the Division of Educational Psychology as 
“the promotion of the guidance and direction of 
human learning and functioning.’ More specifically, 
the division should operate to advance the interests 
of educational psychology as a profession, to foster 
communication and coordination with other divi- 
sions of the A.P.A., to help disseminate information 
through publications, and to promote research.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2243. —————. James R. Angell. Portrait, 
frontispiece. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62 (3). 


2244. Arkin, Arthur M. (/33 East 71st St., New 
York 21.) A short note on Empedocles and Freud. 
Amer. Imago, 1949, 6, 195-203.—Freud indicated 
that Empedocles had, in essence, priority in the 
formulation of the dual instinct theory. This paper 
brings together Freud’s remarks concerning Em- 
— and translations of pertinent fragments of 

mpedocles’ verses. Freud was overly modest in 
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attributing to Empedocles ideas directly and genu- 
inely anticipatory to his own.—W. A. Varovel. 

2245. Babkin, B. P. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 
510-511.—Commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Pavlov’s birth, his studies of the gastro-intestinal 
tract and of conditioned reflexes are reviewed.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2246. Babkin, B. P. Pavlov. A biography. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1949. xiii, 
365 p. $6.00.—This biographical study by one of 
Pavlov's students is divided into 4 parts. The first 
including 18 chapters is a personal biography of 
Pavlov’s personal and professional development. 
Part II summarizes early physiological work of 
Pavlov, while part III summarizes his extensive 
work on the functioning of the digestive glands. 
In part IV the research on conditioned reflexes is 
presented, not in detail summary but to illustrate 
Pavlov’s thinking and the factors which influenced 
him in these researches. 7-page bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2247. Bernfeld, Siegfried. (2835 Broderick St., 
San Francisco 23, Calif.) Freud’s scientific begin- 
nings. Amer. Imago, 1949, 6, 163-196.—During 9 
university years Freud published 5 scientific papers 
and a German translation of some essays by J. S. 
Mill. These papers, plus 4 others which belong to 
Freud’s pre-analytic period as elaborations or con- 
tinuations, are evaluated in relation to information 
on the scientific situations in which they were planned 
and written. His early scientific papers dealt with 
the testes of the eel, the histology of the nerve cell, 
improvements in histological techniques, and the 
effects of cocaine as measured by the dynamometer. 
Information is given concerning Ernst Briicke and his 
Institute of Physiology in which Freud worked for 6 
years.—W. A. Varvel. 


2248. Ekstein, Rudolf. A biographical comment 
on Freud’s dual instinct theory. Amer. Imago, 1949, 
6, 211-216.—See (24: 1561). Simultaneous publica- 
tion. 


2249. Harper, Robert S. (Knox Coll., Galesburg, 
Ill.) The laboratory of William James. Harvard 
Alum. Bull., 1949, 52, 169-173.—The author reviews 
the evidence concerning James’ laboratory teaching 
of psychology. It would appear that laboratory in- 
struction in psychology was started by James as 
early as 1875. The history of psychology at Harvard 
under James between 1872 and 1905 is summarized. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


2250. Hunter, W. S. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) James Rowland Angell: 1869-1949. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 439-450.—Obituary. 


2251. London, Ivan D. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) A historical survey of psychology in the Soviet 
Union. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 241-277.—The 
paper surveys the historical antecedents of contem- 
porary dialectic psychology in the Soviet Union and 
provides some idea of its basic tenets as presently 
constituted. 137-item bibliography.—S. Ross. 
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2252. Seashore, Carl E. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
George Thomas White Patrick: 1857-1949. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 451-452.—Obituary. 


2253. Thomson, Godfrey. Obituary: Prof. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 474. 


(See also abstracts 2407, 2419, 2434) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2254. Buck, John N. (Lynchburg State Colony, 
Va.) The present and future status of the psycholo- 
gist in the field of mental deficiency. Amer. /. ment. 
Def., 1949, 54, 225-229.—The role of the psycholo- 
gist in the diagnosis and treatment of the mentally 
deficient at present is discussed and some predictions 
are made with respect to the future.—V. M. Staudt. 

2255. Chmielniski, Eugénie. Influence de la 
= sur les applications de la psychologie aux 

. S.A. (Influence of the war on the applications of 
psychology in the U.S. A.) Enmfance, 1948, 1, 176- 
184.—The 2nd World War has influenced the ap- 
plication of psychology in the U. S. A. in the following 
ways: (1) It has raised the prestige of the American 
psychologist and heightened his scientific stature by 
necessitating the construction of new and more ap- 
propriate tests; (2) it pressed psychologists formerly 
mere mechanical testers of IQ into, collaboration 
with psychiatrists in connection with psychodiag- 
nostic and psychotherapeutic work and thus gave a 
tremendous boost to clinical psychology; (3) it 
brought in its train a heavy increase in juvenile 
delinquency and neurotic tendency back home, 
which necessitated a reorganization and augmenta- 
tion of psychologic services in schools and centers of 
instruction.— C. Sumner. 

2256. Fauville, A. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) La 
formation du psychologue clinicien. (The develop- 
ment of the clinical psychologist.) Crianga portug., 
1948-1949, 8, 236-239.—Clinical psychology had its 
start at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. In 
the last 20 years the development of clinical psy- 
chology has been rapid, especially in the United 
States. Among the great events are the Binet Scale, 
and Rank’s and Roger’s systems of psychotherapy. 
Clinical psychology has evolved rapidly due to 

ressing needs and many corrections are necessary. 

or example, university studies have to be modified 
to meet needs so that the theoretical and practical 
development can be systematically controlled.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

2257. Kerr, Willard A., Newman, Harry L., & 
Sadewic, Alfred R. (lilinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago.) Lifetime worry patterns of American psy- 
chologists. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 377-380. 
—By means of an anonymous questionnaire sent to 
250 successful American psychologists (103 re- 
sponses) kinds of worries in relation to age were 
obtained. Economic worry was reported with 
greatest frequency appearing most at the age of 
30. Other worries, and the ages at which they 
appear most frequently, are discussed.—S. 


Dulsky. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2258. Kltiver, Heinrich. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Psy- 
chology at the beginning of World War II: medita- 
tions on the impending dismemberment of psychol- 
ogy written in 1942. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 383-410. 
—The reviewer discusses the development of Psy- 
chology, starting with McDougall’s familiar ‘‘Psy- 
chology is the most difficult of the sciences, and the 
most unsatisfactory of all fields of research."” We do 
not have a single Psychology, but seven or fifty- 
seven. It is unusual in its borrowing from other 
fields for apparatus, methods, and topics. Lately, 
however, more American psychologists are eclectics; 
the great majority exhibit striking solidarity and 
have no fundamental disagreements. The reviewer 
concludes that rather than dismemberment, there 
will be growing unity.—R. W. Husband. 


2259. Norman, Ralph D. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Concealment of age among psychologists: 
evidence for a popular stereotype. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 127-135.—"“‘Using the 1948 APA Directory 
as source material, a comparison of a sample of 600 
men with 1,314 or practically all women psycholo- 
gists reveals that women conceal their dates of birth 
a statistically significantly greater amount of time 
thando men. Among women, it may be said that the 
possession of the Ph.D. degree in no way makes any 
difference as regards this concealment. Women who 
reveal their ages, moreover, are in all probabilitly 
more frequently married, and significantly younger 
than those who conceal their ages. There is also 
present a tendency towards increasing concealment 
with increasing age among the women studied.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 

2260. Paulus, Jean. (U. Liege, Belgium.) Les 
rapports du médecin et du psychologue. (The rela- 
tion between the physician and the psychologist.) 
Crianca portug., 1948-1949, 8, 57-65.—The question 
of the relationship between the physician and the 
psychologist may be traced from the Cartesian 
dualism. The situation in Belgium varies. In some 
sections the two work in teams. Some peculiar con- 
ditions exist: psychoanalysis, which is purely psy- 
chological therapy is reserved to physicians in Bel- 
gium. The tremendous amount of psychologica, 
therapy of minor neuroses seems to be the proper 
field for the therapist-psychologist. The Belgian 
universities are beginning to train clinical psycholo- 
gists on Anglo-Saxon models Belgium has a great 
deficit of clinical psychologists.—R. J. Corsini. 


(See also abstracts 2646, 2647, 2809) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2261. Brown, G. L. (National Institute for 
Medical Research, Hampstead, London, Eng.), & 
Burns, B. D. Fatigue and neuromuscular block in 
mammalian skeletal muscle. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 
1949, 136, 182-195.—The characteristics are de- 
scribed of the tetanic tension and neuromuscular 
block occurring in the decerebrate cat's soleus and 
tibialis anterior muscle as fatigue by direct electrical 
stimulation progresses.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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2262. Chang, Paul T. S. (Union Med. Coll., 
Peiping, China.) Change of muscular excitability 
by eserine, acetone and methyl alcohol. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 17-18.—By the study of 
the rectus muscle of the toad during which rheobase 
and chronaxie measurements were made prior to and 
during the use of the drugs, it was found that the 
rheobase was uniformly decreased (excitability in- 
creased) by all agents. The chronaxie showed no 
significant change.— L. A. Pennington. 

2263. Granit, Ragnar. (Karolinska Institutet, 
Stockholm, Sweden.), & Suursoet, V. Self-regula- 
tion of the muscle contraction by facilitation and 
inhibition from its proprioceptors. Nature, Lond., 
1949, 164, 270-271.—A method is described for ob- 
serving in laboratory preparations the nature of the 
proprioceptive regulation of muscle contraction. 
The contribution such information can contribute 
to study of postural states is mentioned.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2264. Jasper, Herbert, & Ballem, Gwen. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) Unipolar electromyograms 
of normal and denervated human muscle. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1949, 12, 231-244.—Unipolar normal 
EMGs from very small needles in human muscle 
characteristically show a negative spike of 2-3 msec. 
duration; this is preceded and followed by a more 
variable positive spike. Derivation artifacts arising 
from distance effects in a volume conductor result in 
prolongation, distortion and attenuation of voltage. 
Polyphasic and other variabilities of pattern are due 
to such artifacts and to phase differences of many 
fiber potentials. Face and certain limb muscles 
show a more complex organization with overlapping 
of the terminal axon networks. Fibrilation poten- 
tials of denervated muscle are described; prostigmine 
facilitates. Non-propagated local potentials of re- 
peated positive sharp waves may occur with mech- 
anical stimulation of denervated muscles.—C. E. 
Henry. 


2265. Katz, Bernard. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
The efferent regulation of the muscle spindle in the 
frog. J. exp. Biol., 1949, 26, 201-217.—The relation 
between small motor axons, intrafusal muscle fibers 
and sense organs within the muscle spindle was 
studied by an electrical stimulating and recording 
technique. Evidence obtained suggests that intra- 
fusal and ordinary muscle fibers have a common in- 
nervation and, as a result, the afferent discharge from 
the spindle is intensified during isometric contraction 
but stops when shortening occurs. The existence of 
an auxiliary, small axon motor system in the frog is 
confirmed but there is no evidence for any necessary 
connection between small motor axons and the 
muscle spindles, although branches of these axons 
frequently appear to innervate intrafusal as well as 
other parts of the muscle—W. E. Kappauf. 

2266. Newman, Henry W. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The effect of altitude on alcohol tolerance. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 398-403.—Five S’s after 
50 runs with pursuitmeter prior to experimental 
trials, were run with face mask and anesthetic 
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machine to simulate altitude of 18,000 feet, then 
given 0.1 cc. of 95% alcohol (diluted) per lb. of body 
weight every 30 minutes. For 3 S’s there was a 
striking reduction of alcohol concentration in the 
blood at which a significant deterioration of per- 
formance occurred when low-oxygen mixture was 
breathed—the combination of low-oxygen and 
alcohol produced a lowering of performance which 
neither could produce alone.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2267. Nicholas, John S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The development of contractility. Science, 
1949, 110, 551.—Abstract. 

2268. Schmalhausen, I. I. Factors of evolution: 
the theory of stabilizing selection. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1949. xiv, 327 p. $6.00.—The process of 
organic evolution requires consideration of factors 
facilitating the transformation of the organisms as 
well as factors responsible for preserving the modifica- 
tions. The author stresses the stabilizing role of 
natural selection. The four sections deal with: (1) 
the individual variability, especially the phenomena 
of mutation; (2) the dynamics of the variability of 
populations; (3) individual adaptability and regu- 
latory mechanisms of morphogenesis; and (4) 
factors determining the rate of evolution. As 
pointed out in the preface, the treatment exemplifies 
the convergence and unification of contributions to 
the evolutionary thought coming from comparative 
embryology and anatomy, genetics, paleontology, 
and systematics.—J. Brogek. 

2269. Shands, Harley, Finesinger, Jacob R., & 
Watkins, Arthur L. Clinical studies on fatigue 
states. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 
210—214.—Abstract and discussion. 

2270. Sperling, Frederick, & Koppanyi, Theodore. 
(Georgetown U., Washington, D.C.) Histophysiologic 
studies on sweating. Amer. J. Anat., 1949, 84, 335- 
364.—It is the purpose of this study to examine the 
morphological relationships involved in sweating. 
Tissues for histological study were obtained from 
cat’s paws, samples being taken from stimulated and 
unstimulated paws. Sweating was produced by (1) 
a well insulated chamber in which temperature and 
relative humidity could be regulated, (2) exposed 
carotid arteries were heated by infra-red lamp, and 
(3) intravenous injection of various doses of pilo- 
carpine hydrochloride. Three antidiapharetic meth- 
ods were employed: (1) short arterial injections of 
5% aqueous solution of ferric chloride, (2) intra- 
muscular injections of various doses of atropine, and 
(3) intramuscular injections of alkalized agaric acid 
solutions. Histophysiological and _ physiological 
observations together with statistical tables are 
presented for varying conditions with discussion of 
the results.—R. S. Waldrop. 


2271. Straus, William L. Jr. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The riddle of man’s ancestry. 
Quart. Rev. Biol., 1949, 24, 200—-223.—This paper 
contrasts two general sets of theories of man’s origin 
and evolution—those which suggest that man is 
descended from anthropoid-apes and those which are 
guided by observed differences between man and the 
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anthropoids and suggest that man’s origin is non- 
anthropoid. The author aligns himself with the 
latter point of view and discusses structural and func- 
tional similarities between man and each of the 
families of primates. This analysis leads him to con- 
clude “‘that from available evidence it is logical to 
theorize that the phylogenetic line leading to man 
became independent at a relatively early date, prob- 
ably no later than the end of the Oligocene, and that 
the stock from which it arose was far more monkey- 
like than anthropoid-like. Furthermore, it never 
passed through an actual anthropoid-ape stage in 
evolution.” —W. E. Kappauf. 


(See also abstract 2418) 


Nervous SYSTEM 


2272. Barr, Murray L. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Can.) A morphological distinction between 
neurones of male and female, and the behaviour of 
the nucleolar satellite during accelerated nucleo- 
protein synthesis. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 676- 
677.—Nerve cells of mature female cats (and also in 
human sympathetic ganglia according to prelimi- 
nary observations) contain a well-developed nucleolar 
satellite; those of males, a poorly developed satellite 
if one is found at all.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2273. Blinn, K. A., & Noell, W. K. (Sch. Avi- 
ation Med., Randolph Field, Tex.) Continuous 
measurement of alveolar CO, tension during the 
hyperventilation test in routine electroencepha- 
lography. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 333-342. 
—This details a method for automatic and continu- 
ous alveolar CO, determination based on the absorp- 
tion of infra-red by CO;,. These changes activate a 
membrane-condenser which in turn modulates the 
amplitude of a 7/sec. wave recorded on the EEG. 
A wide range of hypocapnic levels was observed in 
98 healthy flying cadets overbreathing under stand- 
ard conditions, and this persisted for over 2 minutes 
of the recovery period. Slow wave activity in the 
EEG also occurred over a wide range of hypocapnia; 
individual cases showed critical alveolar CO; levels, 
and blood sugar was an important variable.—C. £. 
Henry. 

2274. Bucy, Paul C. [Ed.] (U. Illinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago.) The precentral motor cortex. 
(2nd ed.) Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
1949. xiv, 615 p. $6.00.—This is a re-issue of a 
monograph (see 19: 1130) with “. . . only such 
alterations as are necessary to eliminate errors and 
bring the text up-to-date.”” There is a foreward by 
John Fulton and 18 chapters covering the known 
data of the precentral area as follows: architecture, 
architectonics and electrical activity, afferent con- 
nections, efferent fibers, the pyramidal tract, ex- 
citatory and inhibitory processes, cortico-cortical 
connections, somatic functions, cerebellar relation- 
ships, autonomic functions, frontal eye-fields, elec- 
trical excitability, extirpation effects, symptomatol- 
ogy and pathology. 47-page bibliography.—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 
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2275. Burr, H. S. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.), & Mauro, Alexander. Electrostatic 
fields of the sciatic nerve in the frog. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1949, 21, 455-462.—Evidence is presented of 
the existence of an electrostatic field surrounding the 
sciatic nerve trunk in the frog. This specific finding 
is discussed in relation to the hypothesis ‘that 
electrical fields constitute a set of forces capable of 
establishing and maintaining the necessary configura- 
tion of the entities of which the living system is 
composed.”—A. C. Hoffman. 

2276. Clark, S.L., & Ward, J.W. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) The electroencephalogram in 
cerebellar seizures. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
1, 299-304.—Implanted (pial) electrodes were used 
to record the electrical activity of cortex and cere- 
bellum in unanesthetized cats having seizures elic- 
ited by electrical and mechanical stimulation. The 
EEG during the characteristically long sustained 
cerebellar seizures was neither specific in type nor 
like the EEG seen during cerebral seizures. No 
laterality differences were observed even when a 
specific limb was involved during the cerebellar 
seizure. Because cerebellar activity is of the order 
of 150-250/sec. the equipment used was inadequate 
for complete recording of cerebellar potentials.— 
C. E. Henry. 

2277. Detwiler,S.R. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The responses of amblystoma larvae with the mid- 
brain replaced by a supernumerary medulla. J. 
exp. Zool., 1949, 110, 321-335.—Operations were 
performed on amblystoma larvae in stage 21-22 to 
replace the embryonic midbrain by a supernumerary 
medulla. These animals exhibited a progressive 
decline in swimming capacity between stages 40 and 
46+. They were not incapacitated, however, as were 
those in which the midbrain was replaced by anterior 
segments of the spinal cord.—W. E. Kappauf. 

2278. Detwiler,S.R. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The swimming capacity of amblystoma larvae fol- 
lowing reversal of the embryonic hindbrain. J. exp. 
Zool., 1949, 111, 79-94.—Operative reversal of the 
medulla in amblystoma embryos at stages 21 to 23 
did not affect the normal structural development of 
the medulla nor interfere in any marked way with 
the development of swimming behavior. This is 
interpreted to mean that at least to stage 23, the 
polarity of neuroblasts in the medulla has not been 
irrevocably established.—W. E. Kappauf. 

2279. Dow, Robert Stone. (U. Oregon, Med. Sch., 
Portland.) Action potentials of cerebellar cortex in 
response to local electrical stimulation. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1949, 12, 245—256.—“‘Electrical stimulation 
at or near the surface of a folium of the cerebellum 
[cats ] results in the activation of elements thought 
to be the molecular fibers. These conduct in a lateral 
direction at a rate of 0.35—0.50 meters per sec. and to 
a distance usually not exceeding 5 mm. They, in 
turn, are capable of synaptically affecting the 
Purkinje cells. Purkinje cells exhibit a negative 
potential in or near their dendritic processes, whose 
duration is from 5 to 25 msec. This potential may 
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or may not be associated with an axon spike in the 
Purkinje cell fiber. Evidence is obtained which 
leads to the belief that the synaptic delay for this 
Purkinje cell potential is of the order of 1 msec.”’-— 
C. E. Henry. 

2280. Flexner, Louis B. (Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) Studies on the development of 
the cortex of the brain. Science, 1949, 110, 551.— 
Abstract. 

2281. Fulton, John F. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Functional localization in relation to 
frontal lobotomy. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. 140p. $3.00.—The 4 chapters making 
up this book comprise the William Withering Mem- 
orial Lectures delivered in 1948 at the Birmingham 
Medical School. Chapter 1 reviews the cytoarchi- 
tecture, neuronographic and electrophysiologic prop- 
erties of the precentral motor cortex; the specificit 
of discrete muscle representation is 
Chapter 2 discusses with the frontal areas and orbital 
surface of subhuman primates, with particular ref- 
erence to thalamic connections and autonomic rep- 
resentation. Chapter 3 deals with these areas in 
man, reviewing the lobotomy and topectomy find- 
ings; there is optimism regarding the eventual under- 
standing of frontal lobe function. Chapter 4, ‘“‘the 
cerebellum reconsidered,” points out the probable 
functional localization of this structure.—C. E. 
Henry. 

2282. Goadby, K. W., & Goadby, H. E. The 
nervous pathway of the psycho-galvanic reflex. J. 
Physiol., 1949, 108, 177-184.—The object of this 
paper is to present the results of experiments to 
determine the nervous pathways of the so-called psy- 
chogalvanic reflex in man and the mechanism under- 
lying the electrical changes of thisphenomenon. Rec- 
ords of the potential and resistance responses of the 
psycho-motor reflex were made in human beings and 
the evidence led to the postulation that the basis of 
the resistance response is a change in the vascular 
bed, and the basis of the potential response is activ- 
ity at the sympathetic nerve endings.—L. W. Cozan. 


2283. Graham, Jas. D. P. Sympathomimetic 
substance in human lumbar sympathetic chain. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 704.—Experimental evi- 
dence indicates that the human orthosympathetic 
nervous system contains an extractable sympatho- 
mimetic “ergone’’ which may be a mixture of 
adrenaline and noradrenaline.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2284. Hunter, J., & J r,H. H. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Can.) Effects of thalamic stimulation in 
unanaesthetised animals. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 1, 305-324.—This study stems from the hy- 
pothesis of a diencephalic origin of petit mal epilepsy, 
and uses cinematographic and EEG analysis of the 
effects of electrical stimulation of discrete thalamic 
regions. An “arrest reaction’’ of immobility is ob- 
tained by stimulation of intralaminar thalamic re- 
gions; the after-discharge period is accompanied by 
petit mal-like behavior. More intense stimulation 
eventually results in a grand mal attack. Electrical 
records from cortex soe thalamus show the expected 
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patterns at such times. It is concluded that the 
diffuse thalamic reticular system has widespread and 
profound behavioral correlates probably including 
petit mal and generalized seizures.—C. E. Henry. 

2285. Kibbler, G. O. (Whitchurch Hosp., Car- 
diff, Wales.), Boreham, J. L., & Richter, D. Rela- 
tion of the alpha rhythm of the brain to psychomotor 
ee Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 371.— 

ncidence of eye opening (and other voluntary move- 
ments, not specified) was observed to be in accurate 
phase relation with alpha rhythm. ‘The observa- 
tions indicate that voluntary muscular movements 
are influenced by the electrical rhythms of the brain.” 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

2286. Little, S.C. (Med. Col. Alabama, Birming- 
ham.) Changes in the electroencephalogram follow- 
ing administration of mesantoin (methyl-phenyl- 
ethyl hydantoin). EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
1, 325—332.—-Four channel EEGs were obtained on 
26 epileptic patients before, during and (in some 
cases) after administration of mesantoin. The most 
marked effect was an increase in fast activity, seen 
in 62% of the cases, usually in the central head 
regions. Alpha rhythm was decreased in 58% and 
slow activity decreased in 38%. Amount and dura- 
tion of administration showed the closest correlation 
with these changes and little relationship to the 
severity or type of clinical disorder. Clinical im- 
provement, in fact, may be present along with in- 
creased abnormality in the EEG.—C. E. Henry. 

2287. Lloyd, David P. C. (Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, New York.) Post-tetanic 
potentiation of response in monosynaptic reflex 
pathways of the spinal cord. J. gen. Physiol., 1949, 
32, 147-170.—Reports association between post- 
tetanic potentiation and positive after-potential 
supported by the following: “1. Changes in intensity 
and duration of potentiation with change in fre- 
quency and duration of tetanic stimulation are char- 
acteristic of, and parallel to, the changes of positive 
after-potential in similar circumstances. 2. Afferent 
impulses are increased following a tetanus, and in a 
fashion that parallels the course of monosynaptic 
reflex potentiation.” Post-tetanic potentiation and 
comma are unrelated phenomena.—S. Mar- 
solf. 

2288. Marshall, Wade H. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Excitability cycle and interaction 
in geniculate-striate system of cat. J. Neurophysiol., 
1949, 12, 277-288.—Cats were prepared under 
barbiturate anesthesia with stimulation electrodes 
on the optic nerves and (usually ‘‘monopolar’’) 
recording electrodes in the lateral geniculate nuclei 
and the optic cortex. The postsynaptic negative 
spike from the geniculate exhibits the general proper- 
ties of soma potentials. The summation or recruit- 
ment interval from groups of geniculate or cortical 
cells lasts up to 30 msec. and the subnormal phase 
lasts for seconds. There is relatively greater recruit- 
ment in the subnormal phase, being a function of 
stimulus strength and thus also of subliminal fringe. 
Bilateral interaction occurs at the cortical but not 
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at the geniculate level. There is doubt that the first 
cortical spike is due entirely to radiation fiber action 
potentials.—C. E. Henry. 

2289. Ostow, Mortimer, & Garcia, Francisco. 
(Columbia U., N. Y.) Effect of curare on cortical 
responses evoked by afferent stimulation. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1949, 12, 225-229.—Stimulating elec- 
trodes were placed in the spinal cord and on the 
bronchial plexus of cats anesthetized with ether or 
nembutal; recording electrodes were placed on the 
cerebral cortex. Following intocostrin or d-tubo- 
curarine chloride there is blocking of synaptic con- 
duction in the central nervous system. Spontaneous 
electrical activity does not persist after such block- 
ing, although retrograde conduction still occurs in 
the cortical spinal tract. Synaptic blocking requires 
more curare than neuromuscular blocking; a dose of 
10-15 times the usual clinical dose eliminates the 
cortical response to afferent stimulation.—C. E£. 
Henry. 

2290. Shanes, Abraham M. (Georgetown U. Sch. 
Med., Washington, D. C.) Electrical phenomena in 
nerve. I. Squid giant axon. J. gen. Physiol., 1949, 
32, 57-73.—The action of “stabilizers’’ and ‘“‘un- 
stabilizers” on the electrical oscillations and after- 
potentials in the squid giant axon was as follows: 
veratrine augmented the oscillations and the nega- 
tive after-potential: yohimbrine caused a small 
long-lasting positive after-potential and depressed 
oscillations; cocaine and procaine suppressed the os- 
cillations and the negative after-potential but DDT 
was inert; Ca depressed the oscillations and the natu- 
rally-occurring negative after-potential but increased 
the veratrine-induced negative after-potentials; a 
decrease in K augmented oscillations and the nega- 
tive after-potential. Results are interpreted in 
terms of K concentration.—S. Marszolf. 

2291. Shanes, Abraham M. (Georgetown U. Sch. 
Med., Washington, D. C.) Electrical phenomena in 
nerve. II. Crab nerve. J. gen. Physiol., 1949, 32, 
75—102.—The resting and action potentials of the 
leg nerves of the spider crab are reduced by procaine, 
cocaine, iodoacetate, KCl, and veratrine. The first 
3 depress the sensitivity of the resting potential to 
anoxia while the last 2 augment it. The effects of 
KCl, veratrine, and yohimbine upon after-potentials 
are observed and the data are discussed relative to 
evidence for the involvement of K at the surface of 
fibers regulated by a labile permeability and metab- 
olism.—S. Marsolf. 

2292. Snider, Ray S., & Eldred, Earl. (North- 
western U. Sch. Med., Chicago, Ill.) Maintenance of 
spontaneous activity within the cerebellum. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 124-127.—Through 
the use of mature cats (‘“decerebrated, or placed 
under . . anaesthetics’’), the electrical activity of 
the partially exposed cerebellum was recorded fol- 
lowing amplification. Results indicate, first, that 
the fast activity of the structure is maintained in- 
trinsically, i.e., in the absence of all fiber connections 
with the rest of the nervous system. Second, this 
activity is unrelated to reverberating circuits through 
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the nuclei, but rather is “probably due to the spon- 
taneous activity of Purkinje cells and/or the granule 
basket cell combination.” — L. A. Pennington. 

2293. Spiegel, E. A.. & Wycis, H.T. (Temple U., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Effect of 3-ortho-toloxy-1, 2- 
propanediol (tolserol, myanesin) upon electrogram 
of human cortex and subcortex. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 446-448.—Just prior to 
brain surgery (thalamotomy or mesencephalotomy) 
on psychiatric patients the effect of controlled in- 
jections of tolserol upon the EEG was recorded. 
“‘In some instances the fast, low voltage oscillations 
of the EEG . . . were replaced by slower waves of 
higher amplitude. ... The hypothalamic lead 
showed a definite depression of the discharges . . . 
and appeared at a stage when the cortical effect was 
not definite as yet." A similar result is reported for 
the tectum. These and other results are related to 
those studies suggesting the therapeutic value of this 
drug in petit mal epilepsy.— L. A. Pennington. 

2294. Wiersma, C. A. G. (California Inst. Tech., 
Pasadena.) Synaptic facilitation in the crayfish. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1949, 12, 267-275.—Four inde- 
pendent preganglionic pathways are available for 
activation of the same efferent fibers in the third 
root of the abdominal ganglia of the crayfish, 
Cambarus clarkii. When this no longer fires from an 
impulse in any one preganglionic fiber, two closely 
spaced shocks in pairs of fibers likewise fail to elicit 
a response. This “inert period’’ is a positive function 
of the distance between the synapses involved. 
With certain time and preganglionic fiber combina- 
tions summation does occur, probably involving but 
a single synapse.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 2200, 2209, 2210, 2211, 2296, 
2327, 2738) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


2295. Beebe-Center, J. G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Standards for the use of the gust 
scale. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 411-419.—A set of 
standards is described for the practical measurement 
of subjective taste strength The standards consist 
of 9 concentrations of aqueous solutions of sucrose, 
quinine sulfate, tartaric acid, and sodium chloride, 
representing 9 levels of sensory intensity extending 
from one gust (subjective taste intensity of 1 per cent 
solution of sucrose) to 100 gusts in steps of } log 
gusts. For acceptable foodstuffs, subjective taste 
intensity, whether of a single quality or summed for 
all qualities, rarely exceeds 50 gusts.— R. W. Hus- 
band. 

2296. Benjamin, F. B., & Ivy, A. C. (U. Illinois 
Med. Colli., Chicago.) Electroencephalographic 
changes associated with painful and non-painful 
peripheral stimulation. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1949, 72, 420-421.—Using the Grass instrument with 
6 or 8 electrodes and 17 human subjects the authors 
study the effect of the application of the Von Frey 
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hair stimulator to pain points, and of pressure on the 
skin applied by various means, upon the EEG pat- 
terns. ‘‘A decrease in amplitude was observed . . . 
more evident in the parietal, occipital, temporal, and 
frontal in a descending order."" This change was not 
specific for pain inasmuch as it was also found with 
heat, touch, and cold.— L. A. Pennington. 

2297. Harris, H. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Genetical differences in taste sensitivity to phenyl- 
thiourea and to anti-thyroid substances. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 163, 878-879.—A high intercorrelation 
was observed between taste sensitivity for phenyl- 
thiourea, symmetrical diphenylthiourea, thiourea, 
thioglyoxaline, and thiouracil; but none between 
sensitivity to these substances and to urea, phenyl- 
urea, and uracil. These and related findings re- 
viewed suggest that: ‘‘ Differences in taste sensitivity 
may reflect metabolic differences between indi- 
viduals with respect to these substances. Such 
metabolic differences could presumably affect the 
biological fitness of the 3 genotypes [the 2 above and 
the ‘non-tasters’ ], and hence perhaps lead to a bal- 
anced polymorphism,”’—A. C. Hoffman. 


2298. Kravkov, S. V. Rabota organov chuvstv. 
(The performance of the sense organs.) Moscow: 
Pravda, 1949. 16 p. 60 kop.—The author presents 
a brief exposition of the present views of the Soviet 
psychologist on the nature of sensation and per- 
ception. Alluded to are the current work on the 
interaction of the sense organs, Orbeli’s research on 
the role of the vegetative nervous system in this 
interaction, the conditioned reflex, and the role of 
practice and education in sharpening perception.— 
I. D. London. 

2299. Meyers, Russell. The nervous system and 
general semantics: III. Perceptual response and the 
neurology of abstraction. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1949, 6, 169-196.—The term perception has a strong 
sensory connotation. This connotation has not been 
scientifically established. Limitations of the com- 
monly held points of view in psychology and neurol- 
ogy are discussed. Perception is considered to be 
“a response of implicit and/or explicit character 
made by the organism to a part of a presenting situ- 
ation as if to the ‘whole’ situation dealt with in 
previous similar experiences.’’ The author surveys 
recent work in psycho- and electro-physiology. He 
concludes that the “sensory’’ and ‘“mentalistic”’ 
accounts do not fulfill the purposes of present sci- 
entific investigations. 49-item bibliography.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 

2300. Pastore, Nicholas. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Need as a determinant of perception. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 28, 457-475.—The author reviews and 
evaluates experiments on the theory held by some 
social psychologists that need determines the direc- 
tion of perception, such as the hungry man noting 
food, and the thirsty man drink-objects. He feels 
that experiments to date have methodological and 
statistical flaws serious enough to vitiate conclusions 
and theories based upon them. The postulates may 
be correct, nevertheless, but better experiments are 
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needed to prove them. 25 references.—R. W. 


Husband. 

2301. Ross, Sherman, & Harriman, A. E. (Buck- 
nell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) A preliminary study of the 
Crocker-Henderson odor-classification system. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 399-404.—30 college 
students first tried to divide the 32 standard odors 
into categories and then to arrange the 8 odors of 
each of the 4 dominant odor groups along an intensity 
continuum. ‘The results indicated wide variability 
in the arrangement of the odors into basic classes, 
and little correspondence with the standard arrange- 
ment of the intensities of the four basic odor groups.”’ 
The results are interpreted in terms of the long 
sought olfactory classification system. The Crocker- 
Henderson categories are thought to be inadequate. 
—S. C. Ericksen. 


(See also abstracts 2213, 2745) 


VISION 


2302. Baker, Katherine Eleanor. (Columbia U,, 
New York.) Some variables influencing vernier 
acuity. I. Illumination and exposure time. II. 
Wave-length of illumination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1949, 39, 567—-576.—Vernier acuity was measured by 
the reciprocal of the standard deviation of alignment 
settings on 2 vertical straight lines, one above the 
other. Vernier acuity rises sharply with increased 
intensity at moderate levels of illumination. For 
higher levels the acuity function rises less sharply, 
finally reaching a constant value for the highest 
range of intensities. The data are fitted by an 
equation of Hecht and Mintz for the relation of 
brightness discrimination to illumination. With 
short durations of exposure the data may also be 
described in these terms, but the acuity values are 
consistently lower than with long exposures. It 
appears that, under the conditions of these experi- 
ments, colored illuminations yield higher vernier 
acuity than white. It is suggested that this effect 
may result from a corresponding reduction in the 
effects of chromatic aberration in the eye.—L. A. 
Riggs. 

2303. Baumgardt, Ernest. (Coll. France, Paris.) 
Les théories photochimiques classiques et quan- 
tiques de la vision et l’inhibition nerveuse en vision 
liminaire. Partie théorique. (Classical and quan- 
tum photochemical theories of vision and neural 
inhibition in liminal vision. Theoretical section.) 
Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1949, 28, 453-478.— 
Classical photochemical theories, which do not take 
into account the quantum structure of light nor the 
mosaic structure of retinal receptors, cannot furnish 
general laws of threshold variation as a function of 
stimulation time or retinal area stimulated. When 
these factors are taken into account, spatial and 
temporal laws can be visualized which do not utilize 
arbitrary parameters. The problem of foveal and 
extrafoveal thresholds is discussed, and it is pointed 
out that the tremendous difference in sensitivity of 
these 2 retinal regions can be explained qualitatively 
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without any ad hoc hypothesis; it is sufficient only to 
consider rod convergence and to estimate appropri- 
ate probabilities, tools characteristic of the statistical 
quantum theory of visual excitation. Finally, neural 
inhibition is presented as the only underlying mech- 
anism of adaptation at brightness levels at least 1000 
times supraliminal.— R. W. Burnham. 


2304. Bowles, J. W., Jr., Pronko, N. H., Allen, 
G. W., & Snyder, F. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
Another experiment in pursuit of “color-blindness.”’ 
J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 265-271.—This is a follow-up 
study from an earlier one, (see 23: 4706), wherein 
evidence suggested a developmental rather than a 
sex-linked inherited-defect theory of color discrimi- 
nation The Dvorine Color Perception Testing Charts 
were used with 120 students (64 M & 56 F) in Gen- 
eral Psychology. Females were inferior in 6 of 8 
tints, perhaps because of greater diversity of names. 
Males were poorer on shades. Those failing violet- 
blue pass orange-green discriminations.—R. W. 
Husband. 

2305. Coleman, Howard S., Morris, Fred J., 
Rosenberger, Harold E. (U. Texas, Austin.), & 
Walker, Marshall J. A photoelectric method of 
measuring the atmospheric attenuation of brightness 
contrast along a horizontal path for the visible region 
of the spectrum. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1949, 39, 515- 
521.—A photoelectric telephotometer was used to 
record the apparent brightnesses of black and white 
test objects. These objects were located at distances 
of from 300 yards to 15,267 yards from the observa- 
tion point. The exponential attenuation law of 
Koschmieder was found to hold over a wide range of 
weather conditions and illumination conditions. 
Hence the visibility range may be predicted from a 
measurement of the coefficient of atmospheric at- 
tenuation.— L. A. Riggs. 


2306. Collins, F. D. (U. Liverpool, England.), & 
Morton, R. A. Absorption spectra, molecular 
weights and visual purple. Nature, Lond., 1949, 
164, 528-529.—Determination of the molecular ex- 
tinction coefficient and of constants for the absorp- 
tion curves of rhodopsin and related compounds is 
discussed to show that either pure rhodopsin must 
be obtained or the structure of the chromophore 
must be unequivocally known before Weale's at- 
tempt to derive the molecular weight of rhodopsin 
by using Houston's equation is fully successful.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2307. Ellerbrock, Vincent J. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Experimental investigation of vertical 
fusion. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 388-399.— 
Reports impairment in fusion range associated with 
differences in brightness, size and form of targets for 
the 2eyes. Effects of central and peripheral stimula- 
tion are also compared.— M. R. Stoll. 


2308. Emmes, Arthur B. (Castro Valley, Calif.) 
A statistical analysis of the accommodative-con- 
vergence gradient. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 474- 
482.—Describes in detail steps taken in analy sis of 
a measurement on 100 navy subjects.—M. R. Stoll. 
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2309. Grant, M. W. Vitamin A and carotene. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 212-213.—Report No. 
264 of the Medical Research Council Special Report 
Series on vitamin A requirements is reviewed. Of 
interest to psychologists are the prolonged experi- 
ments involving defective night vision.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

2310. Grout, James H. (Northern Illinois Coll. 
Optometry, Chicago.) Experiments on the nature of 
the retinal image. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 427- 
438.—Sclera, choroid and retina were peeled from an 
area at the back of freshly slaughtered sheep's eyes. 
Images formed on the posterior vitreous surface 
were examined microscopically and were photo- 
graphed. Lenses inserted in the optical path failed 
to produce objective blurring of these images com- 
parable to that experienced by observers viewing 
charts under similar conditions.—M. R. Stoll. 

2311. Hamly, D. H. (U. Toronto, Can.) The 
Ridgway Color Standards with a Munsell notation 
key. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1949, 39, 592-599.—“A 
correlation of a copy of Ridgway’s Color Standards 
and Nomenclature with the Munsell Book of Color is 
presented. This key will prolong the usefulness of 
data already recorded in Ridgway terms, but is not 
recommended for making new observations in terms 
of specific color names.’’ The key indicates the 
Munsell notation for each of the Ridgway color 
names.— L. A. Riggs. 

2312. Hammer, Elaine Rosalind. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Temporal factors in figural after- 
effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 337-354.— 
Only a few of the several studies with this phenom- 
enon have been concerned with the quantitative re- 
lations existing between amount of displacement 
and certain controlling variables. The subjects 
aligned vertically two short, black test-lines after 
inspection lines located to the left and right of the 
lower test-line had been presented. Results show 
maximum displacement to occur immediately after 
the inspection period and to decrease rapidly. The 
after- eects i increase with longer duration of the 
inspection-period to a maximum of about 1 minute. 
Curves are presented and the findings interpreted in 
terms of previous studies.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2313. Hartridge, H. Recent advances in color 
vision. Optom. Wkly, 1949, 40, 1525-1527; 1530- 
1531; 1571-1572; 1582; 1608; 1616-1617.—The 
author presents his polychromatic theory of color 
vision which postulates the existence of 2 subsidiary 
visual units in addition to the tricolor unit of 
Young’s theory; only such a theory is in keeping with 
all the known facts. 36 references.—D. Shaad. 

2314. Jesty, L. C. (Cinema-Television, Lid., 
Worsley Bridge Road, Lower Sydenham, London, 
Eng.) The resolution /brightness /contrast sensitiv- 
ity of the eye in certain forms of picture reproduction. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 960.—A “test patch” 
(+ of the height) in a “test picture” viewed at a 
distance of 4 times its height, was masked in turn 
with tricolor red, green, and blue filters—the re- 
mainder of the picture being in black and white. 
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The brightnesses of the colored test patches cor- 
responded to those of the reproducing primaries in 
a 3-color additive system. The visual acuity of 5 
observers was slightly less for blue than for red or 
reen at brightnesses appropriate to a high-light 
fof the picture) brightness of 10 ft. lamberts, but 
considerably less at 1/32 high-light brightness. 
This discrepancy indicates that comparisons of 
sensitivity to various colors should be made over a 
range of brightness conditions.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2315. Krewson, William E., III. Secondary func- 
tions of inferior oblique. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 
32, 1274-1275.—Abstract. 

2316. LaGrone, C. W., & Barratt, E. S. (Texas 
Christian U., Fort Worth.) Accuracy of perception 
in peripheral vision in relation to intellectual abili- 
ties among subjects selected on the basis of dextral- 
ity. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 255-264.—There has been 
previous indication that tests of intelligence and 
reading are positively related to accuracy of per- 
ception in the left peripheral field and negatively in 
the right visual field. Subjects were (A) 40 college 
men and women both right-handed and right-eyed, 
and (B) 20 left-eyed but right-handed. An insuffici- 
ent number of left-handed combined with left-eyed 
was found. Capital letters exposed tachistoscopi- 
cally gave the scores. Superior readers surpassed 
inferior in accuracy of perception in both right and 
left fields in Group A, but the reverse held true with 
Group B. Relationships are only partially a function 
of dextrality, and thus not explicable solely on the 
basis of habitual tendencies or sets acquired as the 
result of experience with reading.—R. W. Husband. 


2317. Lancaster, Julia E. (490 Post St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The learning process in ortho 
tics. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 1577-1585.—In 
the absence of ophthalmological defects which pre- 
vent binocular vision, orthoptic training may be 
governed by the conventional factors necessary for 
the learning process.—D. Shaad. 

2318. Lord, Mary P. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
Technology, London, Eng.), & Wright, W. D. Small 
voluntary flicking and following eye-movements. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 803-804.—Eye-move- 
ment records of 2 observers are presented and de- 
scribed of alternate fixation of fixed points (sepa- 
rated horizontally, vertically, or obliquely) as fast, 
medium, or slow speeds as requested by the experi- 
menter or at the observer’s own speed, and records 
of pursuit movements of a point oscillating in the 
horizontal or vertical plane at various sae d The 
angle subtended by the separation (in the former 
case) and the oscillation is believed to be smaller 
(though the results are similar) than any previously 
studied—a range of 1-4°.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2319. McDonald, Phillip Robb. (1930 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) Evaluation of night vision. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 1535-1553.—In testing 
night vision of enlisted men, 2 types of test were 
employed under experimental conditions: visual 
threshold to a flash of light and recognition of a 2- 
degree C; both showed good reliability. A tenfold 
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variation in final rod thresholds of healthy young 
adults was found; visual threshold of normal indi- 
viduals was not improved by the addition of large 
doses of vitamin A to their diets.—D. Shaad. 

2320. Marks, Melvin R. (Tulane U., New Or- 
leans, La.) Some phenomena attendant on long 
fixation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 392-398.— 
60 naive subjects were required to fixate a small 
cross placed centrally in the stimulus-field, witha 
circle to the right, above, or below the fixation-point. 
Reports of the observers during the fixation-period 
were grouped into 11 categories, viz., polygon, 
blotting out, fluctuating, double lines, etc. The 
findings are interpreted in terms of relevant theories 
and principles with the conclusion that, ‘‘Whichever 
alternative represents the true relationship, either 
the general theory, the brain-field theory, or Wert- 
heimer's principles must be revised if consistency is 
to be achieved.” —S. C. Ericksen. 


2321. Miles, Paul W. (640 S. Kingshighway, St. 
Louis Mo.) Limits of stereopsis due to physiologic 
diplopia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 1567—1573.— 
Under experimental conditions in which thin vertical 
line targets were employed, it was found that judg- 
ment of depth deteriorated when there was more 
than a certain amount of difference in the distance 
of the targets from the eyes.—D. Shaad. 


2322. Newhall, Sidney M., & Brennan, Josephine 
G. ISCC Comparative list of color terms. Washing- 
ton: Inter-Society Color Council, 1949. x, 94 p. 
$2.00.—This dictionary of terms relating to color 
has been prepared by the Subcommittee on Color 
Terms of the Inter-Society Color Council and rep- 
resents a revision of the 1939 list. Approximately 
1550 terms are defined and where different member 
societies have adopted different definitions both are 
given with indication of the society by which they 
have been approved. There are also included lists 
of terms submitted to the committee by the several 
member societies.—C. M. Louttit. 


2323. Pascal, Joseph I. (37 W. 97 St., New 
York.) Head tilt in strabismus. Amer. J. Optom., 
1949, 26, 490-491.—Presents benzene ring schema 
for remembering relation of head tilt to involvement 
of different ocular muscles. Notes that direction of 
tilt differs according to whether it facilitates fusion 
or suppression of one image.—M. R. Stoll. 


2324. Pascal, Joseph I. Measurement of accom- 
modation and convergence. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. 
Mon., 1949, 28, 424-429.—This reprint of an instruc- 
tional lecture describes techniques for measuring 
accommodation and convergence.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2325. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Brightness and saturation of colours in red-green 
defectives. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 236-237.— 
23 protanopes (group I), 33 deuteranopes (II), and 
31 green anomalous subjects (III) were given tests 
of saturation of red, green, and yellow, and of the 
photopic brightness-levels of these colors. Correla- 
tions between variations in red and green saturation 
were positive and significant for groups I and II, 
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negative and significant for III. The other satura- 
tion intercorrelations were not found to be significant, 
nor were those between variations in red saturation 
and its brightness for group I, green saturation and 
its brightness for groups II and III. These findings 
present difficulties for the Young-Helmholtz type of 
theory, but not for a modified form of Hering’s 
theory.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2326. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Colour vision of heterozygotes for sex-linked red- 
green defects. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 804-805. 
—"On the hypothesis of incomplete recessiveness, 
it would be expected that the heterozygotes for the 
normal condition, together with a major red-green 
defect, might show very much smaller defects of the 
same kinds as those of their defective relatives.” 
This expectation is in general supported by the 
incidence of minor red-green defects (normal, red- 
green weak, green deviant, red deviant) in a sample 
of 73 women tabled according to the major defects 
(protanope, deuteranope, green anomalous, red 
anomalous) of their relatives—A. C. Hoffman. 

2327. Rushton, W. A. H. (Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge U., England.) The structure responsible for 
action potential spikes in the cat’s retina. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 164, 743-744.—The conclusion drawn 
from 3 experiments in which micro-electrodes were 
applied to the cat’s retina, either singly, in clusters, 
or in conjunction with microscope observation, is 
that the retinal spikes arise from large ganglion cells 
rather sparsely scattered in the ganglion layer of the 
retina.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2328. Tait, Edwin Forbes. Fusional vergence. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 1223-1230.—Fusional 
vergence is defined as ‘“‘a modification produced by 
the fusional process in the distribution of tonic recip- 
rocal innervation to the extraocular muscles in order 
to preserve or to gain single binocular vision.” 
Data from 500 adult clinical subjects are presented; 
it is suggested that the perimacular receptors retain 
fusion when it is once established, while the extra- 
macular aid in establishing or gaining fusion.—D. 
Shaad. 

2329. Walthall, Wilson J., Jr. (U. Wyoming, 
Laramie.) Field strength of the Kohler effect. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 27-32.—The question of how 
Kohler’s visual after effect is related to distance of 
comparison figures was studied by having subjects 
judge the apparent sizes of equal and unequal circles 
placed at different distances from an original circle 
which was first observed for 4 minutes to produce 
the after-effect. The amount of effect varied with 
the distance, the nearer circle being “compressed” 
more. Monocular control runs showed the same re- 
lationship pointing to a central rather than retinal 
factors.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2330. Weale, R. (U. London, England.) Goethe 
and colour. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 629.—Goe- 
the’s notions on color and color vision are reviewed. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstracts 2207, 2217, 2316, 2866) 
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2331. Beranek, Leo L. (MJI.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass.) Acoustic measurements. New ork: 
Wiley, 1949. vii, 914 p. $7.00.—Provides a com- 
pendium of information on measurement of sound, 
most of which has been found previously only in 
isolated sources’ Basic chapters include discussion 
of properties of gases and liquids, disturbances by 
obstacles and baffles, primary sources for sound 
measurement and the characteristics of random 
noise. Applied chapters include descriptions of 
technique and instruments in measurement of press- 
ure, frequency, and acoustic impedance as well as 
descriptions, operating principles and methods of 
calibrating microphones (of which one is the human 
ear), loudspeakers and other components of com- 
munication systems. Two chapters deal specifically 
with psycho-acoustic problems: ‘““The Audiometer”’ 
and “Articulation Test Methods.’’ Measurement 
of the acoustic properties of rooms and of acoustical 
material is also presented.—J. J. Hirsh. 

2332. Bolt, R. H., & MacDonald, A. D. (M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Theory of speech masking by 
reverberation. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 577— 
580.—“A general statistical theory is developed to 
calculate this masking effect of reverberation on the 
intelligibility of speech. Speech is considered as a 
series of discrete pulses distributed statistically over 
a 30-db range in sound pressure level in a given fre- 
quency band.” The articulation index is calculated 
as a function of reverberation time and values of 
percent articulation for words are computed from it. 
The theoretical calculations are extended to take 
into account the combined effects of background 
noise and reverberation.— W. A. Rosenblith. 

2333. Canfield, Norton. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Audiology; the science of 
hearing ; a developing professional specialty. Spring- 
field, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1949. ix, 45 p. $1.75.— 
Describes the operation and personnel of clinical 
audiology, activities of specialists engaged in the 
several aspects of rehabilitating persons with de- 
fective hearing, and role of the psychiatrist, the 
acoustic physicist and speech therapist in clinical 
audiology. 99-item bibliography.—J. J. Hirsh. 

2334. Carhart, Raymond, & Hayes, Claude. 
Clinical reliability of bone conduction audiometry. 
Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1949, 59, 1084—1101.—Air- 
conduction and bone-conduction results (at fre- 
quencies of 256, 512, 1024, 2048, and 4096) of some 
250 cases were analyzed. The data treated were 
difference-scores derived from test-retest results in 
the case of each type of conduction. The mean 
difference between such scores for air and for bone- 
conduction was not found to be significant. The 
SD’s of air-conduction difference scores were larger, 
significantly so at frequencies of 256, 512, and 1024 
wa The correlations (r) between the 2 distributions 
of scores in the case of each frequency ranged from 
.32 to .36. Standard errors of the estimate of differ- 
ence scores were found to be smallest for the fre- 
quency 1024 (air, 7.82; bone, 7.15). A comparison 
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of the results with 2 different audiometers revealed 
significant differences between standard deviations. 
“The present findings demonstrate that, in a clinical 
situation, the 2 modalities of stimulation can possess 
similar reliability.”"—A. C. Hoffman. 


2335. Curry, E. Thayer. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The relation between hearing loss for specific fre- 
quencies and the distance at which speech can be 
identified. Amn. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1949, 58, 
33-39.—Air- or bone-conduction loss in db. at fre- 
quencies of 256, 512, 1024, and 2048 c/s was cor- 
related with the distance in feet at which spoken 
digits (average pitch level, 131 c/s) could be identi- 
fied. The coefficients (r) were found to be positive 
but low .043 to .525 for air conduction, .011 to .427 
for bone. The coefficients are regarded as significant 
in the case of 256 c/s (both air- and bone-conduc- 
tion), 512 (b.c. only), and 1024 (both a.c. and b.c.). 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

2336. Davis, H., Gernandt, B. E., Riesco-Mac- 
Clure, J. S., & Covell, W. P. (Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Aural microphonics in the 
cochlea of the guinea pig. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1949, 21, 502-510.—‘‘Electro-acoustic equipment 
and methods for the study of aural microphonics 
and action potentials of laboratory animals are de- 
scribed. A new feature is the placement of electrodes 
not only on the round window but also in one or 
more very small holes drilled into the cochlea of the 
guinea pig. . . . The microphonics generated at the 
apex by low tones or near the round window by high 
tones are conducted electrically to the other end of 
the cochlea with an attenuation of at least 10 db. . . 
At high intensities the microphonic for a tone of 
3000 c.p.s. or higher may show a very strong ‘sub- 
harmonic’ at the apex although the sub-harmonic 
component is very small at the round window. The 
threshold for appearance of the sub-harmonic is 
very sharp.” —W. A. Rosenblith. 


2337. Dix, M.R. ( National Hosp., Queen Square: 
London, W.C. 1.), Hallpike, C. S., & Hood, J. D. 
Auditory adaptation in the human subject. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 164, 59-60.—A form of auditory fatigue 
which appears during the application of a fatiguing 
tone was observed by introducing a constant tone 
to one ear and a variable tone to the other and re- 

uiring the observer to equate after various dura- 
tions the loudness of the 2 tones. Graphs presented 
indicate that, unlike post-stimulatory fatigue, this 
“‘per-stimulatory fatigue”’ is present at all intensities, 
does not increase indefinitely (reaches a maximum 
after about 34 minutes regardless of the intensity of 
the fatiguing tone), and undergoes a recovery rapid 
during the first 10 secs. and complete after about 1 
min.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2338. Glorig, Aram. (Walter Reed General Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Hearing evaluation by low con- 
versational voice tests. Amn. Otol., etc., St Louis, 
1949, 58, 394-402.—It is concluded from 173 com- 
parisons of “‘spoken voice” test results and audi- 
ometric findings in male members of the auditory 
rehabilitation unit at Walter Reed General Hospital 
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that, ‘‘The ‘spoken voice’ test has inherent faults 
which make it impossible to arrive at even approxi- 
mate hearing thresholds.""—A. C. Hoffman. 


2339. Hirsh, I. J., & Webster, F.A. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Some determinants of interaural 
phase effects. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 496- 
501.—‘‘The present experiment attempts to deter- 
mine what characteristics a masking sound must have 
if it is to produce interaural phase effects. A 250- 
cycle tone was presented against four different 
‘maskers’: (1) pure tones, (2) regular pulses [125 
p.p.s. |, (3) random pulses [average 125 p.p.s. ] and 
(4) random noise. .. . The results indicate that 
the threshold for the tone in the presence of a regu- 
lar, periodic masker does not depend to any signifi- 
cant degree upon interaural phase relations. A nec- 
essary characteristic of the masker that produces 
interaural phase effects is randomness or irregularity. 
Both masking and the interaural phase effects in- 
crease as the frequency band of a random masker 
approaches the frequency of the tone.”"—W. A. 
Rosenblith. 


2340. Jones, Marvin F. (Manhattan Eye, Ear & 
Throat Hosp., New York.), & Edmonds, F. C., Jr. 
Acoustic and vestibular barometry: air pressure 
effects on hearing and equilibrium of unoperated 
and fenestrated ears. Amn. Otol., etc., St Louis, 
1949, 58, 323-344.—Data are presented on the 
effects of variation in air pressure up to 60 cm. 
(induced by means of a specially constructed ear 
plug) on sensations of vertigo and auditory thresh- 
olds as reported by 32 normal observers and 8 
fenestration patients. Most of the normal patients 
reported a feeling of ‘‘suction,’’ “pulling” or “‘press- 
ure,” becoming uncomfortable at the extremes of 
pressure used. If bone conduction was 30 or more 
db. greater than air conduction, very little change in 
intensity of sound was reported; if, however, the 
bone conduction was less than 30 db. greater than 
the air conduction, a decrease in the intensity of the 
introduced sound was usually reported.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


2341. Meyer, Max F. Beats from combining a 
unit frequency with a mistuned multiple. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 62, 424-430.——Two beats of the 
higher tone per 5 sec. will distinctly be heard when 
one tuning fork of 100 d/v and another of 500.4 d/v 
are sounded together on resonance boxes. An ex- 
planation and description of this type of phenom- 
enon are provided.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2342. Moles, A. (Laboratoire d’Acoustique, 66 
rue Saint Sebastien, Marseilles, France.) An inter- 
ference paradox in sound. Nature, Lond., 1949, 
164, 487.—2 violins playing “in unison” always 
sound louder (rather than softer as expected from 
the theory of interference) than one because, it is 
suggested: slight variations in pitch occur in each 
violin; vibrato playing continuously modifies both 
the frequency and amplitude of the note, thus pre- 
venting the ear from perceiving regular beats; and 
acoustic “‘images’’ on the walls of the room act as 
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sources of random phase distribution—-A. C. 
Hoffman. 


2343. Nickerson, James F. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.) Intonation of solo and ensemble perform- 
ance of the same melody. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1949, 21, 593-595.—A study was made of solo and 
ensemble performance of the same musical material 
as related to systems of intonation postulated by 
certain acoustical, musical, and psychological the- 
ories. Analyses of variance and ‘“‘t’’ tests of sig- 
nificance were used in comparing solo and ensemble 
performances and each, respectively to equi-tem- 
meee just and Pythagorean intonations. The num- 

r of significant differences was at a minimum in 
solo vs. Pythagorean and ensemble vs. Pythagorean 
comparisons. These results thus confirm earlier 
findings for unaccompanied melodies and indicate 
that Pythagorean intonation is also most typical of 
ensemble performance. Factors causing this pattern 
of intonation appear to dominate over both ensemble 
(harmonic) demands and the often assumed ‘“‘cul- 
tural conditioning” which may exist for equi-tem- 
pered intonation.—W. A. Rosenblith. 


2344. Perlman, H.B. Some —. problems in 
conduction deafness. Ann. Olol., etc. St Louts, 
1949, 58, 86-110.—36 graphs of the frequency re- 
sponse of the ear drum under varying physical condi- 
tions of the specimens (removed at autopsy) are 
presented. The vibrations were studied by means 
of a metal foil adhering to the drum membrane and 
a pick-up device activating a cathode ray oscillo- 
scope.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2345. Pollack, Irwin. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 

Mass.) Specification of sound-pressure levels. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 412-417.—Several of 
the previously published OSRD Reports are re- 
viewed briefly to describe the more important con- 
version factors that may be used in transferrin 
from one set of measurements to another. Sound 
pressure curves are presented and described under 
the following headings: coupler measurements; 
calibration under an earphone cushion; calibration 
at eardrum—‘‘closed ear’’; real-ear response; cali- 
bration at eardrum—‘open ear’; calibrations at 
eardrum—open ear with random incidence. Some 
necessary cautions are also indicated.—S. C. Erick- 
sen. 
2346. Smith, Moncrieff H., & Licklider, J. C. R. 
(Hervard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Statistical bias in 
comparisons of monaural and binaural thresholds: 
binaural summation or binaural supplementation. 
Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 278-284.—The writers con- 
sider the evidence for and the methodological prob- 
lems involved in the determination of binaural sum- 
mation. 12 references.—S. Ross. 


2347. Sullivan, Joseph A. (U. Toronto, Can.), 
Gotlieb, C. C., & Hodges, W. E. The human ear as 
an analyzer of sound. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1949, 59, 764-770.—A technique is described for 
generating in an earphone a rectangular wave-form 
of variable height, duration, and recurrence rate for 


use in measuring the ability of the ear to detect the 
presence of an harmonic.—A. C. Hoffman. 


2348. Wallach, H (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.), 
Newman, Edwin B., & Rosenzweig, Mark R. The 
effect in sound localization. Amer. J. 

sychol., 1949, 62, 315-336.—The problems of how 
sounds can be localized as accurately as they are in a 
reverberant room and why we hear only a single 
sound underlie the sequence of several experiments. 
The first experiment using actual sources of sound 
shows the precedence effect: 2 brief sounds that 
reach the subject’s ears in close succession will be 
heard as a single sound if the interval between them 
is sufficiently short. The succeeding experiments 
indicate various special conditions of this effect and 
support a second general principle: if two brief 
sounds are heard as fused into a single sound, the 
localization of the total sound is determined largely 
by the location of the first sound. The results are 
presented in graphic form with a schematic sketch 
showing the type of stimulus presentation.—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

2349. Wever, Ernest Glen. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Theory of hearing. New York: Wiley 1949. xiii, 
484 p. $6.00.—Reviews history of auditory theory, 
dichotomizes this development into “frequency” and 
“place” theories, concludes that neither type is 
sufficient alone, synthesizes the two in his ‘volley 
theory.” Data that are brought to the support of 
this theory are taken from experiments in psycho- 
acoustics, mechanics of the middle ear and cochlea, 
anatomy and electrophysiology of the cochlea and 
auditory nervous system, and certain clinical syn- 
dromes. The role of “place’’ theory is assigned to 
frequencies above 5000 cps. “Frequency” theory 
describes best phenomena below 400 cps. Both must 
be invoked for frequencies between 400 and 5000 
cps. Extensive bibliography.—J. J. Hirsh. 


2350. Wulzen, Rosalind, & Plympton, Alice B. 
(Oregon State Coll., Corvallis.) earing in guinea 
pigs deficient in the anti-stiffness factor. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 172-174.—68 con- 
trol and 68 11-month, dietary-deficient guinea pigs 
were individually and repeatedly exposed to auditory 
“signals” from “‘O to a frequency of 17,000 cycles” 
during a 7-month testing interval. It is reported 
that the deficient animals “‘may . . . develop inabil- 
ity to respond with the ear-flick to auditory stimuli. 
. . » 28% of the deficient animals were deaf accord- 
ing to the ear-flick test, in contrast to 0% among the 
stock animals.”— L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 2208, 2212, 2215) 
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2351. Beach, Frank A., & Levinson, Gilbert. 
(Yaje U., New Haven, Conn.) Diurnal variations in 
the mating behavior of male rats. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 78-80.—27 adult, inexperi- 
enced male rats were housed under 12-hour alternat- 
ing light-dark conditions. Observations of the mat- 
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ing behavior of each animal with receptive females 
show that males tested during the dark phase were 
much more sexually active. From this and other re- 
sults it is concluded that the ‘‘male rat’s tendency to 
engage in sexual behavior is greater at night than in 
the day and that the difference is probably due to 
the higher metabolic rate which characterizes the 
early nocturnal portion of the diurnal cycle.”’— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2352. Grant, Vernon W. (13500 Blenheim Road, 
Cleveland, 10, O.) A fetishistic theory of amorous 
fixation. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 17-37.—The 
fundamental needs of a fetish theory are set forth in 
a discussion of the varied roles of fetishes in ‘‘the 
affective and perceptual components of sexual be- 
havior.”” 55 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


2353. Griffiths, William J., Jr., & Cohen, Martin. 
(U. Mississippi, University.) Effects of mo 
sulphate and diaminon hydrochloride on ates 
of audiogenic seizures in albino rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 391-397.—‘‘Twenty 
albino rats resistant to audiogenic seizures were 
treated with intraperitoneal injections of 3 mg. per 
kg. body weight of morphine sulphate and diaminon 
hydrochloride. The animals were tested for seizure 
susceptibility 118 minutes and 6 hours following drug 
administration. Neither drug significantly affected 
incidence of sound-induced convulsions in the rats. 
Ten albino rats, matched controls for the experi- 
mental group, were given 3 mg. per kg. intraperi- 
toneal injections of distilled water. There were no 
changes in incidence of audiogenic seizures resulting 
from this treatment."”— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


2354. Johnson, W. H. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Can.) The role of the vestibular 
apparatus in motion sickness. Rev. canad. Biol., 
1949, 8, 323.—Abstract. 


2355. Lacey, Oliver L., Siegel, Paul S., & Sieg 
Helen S. (U. Alabama, University.) The relation o 
body morphology to galvanic skin conductance and 
response. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 430-432.— 
The following data were obtained from 92 men: 
basal level of conductance, the change in his con- 
ductance (GSR) following an electric shock, height, 
weight and morphological index by dividing height 
by weight. No significant correlations were evident 
between conductance and MI or between the GSR 
and MI. The methodological and theoretical im- 
portance of such a study is indicated.—S. C. Ericksen. 


2356. Miller, F. R., Wilkey, W. D., & Luke, R. W. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Ont., Can.) The rela- 
tion of cortical electrical potentials to motor unit 
responses. ev. canad. Biol., 1949, 8, 330.— 
Abstract. 

2357. Peterson, Geo. M. (U. New Mexico, 
a ) Changes in handedness in the rat by 

local application of acetylcholine to the cerebral 
cortex. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 404— 
412.—The handedness of 150 rats was tested before 
and after local cortical application of acetylcholine. 
17 of the animals showed positive changes in handed- 
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ness. Of the 18, 16 were ambidextrous before the 
ration. The writer concludes: (1) “Acetyl- 
oline, properly applied in suitable concentrations, 
pe a differential effect on the cerebral cortex of the 
rat, as evidenced by contralateral clonic contractions 
and changes in preferential handedness. (2) In 
ambidextrous animals, it may produce a marked 
increase in the use of the hand controlled by the part 
- the brain which it effects. (3) In rare instances, 
partial transfers in single-handed rats by 
uencing a homologous mechanism to the one 
aaainaiin functioning. This effect has previously 
been accomplished only by means of practice.’’— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 
2358. Rosvold, H. Enger, & Walker, Alan M. 
( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Effect of electrocon- 
vulsive shocks on nest building in the male albino 
rat. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 72, 270-272. 
—‘‘12 rats were shocked once a day for 9 days after 
which they were placed in a relatively cold attic 
room and supplied with nest building materials.” 
9 control animals (without shock) were treated 
similarly. During the early post shock period ‘‘the 
convulsed animals made no attempt at nest building 
whereas their controls built excellent nests.’’ Grad- 
ual recovery is reported, so that by the 10th day 
the “‘convulsed animals built nests equal to those of 
the control rats.’’ It is concluded that the ‘“‘dis- 
ruptive effects of convulsive shocks on nest building 
. may be common to both sexes and that they 
are not necessarily the result of the combined factors 
of shock and maternity” as reported earlier for the 
female.— L. A. Pennington. 


2359. Roudinesco, —————-, & Thyss, Jean. 
L’enfant gaucher; étude clinique; signification 
rere problémes pédagogiques. (The left- 

anded child; a clinical study; physiological signifi- 
cation; pedagogical problems.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 
8-28; 126-141.—An exhaustive review of the litera- 
ture on the lefthanded child is made under the 
following captions: methods of determining lateral 
re gre statistical data on the proportion of left- 

anded in a normal population; etiology of lateral 

references; the physiology of lateral preference. 
The pathologies associated with lefthandedness, and 
especially with those whose lefthandedness has been 
changed to either ambidexterity or to righthanded- 
ness are: disturbances of speech, manual awkward- 
ness, strabismus, reading and writing disturbances, 
psychic disturbances. The authors advise against 
attempts to change lefthandedness.— F. C. Sumner. 


2360. Siegel, Paul S., & Steinberg, Morris. (U. 
Alabama, University.) Activity level as a function of 
hunger. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 413- 
416.—"The activity level of 60 male albino rats was 
determined under conditions of ad libitum feeding 
and watering. The animals were divided into 4 
matched groups and activity was then determined 
under the conditions, 12, 24, 36, and 48 hours food 
privation. The curve relating activity to food priva- 
tion is a negatively accelerated increasing function.” 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 
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2361. Thorpe, W. H. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Orientation and methods of communication of the 
honey bee and its sensitivity to the polarization of 
the light. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 11-14.—The 
work of von Frisch and further observations are re- 
viewed of the apparent orientation of bees to the 
polarization of light in performing their “‘waggle- 
dance” by which location of food-sources is indi- 
cated to hivemates.—A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstract 2867) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2362. Altus, William S., & Clark, Jerry H. 
(Santa Barbara Coll., Calif.) The effect of adjust- 
ment patterns upon the intercorrelation of intelli- 

ence subtest variables. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 
9-48.—"'The data educed from three samples of 
Army illiterates, two of the samples being ‘old line,’ 
native-born whites, one being non-English, Spanish- 
speaking soldiers, showed a fairly marked and 
consistent trend for the maladjusted trainees [as de- 
termined by a score on an orally administered adjust- 
ment test ] to have a higher order of intercorrelation 
among their abilities when abilities are defined by a 
score on individual subtests of the Army Wechsler 
than was true of the well-adjusted trainees. Fur- 
ther study eliminated patterning as a reasonable 
explanation of these results.” Altus offers the 
“highly theoretical, tenuous, and shaky” hypothesis 
(stemming from previously obtained effects of age 
on the factor loadings of the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
namely high subtest intercorrelation for children as 
compared with adults) that persistent maladjust- 
ment from youth may arrest intellectual as well as 
emotional development.—J. C. Franklin. 

2363. Barnett, Albert. (Texas Technological Coll., 
Lubbock, Tex.) A note on mechanical aptitude of 
West Texans. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 316-318. 
—The Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board AA 
was administered to 371 freshmen in 1941 and the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test was taken by 383 
men coming for vocational advisement to the 
Guidance Center in 1947 and 1948. Both groups 
showed superiority in mechanical aptitude above 
the norms for the tests. Age and farm back-grounds 
are offered as possible part explanations for the 
differences, but the authors conclude that ‘Further 
study needs to be made on the relationship of tested 
hand skills to tested mechanical aptitudes.’’—C. G. 
Browne. 

2364. Berge, Claude. Le symbolisme des coul- 
eurs. (The symbolic meaning of colors.) Psyché, 
1949, 4, 757-777.—This is the last of three articles 
discussing the symbolic meaning of several colors.— 
G. G. Besnard. 

2365. Chernikoff, Rube, & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of response ter- 
mination of the stimulus upon reaction time. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 357-364.—When 
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reaction time for human subjects to a tone was meas- 
ured under conditions of (1) a fixed tone-duration of 
2 seconds, and (2) a duration dependent upon the 
speed of the subject's reaction (S's response ter- 
minating the tone), the results showed a significantly 
faster reaction time for the response-terminated con- 
dition. ‘The effect of the response terminated tone 
on reaction time is attributed primarily to knowledge 
of results which this treatment provides the sub- 
jects.” —L. I. O’ Kelly. 

2366. Hanson, D. A. (Birmingham U., Eng.) 
The influence of age and sex on “reasoning.” J. 
exp. Biol., 1949, 26, 317-326.—Observations on 100 
albino rats tested on the Maier three-table problem 
indicate that Maier’s results, showing older rats more 
successful than younger animals, pertain only if the 
animals are not fully adjusted to the experimental 
procedure. Given animals which have been handled 
frequently and have become ‘“‘emotionally’’ adjusted 
to testing, the younger animals are more successful. 
Post-pubertal females are less successful on the prob- 
lem than post-pubertal males, but this difference is 
again ascribed to differences in adjustment to the 
experimental procedure rather than to differences in 
“reasoning” ability —W. E. Kappauf. 

2367. London, Ivan D. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) The treatment of emotions in contemporary 
Soviet psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 89- 
100.—Soviet views on emotion are derived from a 
forth-coming American edition of Rubinshtein’s 
The Bases of General Psychology. Emotions are seen 
as dependent upon the historico-social development 
of man and his personality with the biological basis 
recognized but subordinated to factors present in the 
concrete situation. Emotions are neither organizing 
nor disorganizing per se but should be thought of as 
increasing or decreasing efiective activity. Emotions 
are intimately related to, in fact are a unity with 
needs, motives, and perceptual and intellectual 
activities. Stress is placed on the historico-cultural 
role in the development of emotions rather than on 
biological maturation. With new experiences in a 
social context, new, relatively autonomous emotions 
come into being.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2368. McCreary, John, K. (Bates Coil. Lewiston, 
Me.) A. N. Whitehead’s theory of feeling. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 41, 67-78.—Whitehead’s theory of 
feeling and his contributions therein to psychology 
and the problem of personality are evaluated. Feel- 
ing is the basic concept in psychology. Through 
feelings data progressively attain the unity of a sub- 
ject. The subject emerges from the world through 
feeling. The experiencing organism arises out of the 
world which it feels and it constructs its own nature 
from the way in which it feels it—B. R. Bugelski. 

2369. McCurdy, Harold G. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Experimental notes on the asymmetry 
of the human face. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 
44, 553-555.—To test Wolff’s assertions about 
facial asymmetry (see 17: 3467) full-face photos of 
42 women were split and printed from mirror- 
imaged half negatives. Faces composed of two right 
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halves were judged by students to be more like the 

whole face than were the left-half faces. Ratings of 

facial asymmetry showed no relation to Bell Adjust- 

en Inventory scores of the subjects——C. M. 
arsh, 


2370. Pradines, Maurice. L’antinomie de la 
raison scientifique: imagination et intuition. (The 
antinomy of scientific reason: imagination and 
intuition.) J. Psychol. norm, path., 1949, 42, 143- 
169.—In this second article dealing with the antin- 
omy of scientific knowledge and reality as it is 
known through the senses, (see 24: 7), the author 
takes issue with the Kantian view which limits reason 
to the ordering of sense experience, and with his 
separation of the a priori principles of intensity and 
space which are in fact interdependent. The sci- 
ences of space and number may be objective without 
being representational, because they are based on 
intuitive awareness of how the organism operates. 
Mind is concerned with process rather than product. 
Reason is both intuition and imagination, the former 
derived from the past, the latter an élan toward the 
future. There is evidence in both the fields of art 
and morals that the truer intuitive nature has been 
stifled by our dependence upon sense knowledge.— 
M. Sheehan. 

2371. Rapp, Albert. (U. Tenn., Knoxville.) A 
phylogenetic theory of wit and humor. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 30, 81-96.—A general evolutionary 
theory of wit and humor based on the assumptions 
“(a) that all forms of wit and humor which we know 
derive ultimately from a single prototype; and (b) 
that all families or species which developed out of 
this prototype contain evidence tending to reveal 
the process of transition.’’ The prototype is ‘thrash- 
ing laughter,’ i.e., “the laughter of triumph in a 
primitive physical duel.” Ridicule, affectionate 
ridicule, riddles, punning riddles, puns, and wit 
generally evoke laughter because they are symbolic 
and substitutive developments traceable to the proto- 
typic contest. “Suppressive” laughter results from 
the ridiculosity or humiliation of constraining per- 
sons and institutions roughly in proportion to the 
degree of constraint they impose. The only alterna- 
tive to a “tentative reconstructed history” and 
theory of the evolution of wit and humor is “‘spon- 
taneous generation.”’"—J. C. Franklin. 

2372. Tartacover, Xavier. Psychologie des grands 
joueurs d’échecs. (Psychology of great chess 
players.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 719-739.—A series of 
anecdotes concerning the activity and behavior of 
great chess players during tournament play.—G. G. 
Besnard. 

2373. Yacorzynski, G. K. ( Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) The postulation of two different 
but functionally related mechanisms in adaptive 
behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 111-123.— 
Learning and perception are two different but func- 
tionally related mechanisms. A change in the one 
affects the other. Different parts of the nervous 
system are used to mediate each. Acceptance of this 
view would eliminate theoretical attempts to make 
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both processes fit one set of principles and would 
make for an integrated picture which is supported 
by available evidence from memory curves for rote 
learning, meaningful, and insight data, clinical types, 
factors in intelligence tests, etc.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2374. Adams, Jack A. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The problem of controlling level of learning in studies 
of associative interference in psychomotor perform- 
ance. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep. SDC 
57-2-9.) 8 p.—The difficulties of setting up satis- 
factory criteria of learning level are discussed for 
both verbal and motor learning. It is suggested that 
the adjusted-learning technique is superior to all 
others for paired-associate learning. For such motor 
tasks as are provided by the Mashburn apparatus, 
the method of controlling learning level by requiring 
all subjects to attain the same relative level with 
respect to their own learning potential is recom- 
mended. A fixed number of trials would be given and 
a curve would be fitted to the scores and extrapolated 
to obtain an estimate of the subject’s performance 
asymptote.—M. W. Raben. 

2375. Dunlap, Knight. Habits; their making and 

ing. New York: Liveright, 1949. xvi, 394 p. 
$3.00.—This revised text (see 7: 869), aims at 
“formation of valuable habits and the breaking of 
bad ones.” The first half outlines a “‘critical evalu- 
ation of psychological data,’’ based on animal as well 
as human behavior, and serves as a foundation for 
“the final applications.”’ Habits in academic, social, 
and sexual adjustment are dealt with, as well as 
treatment of tics and stammering. The author's 
concept of negative practice is explained. A 120- 
page appendix offers an historical note, a detailed 
bibliography by chapter, and a comprehensive 
bibliography on habit formation (1937-1949) by 
J. E. Morsh.—R. Tyson. 


2376. Fraser, D. C. Humphrey’s paradox: a 
further investigation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
227-—233.—An experiment which the author felt 
might meet Hull’s criticisms of the original ‘‘Humph- 
rey’s paradox”’ study was carried out. The experi- 
ment required that subjects be conditioned to make 
a finger movement response to a 350 cycle tone as 
the CS, with an electric shock serving as the UCS. 
In those cases where a stabilized CR was ultimately 
established to the 350 cycle tone, the subject was 
then presented a complex stimulus into which the 
former CS was incorporated as a part of a total 
Gestalt. Of 11 subjects tested, none gave a CR when 
presented with the ‘“‘cuckoo” configuration in which 
the former CS had been imbedded.— L. E. Thune. 

2377. Gagne, Robert M., Baker, Katherine E., & 
Wylie, Ruth C. (Connecticut Coll., New London.) 
The effects of an interfering task on the learning of a 
ig as motor skill. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: 
U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. 
Rep. SDC 316-1-9.) 25 p.—The motor task used 
was the Complex Coordination Test, in which the 
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subject aligns three sets of red and green lights by 
moving a stick and rudder. The interfering task 
consisted of appropriate back and forth movements 
of a gear shift in response to red or green light. 
Learning was divided into 6 stages of 26 trials each, 
and interference was introduced at a later stage with 
each of 6 groups of 22 college men. In terms of time 
to make 26 settings, the interference produced a 
temporary increase in time at whatever stage it was 
first introduced.—M. W. Raben. 

2378. Gagne, Robert M., Baker, Katherine E., & 
Wylie, Ruth C. (Connecticut Coll., New London.) 
Transfer of training to a motor skill as a function of 
variation in rate of response. Port Washington, 
L. L, N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices Center, 
1949. (Tech. Rep—SDC 316-1-10.) 33 p.—The 
task involved turning a crank to keep a pointer 
aligned with a target which moved irregularly over a 
120° sector on the circumference of a dial. 4 rates 
were used. Time on target could be measured during 
one minute trials. 5 groups of 31 male subjects each 
were matched on 2 trials at rate of 1 turn for 12.5° 
movement. Groups were then given 8 trials at one 
rate followed by 8 trials at another rate. A signifi- 
cant degree of positive transfer to Rate 1 resulted 
from training on the other 3. The relative amount 
of positive transfer obtained from training depended 
on the degree of similarity between the training and 
final tasks.—M. W. Raben. 


2379. Grice, G. Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Visual discrimination learning with simultaneous 
and successive presentation of stimuli. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 365-373.—Two groups of 
white rats were trained in a visual size discrimination 
problem, one group being presented simultaneously 
with the two stimuli, the other group being presented 
with the two stimuli successively. ‘““There was no 
significant difference between the two groups in the 
rate of developing differential response tendencies 
to the two stimuli.” Upon shifting the stimulus 
presentation condition between the groups, each 
group responded appropriately. ‘The results are 
interpreted as indicating that no act of comparison 
is involved in such learning as is assumed by the 
relational theory of discrimination learning, Cand ] 

. a8 supporting a theory which assumes that 
discrimination learning consists of the development 
of habit strength to the positive stimulus and inhibi- 
tion to the negative stimulus as a result of reinforced 
and non-reinforced responses." —L. J. O’ Kelly. 


2380. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.) An 
experimental examination of the non-selective 
principle of association of drive-stimuli. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 62, 382-391.—After briefly summariz- 
ing previous work on differential responses to differ- 
ent drives the design of the present experiment was 

resented. White rats were used in a single unit 
Times situation. The experimental group raised 
on a milk-iron-copper liquid diet performed in the 
test-trials similarly to the control, normally raised, 
roup—the percentage of appropriate responses in 
th groups could be attributed to chance. The re- 
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sults are interpreted in terms of the nonselective 
and the selective principles of association. Prefer- 
ence is given to the latter.—S. C. Erisksen. 


2381. Kendler, Tracy Seedman. (U. Jowa, lowa 
City.) The effect of success and failure on the recall 
of tasks. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 79-87.—In a 
test of repression (inhibition of recall) subjects 
worked on short and long problems presented as a 
pseudo-intelligence test. Subjects were told they did 
well on short, poorly on the long problems. Later 
testing revealed better recall with the rewarded 
tasks. The difference is attributed to the reward 
rather than to repressing effects of the failure experi- 
ence.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2382. Langhorne, Maurice Curtis. (Emory U., 
Ga.) The rotated maze and retroactive inhibition. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 37-46.—No significant 
degrees of retroactive inhibition were obtained in 
comparing relearning of a Miles pencil maze learned 
after interpolated learning of the same maze rotated 
90, 180, and 270 degrees from the original learning 
position. The learning of original and interpolated 
positions took place at 24 hour intervals. Tests for 
R.I. were 24 hours later. Reasons for failing to find 
R.I. are discussed in line with opinions of reviewers 
who find little R.I. for motor skills.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2383. MacCorquodale, Kenneth, & Meehl, Paul 
E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) “Cognitive” 
learning in the absence of competition of incentives. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 383-—390.—Using 
a single-unit T-maze one group of rats was run while 
satiated for food and water with food and water in the 
right goal box and another satiated group with food 
and water in the left goal box. After 14 trials both 
groups were run under a 24-hour hunger and thirst 
drive. Results indicated that both groups showed 
evidence of learning the location of the food and 
water. ‘The significance of this result for a decision 
between cognition and S-R theories is lessened by the 
fact that there appears to be a significant preference 
for the side on which the incentive is found even 
during the satiated runs. It appears that the sec- 
ondary reinforcing effect of food and water as in- 
centives is at least in some degree dissociated from 
the primary drives.” — L. I. O’ Kelly. 

2384. Moreno, J. L. The spontaneity theory of 
learning. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 191-196.—Real and 
dynamic learning occurs only when the actions 
taken by the learner in the moment of learning are 
completely lived through. Residua of action not so 
spontaneous may frustrate the learner and cause 

sychotic or neurotic symptoms. Various learning 
instruments must be evaluated in terms of what they 
accomplish for the autonomy, spontaneity, and 
creativity of the learners themselves. Psychodrama 
and sociodrama represent a high degree of involve- 
ment and autonomy by these criteria.—V. Johnson. 

2385. Nissen, Henry W., Blum, Josephine Sem- 
mes, & Blum, Robert A. (Yerkes Laboratory of 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Conditional 
matching behavior in chimpanzee; implications for 
the comparative study of intelligence. J. comp. 
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physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 339-356.—Only one out of 
8 young adult chimpanzees was able to master all of 
the steps involved in learning a complex matching- 
from-sample problem, “. . . the final problem re- 
quiring choice of that one of two objects which 
matched the sample in respect to either color or 
form in accordance with a second, conditional cue.” 
The authors’ analysis of the problems showed the 
conditional response itself to be a relatively minor 
source of difficulty; the chief factor seemed to be 
“the shift of cue-values in progressive stages of 
training, and the change (usually a decrease) in 
effective cues... There also seemed to be a 
“disproportionate responsiveness to differences as 
contrasted to similarities and consistencies.”” The 
inconsistent development of one or another be- 
havior mechanism at the expense of balance between 
mechanisms is discussed as a possible factor in the 
explanation of abnormal behavior.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


2386. Schneider, Arnold E. A statistical study of 
the learning ability of men as it relates to age, educa- 
tion, and intelligence with particular reference to 
bookkeeping and clerical procedures. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1948. 71 p.—The relationships of age, 
years of formal education, intelligence, occupational 
experience, arithmetic achievement, recency of 
educational experience, and previous courses in 
bookkeeping or accounting to success in learning 
were investigated. The criterion for learning suc- 
cess was a battery of tests administered at equally 
spaced intervals during the 16 weeks of learning. 
Data were collected on 3134 subjects over a period of 
2 years. Positive correlations ranging from .16 to 
.51 were found for intelligence, schooling, experience, 
age, and arithmetic achievement. Negative correla- 
tions ranging from —.26 to —.07 were found for 
previous courses in bookkeeping and recency of 
educational experience.—G. C. Carter. 


2387. Siegel, Paul S., & Siegel, Helen S. (U. 
Alabama, University.) The effect of electroconvul- 
sive shock on the anticipatory gradient in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 374-382.—An 
experimental group of 8 and a control group of 7 
male albino rats were trained in a straightaway until 
they achieved a criterion of 6 successive trials mani- 
festing an anticipatory reaction (defined as: “. . 
the time consumed in the last six-foot section equalled 
or exceeded the time consumed in the intermediate 
section. . . .”) Each experimental animal was then 
given electroconvulsive shock and 2 further straight- 
away trials. The control group was given shock to 
the hind legs. Electroconvulsive shock almost 
totally abolished the anticipatory reaction, the con- 
trol group showing no disruption. Retraining of 
the convulsive group showed a return of the antic- 
ipatory reaction.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

2388. Smith, Moncrieff H., Jr. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) The influence of isolation on 
immediate memory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 
405-411.—The learning materials were lists of 13 
common two-syllable adjectives. The “crowded” 


and “‘isolated”’ lists were learned in counterbalanced 
order by college student groups. The presence of 
one red item in an otherwise black list had no effect 
on the overall recall of the list whether tested for 
immediate memory by the methods of recognition 
and of recall after a single presentation. The super- 
ior recall of the red item itself seemed to displace 
other items in the list since there was no demonstra- 
ble difference in recall between the ‘“‘crowded,”’ all 
black, and the “‘isolated”’ lists.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2389. Smith, Moncrieff H., Jr., & Ste Ellen 
G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The influence 
of isolation on the learning of surrounding materials. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1949, 62, 369-381.—Using lists of 
13 two-syllable adjectives, isolation of one item by 
printing in red had little influence on the rate of 
learning of the entire list although the isolated item 
showed a distinct gain. Increased rate of learning 
seemed to result from greater ease in serial organiza- 
tion of the list rather than from any direct and im- 
mediate action of isolation.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2390. Sperry, R. W. (U. Chicago, Iil.), & Clark, 
Eugenie. Interocular transfer of visual discrimina- 
tion habits in a teleost fish. Physiol. Zodl., 1949, 22, 
372-378.—16 gobies with a blinder on the right eye 
were trained, against an initial preference, to swim 
to the smaller, higher, and less brightly colored of 
2 lures (fish meat vs. glass wool or red rubber) to a 
criterion of 17 correct out of 20 consecutive trials, 
followed by overlearning for a minimum of 120 addi- 
tional trials. When the blinder was shifted to the 
left eye, transfer was good in 5 fish. The remaining 
fish were found to have retained the habit when the 
blinder was shifted back to the right eye for 25 
trials. Of 2 of these latter, only 1 showed transfer 
when the blinder was again over the left eye. 13 
additional fish trained with both eyes uncovered 
retained the habit with 1 eye covered. The conclu- 
sion is drawn that the nervous system of teleost can 
mediate interocular transfer, but is not at the stage 
of development to assure transfer in all instances.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstract 2776) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2391. Hermann, Imre. Denkpsychologische Be- 
trachtungen im Gebiete der mathematischen Men- 
genlehre. (Reflections regarding the psychology of 
thinking in the area of the mathematical theory of 
sets.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1949, 8, 189- 
231.—The theory of sets founded by G. Cantor pre- 
sents various analogies to the characteristics of the 
unconscious. It originated in a hypomanic mental 
state and its logical contradictions had the effect of 
a mental shock. The attempts to overcome these 
contradictions disclose three modes of thought, 
logical, intuitive, and formalistic, which resemble 
hysteric-phobic, compulsive neurotic, and schizoid 
modes of thought respectively. The new logical 
axiom of selection emerging from the work of the 
mathematicians concerned with the theory of sets 
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permits a study of the psychological conditions for 
the evidence of logical axioms. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 

2392. Prasad, Kali. (U. Lucknow, Lucknow, 
India.) The psychology of meaning. Lucknow: 
University of Lucknow, 1949. 209 p. Rs. 10 or 
15s.—After a critical chapter on current psychologi- 
cal theories of meaning, this book reviews the growth 
of meaning experience in animal behavior, primitive 
behavior, and child behavior. Additional chapters 
deal with the psychoanalytic theory, neurological 
theories, and an analysis of Rorschach protocols for 
S's aged 14, 16, 18, 21, 26, and 35 years to illustrate 
the emergence and development of meaning. Final 
chapters relate the study to a Lewin-type field the- 
ory of mind and summarize some speculations on the 
dynamics of the meaning process.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2393. Voellmy, Erwin. Psychologisches um 
kleine und grosse Zahlen. (Psychological comments 
on small and large numbers.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1949, 8, 231-253.—Words containing 
hidden numbers as dubious, betwixt, dispute (two), 
tribute, trivial (three), quartet, quarter (four), etc. 
show how small numbers appear as a property im- 
mediately connected with objects. The number four 
is seen to constitute a numerical threshold. Larger 
numbers are not as easily comprehensible, and the 
larger they are the more difficult they are to grasp. 
Comprehension is brought about by a number system 
in which large numbers are expressed in terms of 
combinations and groupings of smaller ones. French 
and English summary.—A. F. Muensinger. 


(See also abstracts 2216, 2434, 2479, 2703) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2394. [British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. ] Measurement and trend of intelligence. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 598-599.—This review of 
the September symposium held by Section J (Psy- 
chology) of the British Association covers the topics 
of differential birth-rate in different social classes 
and in different intelligence-levels of the same social 
class; sex, occupational, and familial differences in 
intelligence; validity of test scores as measurements 
of intelligence; and the nature-nurture problem.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2395. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Vocabulary as an arbitrary definer of the 
verbal relations factor. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. 
Probl. Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 47-49.—Studies sug- 
gest that ‘‘verbal tests of the types used in aptitude 
batteries, when taken alone, generate only one major 
factor, and that the vocabulary test is at least as 
good a measure of this factor as any other. In the 
case of the ‘verbal relations’ factor, it may prove 
profitable to study residual factors after forcing this 
factor to coincide exactly with vocabulary.”—dH. 
Feitfel. 

2396. Davis, Frederick B. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) Delimiting the verbal 
factor. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Serv., 1949, 50-51.—The author would like to see 
the verbal factor defined rather narrowly as an index 
of both range and precision of word meanings and 
suggests that it be measured by means of cleverly 
contrived multiple-choice items. The verbal factor 
would then be divorced in large measure from the 
reasoning abilities involved in items of the word- 
analogy type or of the opposites type. These rea- 
soning abilities are probably important enough to 
warrant assigning separate names to them.—H. 
Feifel. 

2397. Lorge, Irving. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Why a verbal factor? Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probi., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 45—-46.—"‘ Modern intelligence 
tests should stress the processes underlying intel- 
lectual performances. To the degree that similar 
processes with similar weights are tested in various 
content fields, the necessity for separate itemization 
of verbal, number, and space factors will become less 
attractive. A departure from the heavy overload of 
verbal content in intelligence tests is needed to get 
a better understanding of the average behavior of 
individuals, not only with ideas, but also, using E. L. 
Thorndike’s concept, of manipulating things and 
dealing with people.”—H. Feifel. 

2398. Manuel, Herschel T. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The verbal factor from the consumer point of view. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 
56-57.—The author makes the following points with 
reference to the verbal factors in an aptitude test 
battery to be used by consumers, i.e., teachers, 
counselors, and personnel officers: (1) The total 
number of factors provided by the whole battery 
should be large enough to include the most use- 
significant aptitudes, and yet held to the minimum 
necessary for the purpose to be served. (2) The 
score on the verbal components of the battery should 
represent the verbal factor without further analysis. 
(3) The verbal factor should be expressed in lan- 
guage easily understood and accepted by the con- 
sumer as reasonable. (4) The materials used should 
have face validity. (5) The verbal section of the 
test should include varied components of relatively 
short length rather than longer sections of less 
varied materials, and (6) a standard verbal factor 
may be defined and then used by different authors 
working in the same field.—H. Fesfel. 

2399. Turnbull, William W. The relationship 
between verbal factor scores and other variables. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 
54-55.—Four approaches required to reach a more 
complete definition of the nature of the ‘verbal 
factor’’ (word factors) are presented: (1) extension | 
of studies to include media of communication other 
than writing, (2) study of the genetic development 
of word factors, (3) study of the relation between 
cultural influences and the development of word 
factors, and (4) relation of word factors to personal 
characteristics other than mental abilities as usually 
conceived.—H. Feifel. 

2400. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) Verbal factors. Proc. 1948 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 52-53.— 
Further research may show that there are several 
verbal factors. It is likely that in discussing a 
verbal factor we are reifying a mathematical con- 
cept. In trying to make mathematically derived 
factors psychologically meaningful, we sometimes act 
as though our labels give them psychological exist- 
ence and character. The author is not all certain 
that the verbal factor as derived from different sets 
of tests and different populations is psychologically 
invariant. It is felt that although factorial validit 
may be a useful concept for theoretical a 
purposes, it should not be a substitute for empirical 
validation.—H. Feitfel.. 


(See also abstract 2234.) 


PERSONALITY 


2401. Buxbaum, Edith. The role of a second 
e in the formation of ego and superego. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 279-289.—From the 
analysis of 4 bilingual patients, it is concluded that 
the ability to learn to enunciate foreign languages 
may be dependent on unconscious feelings con- 
trolled by the superego, and that it may be subject 
to the same mechanisms that are responsible for 
slips of the tongue, etc.— N. H. Pronko. 

2402. Deschoux, Marcel. Essai sur la person- 
nalité. (Essay on personality.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. vii, 386 p. 500 frs. 
—This philosophical treatise begins with an examin- 
ation of the problem of personality and dynamics, 
such as egotism, power, sympathy, desire, pain. It 
follows the development of personality through the 
“world of idols” in childhood, and the “universe of 
myths” in adolescence, to the “critical conception” 
in mature age. A large part of the book contains a 
general study of the ethics of personal life. Quota- 
tions are, to a large extent, from philosophers and 
novelists.—E. Kats. 

2403. Dexter, Emily S. (Agnes Scott Coil., 
Decatur, Ga.) Three items related to personality: 
popularity, nicknames, and homesickness. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 30, 155-158.—Questionnaire data 
and popularity ratings on some 200 college students 
showed on analysis the following trends: ‘“‘(a) One 
with a nickname is a bit more popular than one 
without. (b) The only child is a bit less popular 
than one with one sibling or more. (c) The only 
child tends to be less subject to homesickness than 
is a non-only child.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2404. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) Some significant correlates of love 
and family attitudes and behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 3-16.—Report of a study of ‘'200 girls from 
15 American colleges who were given an anonymous 
questionnaire.” “. .. the question investigated 
was: Do college girls who give extreme responses to 
certain questions concerning their love and family 
relations also tend to give extreme responses to 
certain other questions in the same area?” Many 
significant relationships were found on the basis of a 


2401-2408 


50-trait dichotomization of responses and calcula- 
tions of tetrachoric intercorrelations between pairs of 
traits. No general conclusions are drawn but the 
author offers several hypotheses concerning the 
relationships found.—J. C. Franklin. 

2405. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) George X: the self-analysis of an avowed 
fascist. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 528-540. 
—An ex-army corporal with strong fascist attitudes 
writes his autobiography seeking to understand how 
he developed his anti-democratic, non-conformist 
impulses. Psychological test results and ratings by 
self and others are reported, with some evidence of 
self-satisfaction and self-justification, yet George is 
worried about his incompatible life goals. The dis- 
cussant points out deep conflicts, inferiority feelings, 
and paranoid rigidity which prevent his plans from 
solving his dilemma.—C. M. Harsh. 

2406. Swineford, Frances. (Educational Testin 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) General, verbal, an 

tial bi-factors after three years. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 40, 353-360.—Nine tests, given to 88 
pupils in the sixth and again in the ninth grade 
provided data regarding the general, verbal, and 
spatial bi-factors. After three years the three 
factors persisted as entities but showed differing 
rates of growth. The general factor increased most, 
the verbal factor somewhat, and the spatial factor 
not at all. A question is raised regarding the applica- 
bility of certain tests at different levels. One of the 
spatial tests, for instance, is a better predictor of S 
at the later age.—EZ. B. Mallory. 


mn abstracts 2593, 2601, 2707, 2795, 2796, 
2 


AESTHETICS 


2407. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park 
West, New York.) Did Freud really advocate a 
“hands-off” policy toward artistic creativity? Amer. 
Imago, 1949, 6, 205-210.—Despite Freud’s reitera- 
tion that analysis was incompetent to explain artistic 
creativity, the psychology of works of art attracted 
him and before his death he at least temporarily 
gave up his pessimism. ‘‘Unconsciously Freud had 
emotional difficulties in clarifying the dichotomy of 
mothers, as stated in Goethe’s Fragment. This was 
intropsychically shifted to a denial of the possibility 
of understanding artistic creativity in poets in gen- 
eral. That effective motive was . . . interrupted 
around 1930 in the passage quoted from Civilisation 
and its Discontents, and one year later in his basic 
paper ‘On Female Sexuality’ in which he built in the 
phase of the psychic history."—W. A. 

arvel. 


2408. Degand, Léon. De la figuration et de 
l’abstraction en peinture. (On representation and 
abstraction in painting.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1949, 42, 129-142.—The recent history of art re- 
veals a growing tendency to release that mode of 
expression from the domination of reality and to give 
greater scope to the plastic medium. In the transi- 
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permits a study of the psychological conditions for 
the evidence of logical axioms. French and English 
summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 

2392. Prasad, Kali. (U. Lucknow, Lucknow, 
India.) The psychology of meaning. Lucknow: 
University of Lucknow, 1949. 209 p. Rs. 10 or 
15s.—After a critical chapter on current psychologi- 
cal theories of meaning, this book reviews the growth 
of meaning experience in animal behavior, primitive 
behavior, and child behavior. Additional chapters 
deal with the psychoanalytic theory, neurological 
theories, and an analysis of Rorschach protocols for 
S’s aged 14, 16, 18, 21, 26, and 35 years to illustrate 
the emergence and development of meaning. Final 
chapters relate the study to a Lewin-type field the- 
ory of mind and summarize some speculations on the 
dynamics of the meaning process.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2393. Voellmy, Erwin. Psychologisches um 
kleine und grosse Zahlen. (Psychological comments 
on small and large numbers.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1949, 8, 231-253.—Words containing 
hidden numbers as dubious, betwixt, dispute (two), 
tribute, trivial (three), quartet, quarter (four), etc. 
show how small numbers appear as a property im- 
mediately connected with objects. The number four 
is seen to constitute a numerical threshold. Larger 
numbers are not as easily comprehensible, and the 
larger they are the more difficult they are to grasp. 
Comprehension is brought about by a number system 
in which large numbers are expressed in terms of 
combinations and groupings of smaller ones. French 
and English summary.—A. F. Muensinger. 


(See also abstracts 2216, 2434, 2479, 2703) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2394. [British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. |] Measurement and trend of intelligence. 
Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 598-599.—This review of 
the September symposium held by Section J (Psy- 
chology) of the British Association covers the topics 
of differential birth-rate in different social classes 
and in different intelligence-levels of the same social 
class; sex, occupational, and familial differences in 
intelligence; validity of test scores as measurements 
of intelligence; and the nature-nurture problem.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2395. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Vocabulary as an arbitrary definer of the 
verbal relations factor. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. 
Probl. Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 47-49.—Studies sug- 
gest that ‘‘verbal tests of the types used in aptitude 
batteries, when taken alone, generate only one major 
factor, and that the vocabulary test is at least as 
good a measure of this factor as any other. In the 
case of the ‘verbal relations’ factor, it may prove 
profitable to study residual factors after forcing this 
factor to coincide exactly with vocabulary.”—H. 
Feifel. 

2396. Davis, Frederick B. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) Delimiting the verbal 
factor. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 


Serv., 1949, 50-51.—The author would like to see 
the verbal factor defined rather narrowly as an index 
of both range and precision of word meanings and 
suggests that it be measured by means of cleverly 
contrived multiple-choice items. The verbal factor 
would then be divorced in large measure from the 
reasoning abilities involved in items of the word- 
analogy type or of the opposites type. These rea- 
soning abilities are probably important enough to 
warrant assigning separate names to them.—H. 
Feifel. 

2397. Lorge, Irving. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Why a verbal factor? Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probi., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 45-46.—‘‘ Modern intelligence 
tests should stress the processes underlying intel- 
lectual performances. To the degree that similar 
processes with similar weights are tested in various 
content fields, the necessity for separate itemization 
of verbal, number, and space factors will become less 
attractive. A departure from the heavy overload of 
verbal content in intelligence tests is needed to get 
a better understanding of the average behavior of 
individuals, not only with ideas, but also, using E. L. 
Thorndike’s concept, of manipulating things and 
dealing with people.”—H. Feifel. 

2398. Manuel, Herschel T. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The verbal factor from the consumer point of view. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 
56-57.—The author makes the following points with 
reference to the verbal factors in an aptitude test 
battery to be used by consumers, i.e., teachers, 
counselors, and personnel officers: (1) The total 
number of factors provided by the whole battery 
should be large enough to include the most use- 
significant aptitudes, and yet held to the minimum 
necessary for the purpose to be served. (2) The 
score on the verbal components of the battery should 
represent the verbal factor without further analysis. 
(3) The verbal factor should be expressed in lan- 
guage easily understood and accepted by the con- 
sumer as reasonable. (4) The materials used should 
have face validity. (5) The verbal section of the 
test should include varied components of relatively 
short length rather than longer sections of less 
varied materials, and (6) a standard verbal factor 
may be defined and then used by different authors 
working in the same field. —H. Feifel. 

2399. Turnbull, William W. The relationship 
between verbal factor scores and other variables. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 
54-55.—Four approaches required to reach a more 
complete definition of the nature of the “verbal 


factor’”’ (word factors) are presented: (1) extension. 


of studies to include media of communication other 
than writing, (2) study of the genetic development 
of word factors, (3) study of the relation between 
cultural influences and the development of word 
factors, and (4) relation of word factors to personal 
characteristics other than mental abilities as usually 
conceived.—H. Feifel. 

2400. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) Verbal factors. Proc. 1948 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 52-53.— 
Further research may show that there are several 
verbal factors. It is likely that in discussing a 
verbal factor we are reifying a mathematical con- 
cept. In trying to make mathematically derived 
factors psychologically meaningful, we sometimes act 
as though our labels give them psychological exist- 
ence and character. The author is not all certain 
that the verbal factor as derived from different sets 
of tests and different populations is psychologically 
invariant. It is felt that although factorial validity 
may be a useful concept for theoretical research 
purposes, it should not be a substitute for empirical 
validation.—H. Fetfel.. 


(See also abstract 2234.) 


PERSONALITY 


2401. Buxbaum, Edith. The role of a second 
language in the formation of ego and superego. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 279-289.—From the 
analysis of 4 bilingual patients, it is concluded that 
the ability to learn to enunciate foreign languages 
may be dependent on unconscious feelings con- 
trolled by the superego, and that it may be subject 
to the same mechanisms that are responsible for 
slips of the tongue, etc.— N. H. Pronko. 

2402. Deschoux, Marcel. Essai sur la person- 
nalité. (Essay on personality.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. vii, 386 p. 500 frs. 
—This preps treatise begins with an examin- 
ation of the problem of personality and dynamics, 
such as egotism, power, sympathy, desire, pain. It 
follows the development of personality through the 
“world of idols” in childhood, and the ‘‘universe of 
myths” in adolescence, to the ‘‘critical conception” 
in mature age. A large part of the book contains a 
general study of the ethics of personal life. Quota- 
tions are, to a large extent, from philosophers and 
novelists.—E. Kats. 

2403. Dexter, Emily S. (Agnes Scott Coil., 
Decatur, Ga.) Three items related to personality: 
popularity, nicknames, and homesickness. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 30, 155-158.—Questionnaire data 
and popularity ratings on some 200 college students 
showed on analysis the following trends: ‘“‘(a) One 
with a nickname is a bit more popular than one 
without. (b) The only child is a bit less popular 
than one with one sibling or more. (c) The only 
child tends to be less subject to homesickness than 
is a non-only child.”—J. C. Franklin. 


2404. Ellis, Albert. (Diagnostic Center, Menlo 
Park, N. J.) Some significant correlates of love 
and family attitudes and behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 3-16.—Report of a study of “200 girls from 
15 American colleges who were given an anonymous 
questionnaire.” ‘. . . the question investigated 
was: Do college girls who give extreme responses to 
certain questions concerning their love and family 
relations also tend to give extreme responses to 
certain other questions in the same area?”’ Many 
significant relationships were found on the basis of a 
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50-trait dichotomization of responses and calcula- 
tions of tetrachoric intercorrelations between pairs of 
traits. No general conclusions are drawn but the 
author offers several hypotheses concerning the 
relationships found.—J. C. Franklin. 

2405. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) George X: the self-analysis of an avowed 
fascist. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 528-540. 
—dAn ex-army corporal with strong fascist attitudes 
writes his autobiography seeking to understand how 
he developed his anti-democratic, non-conformist 
impulses. Psychological test results and ratings by 
self and others are reported, with some evidence of 
self-satisfaction and self-justification, yet George is 
worried about his incompatible life goals. The dis- 
cussant points out deep conflicts, inferiority feelings, 
and paranoid rigidity which prevent his plans from 
solving his dilemma.—C. M. Harsh. 

2406. Swineford, Frances. (Educational Testin 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) General, verbal, an 
spatial bi-factors after three years. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 40, 353-360.—Nine tests, given to 88 
pupils in the sixth and again in the ninth grade 
provided data regarding the general, verbal, and 
spatial bi-factors. After three years the three 
factors persisted as entities but showed differing 
rates of growth. The general factor increased most, 
the verbal factor somewhat, and the spatial factor 
not at all. A question is raised regarding the applica- 
bility of certain tests at different levels. One of the 
spatial tests, for instance, is a better predictor of S 
at the later age.—E. B. Mallory. 


(See 1 abstracts 2593, 2601, 2707, 2795, 2796, 
2 


AESTHETICS 


2407. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park 
West, New York.) Did Freud really advocate a 
“hands-off” policy toward artistic creativity? Amer. 
Imago, 1949, 6, 205-210.—Despite Freud’s reitera- 
tion that analysis was incompetent to explain artistic 
creativity, the psychology of works of art attracted 
him and before his death he at least temporarily 
gave up his pessimism. ‘‘Unconsciously Freud had 
emotional difficulties in clarifying the dichotomy of 
mothers, as stated in Goethe’s Fragment. This was 
intropsychically shifted to a denial of the possibility 
of understanding artistic creativity in poets in gen- 
eral. That effective motive was. . . interrupted 
around 1930 in the passage quoted from Civilisation 
and its Discontents, and one year later in his basic 
paper ‘On Female Sexuality’ in which he built in the 
phase of the psychic history.”—W. A. 

arvel. 


2408. Degand, Léon. De la figuration et de 
Vabstraction en peinture. (On representation and 
abstraction in painting.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1949, 42, 129-142.—The recent history of art re- 
veals a growing tendency to release that mode of 
expression from the domination of reality and to give 
greater scope to the plastic medium. In the transi- 
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tion from the traditional representation of “things 
as they are’’ to the impressionistic representation of 
“things as they are seen” the subjective ingredient 
has increased, leading to Nabism and Fauvism, in 
which perspective is sacrificed, and to Cubism, in 
which the same object is portrayed simultaneously 
from multiple points of view. The divorce from 
objective reality becomes complete in Abstract art. 
As a decorative art this is old, but as a mode of ex- 
pression it is new. The author contrasts representa- 
tional art with Abstraction in their respective treat- 
ment of the third dimension, colors, and the horizon- 
tal plane. Abstract and representational sculpture 
are similarly contrasted.—M. R. Sheehan. 


2409. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 


Agreement with the judgments of musicologists as . 


a measure of musical taste. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 
421-425.—Rank order of contribution and weights 
were derived for composers from lists returned by 
members of the American Musicological Society. 
A teacher, performer, or other person can compare 
his evaluations with those of this group of experts. 
For example, a teacher can determine which com- 
posers to emphasize, although the author discourages 
restricting solely to this list, but rather one should 
make sure that all top composers are included, and 
to some extent in proper proportion—R. W. 
Husband. 


2410. Feibleman, James K. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) Aesthetics, a study of the fine arts in 
theory and practice. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1949. xi, 463 p. $5.00.—Two postulates 
are basic to these treatises on aesthetics: ‘“‘that there 
is a value in the world corresponding to what we 
experience as the feeling of the beautiful, responsible 
for the arousal of that feeling but at the same time 
ontologically independent of all such effects or inter- 
actions with human beings;” and “that such inde- 
pendent aesthetic value is analyzable into relations 
of structure and function, so that for every value 
there is a relation, or structure or function, or set of 
them, and conversely.” In Part I, the author's 
theory of aesthetics is developed. It ends with a 
chapter on aesthetic measure which should be of 
interest to psychologists. Part II includes examples 
of the extension of the Feibleman theory to the fine 
arts.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2411. Georgiadés, G. A. Le réve de Pénélope. 
(Penelope’s dream.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 740-745.— 
Homer's beliefs on the meaning of dreams are inter- 
from an analysis of Penelope's dream, from 

omer’s Odyssey.—G. G. Besnard. 


2412. Hesser, Ernest G. (Baltimore (Md.) Public 
Schools.) Character education through music. 
Relig. Educ., 1949, 44, 279-281.—Recognizing that 
whatever affects our feelings affects our actions, and 
that music speaks directly to the emotions, it is clear 
that music does the work of character education. 
Church music cultivates sensitivity to beauty and 
other values, teaches by group participation, lessons 
of co-operation, self-control, patience, attention to 
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details, desire for accuracy, taking criticism and 
responsibility.—P. E. Johnson. 

2413. Kris, Ernst. Prince Hal’s conflict. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 487-506.—Inconsistencies 
in the character of Shakespeare’s Prince Hal (later 
King Henry V) are considered as attempts to escape 
an internal predicament based on a father-son con- 
flict. While contemporary sources of the story were 
a mixture of fact and legend in which the main 
emphasis was on the Prince’s conversion, Shake- 
speare rediscovered the dynamic central theme and 
centered his attention on that conflict which ac- 
counted for both the Prince’s debauchery and his 
reformation. An exalted ideal of royal dignity 
(super-ego) is protection against parricidal impulses 
and against submission to the regicidal King, while 
the displacement of filial attachment onto an anti- 
thetic father substitute, Falstaff, is clearly a second 
mechanism of defense. When the Prince is finally 
in possession of the crown, his parricidal wish reaches 
overt expression—the death of Falstaff, the father 
substitute —L. N. Mendes. 

2414. Lee, Harry B. The creative imagination. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 351-360.—Freud is 
criticized for his insensitivity to art, which led him 
to infer the nature of aesthetic activity from his 
knowledge of the psychology of phantasy and for 
his failure to reveal characteristics of artists not 
possessed by people who are not artists. Particu- 
larly ambiguous is the relevant theory of sublima- 
tion which must be built upon an accumulation of 
clinically observed facts.— N. H. Pronko. 

2415. Michael, William B., Rosenthal, Bernard 
G., & De Camp, Michael A. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
An experimental investigation of prestige-suggestion 
for two types of literary material. J. Psychol., 1949, 
28, 303-323.—120 undergraduate students were 
used to test prestige value of authors of prose and 
poetry, with and without various well known 
writers’ names attached. S's first indicated their 
rank order of preference for 12 authors and poets, 
and later passages were given in some cases with 

referred names indicated as authors and in other 
instances with less preferred authors as supposed 
writer. These Princeton students did not succumb 
to the usual prestige-suggestion, but each individual 
seemed consistent in what he personally liked.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2416. Piazza, Francois. Considération sur la 
“Chien Andalou” de Luis Bunuel et Salvador Dali. 
(Consideration of “Chien Andalou” by Louis 
Bunuel and Salvador Dali.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 147- 
156.—This is a description of a recent French cre- 
ation in the cinema world which is hailed as one of 
the outstanding examples both aesthetically and 
realistically. A special scene of moonlight and 
balcony is described, with a young girl, carefree, then 
8 years later, and the feelings of remorse, suicide, 
and hope which give a psychoanalytical develop- 
ment. The film is considered as one of originality 
and as being an outstanding after-war production. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 
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2417. Riesman, Evelyn T. Childhood memory in 
the painting of Joan Miro. Eic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1949, 6, 160-168.—The author, stimulated by an 
article by Ernest Schachtel on memory and child- 
hood amnesia, explores the work of Joan Miro as it 
reflects his mode of recalling and using childhood 
memory. “It is clear in the work of Miro and of 
many other modern painters that the sources from 
which they gain their insight and have their in- 
spiration lie in the psychosomatic existence, as 
Schachtel describes it.”—H. R. Myklebust. 

2418. Strother, George, B. (U. Indiana, Bloom- 
ington.) The role of muscle action in interpretative 
reading. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 3-20.—Simu- 
lated emotions of fear, anger, happiness and tran- 
quility were studied by recording action potentials 
from the arm and leg of subjects reading poetry 
interpretatively. Both experienced and inexperi- 
enced readers were used. The simulated emotions 
showed differences in action potentials in the order 
listed above, fear being strongest. Inexperienced 
subjects showed more activity in the right arm and 
showed decreases in general activity level with prac- 
tice. Experienced readers showed more general 
body involvement and less practice effects.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 

2419. Wormhoudt, Arthur. (State Teachers Coll., 
St. Cloud, Minn.) Freud and literary theory. Amer. 
Imago, 1949, 6, 217-225.—A resumé is given of some 
of the more important misconceptions of Freudian 
theory as interpreted by literary critics and writers. 
In conclusion, it is denied that Freud is responsible 
for the literary “flight into obscurity” and that 
2 mea will destroy the artistic gift—W. A. 

arvel. 
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2420. Ammons, R. B. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.), & Ammons, H.S. Parent preferences in young 
children’s doll-play interviews. J. abnorm, soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 44, 490-505.—Normal boys and 
girls at the 3-, 4-, and 5-year levels were questioned 
about parent preferences both during free play and 
during doll-play interviews. Observer reliability 
was nearly perfect, but children’s preferences changed 
considerably within two weeks. Stated preferences 
agreed only 50% with “unconscious” preferences 
revealed during doll play. Contrary to the Oedipus 
theory, like-sex parent preferences were apparent 
even at 3 years, with little repression of willingness 
to marry either parent. Children preferred mothers 
for care situations and fathers for play and reading, 
with no apparent relation to home situation.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

2421. Anonymous. Ambivalence in first reactions 
toa sibling. J. arnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 541- 
549.—Two psychologist parents report their daily 
observations of a four-year-old daughter’s reactions 
to a baby brother, as well as their own attempts to 
ease her adjustment. During the first 10 days she 
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tried many roles and varied fantasy solutions to her 
ambivalent feelings. She was casual about it except 
for occasional aggression toward the parents, follow- 
ing frustrations. Later she adopted a parent-like 
role as most rewarding, relieving her aggression in 
fantasy.—C. M. Harsh. 

2422. Averill, Lawrence Angueen. (State Teach- 
ers Coll., Worcester, Mass.) The psychology of the 
elementary school child. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1949. x, 459 p. $4.00.—Written as a text- 
book for teachers of children 6 to 12 years old. The 
mental hygiene viewpoint is essayed and the em- 

hasis is on practical application rather than theory. 

he 16 chapters cover in detail the personality ad- 
justment of the school child, the emotions, attitudes 
and habits; physical, motor and social development; 
play, language, speech and imaginative behavior; 
aesthetics, learning, intelligence, meaning and per- 
ception; guidance and early childhood training. 
Each chapter is divided into work to do (in identify- 
ing each type of child), reading material, questions 
for discussion and references for further reading.— 
R. W. Beebe. 


2423. Aves, Geraldine M. Potentialities of social 
service to children. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk. 
(see 24: 2486), 324-330.—A brief survey of the de- 
velopments in social service to children in Great 
Britain during the last 20 years is presented.— 
P. K. Hastings. 


2424. Baruch, Dorothy W. Understanding young 
children. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 51 
p. 60¢—Part I stresses the significance of the 
earliest years of life. Part 2 treats of the establish- 
ment of routines. Part 3 considers growth in all its 
aspects. Part 4 provides counsel respecting social 
relations, play, and reading interests. Part 5 points 
out problems of intra-familial relationships. Part 6 
describes the basic emotional needs of the young 
child.— R. C. Strassburger. 


2425. Beck, Lester F. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Human growth. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 
124 p. $2.00.—The basic facts about human growth 
and the physical changes accompanying adolescence 
are simply and clearly presented in the same man- 
ner as this material was handled in the film Human 
Growth. In addition, each chapter ends with ques- 
tions asked by youngsters who had seen the film and 
read the book. It is aimed at adolescents and their 
teachers. Glossary of terms.—E. W. Gruen. 


2426. Boutonier, Juliette. L’arriération affective 
de l’enfant. (Affective retardation of the child.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 44-48.—Among unadjusted chil- 
dren intellectual retardation is far from being the rule. 
Maladjustment is more a matter of affective retard- 
ation. The latter is discussed here as stemming from 
a blockage in affective development towards an 
autonomy progressively acquired in respect to the 
child’s mother and towards an adaptation more and 
more extensive and supple in relations with other 
persons than the mother and immediate entourage. 
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The author is of the opinion that affective retarda- 
tion has to do with overlong dependence on the 
mother. Affective retardation also has much to do 
with attitudinal difficulties of the child with respect 
to sex differences and not so much with an intel- 
lectual differentiation of the sexes.— F. C. Sumner. 

2427. Davis, Allison; Gitelson, Maxwell; Henry, 
William, & Ross, Helen. Adolescents in American 
culture. Univ. Chicago Round Tabl., 1949, No. 576, 
16 p. 10¢.—The 4 authors participated in a round 
table discussion. Adolescence, the panel agreed, 
must be considered in terms of physiological, social, 
and emotional development. In our present culture, 
there are 3 main requirements which must be met 
if an adolescent is to be prepared for adult competi- 
tion: (1) sexual control, (2) long schooling, and (3) 
postponement of marriage until the educational re- 

uirements of a good marriage have been met. 

hus, while the adolescent is being educated, he is 
economically dependent, basically frustrated and 
hence emotionally dependent. The problem resolves 
itself into a dilemma for parents which probably can 
best be solved if parents do not “drive’’ the adoles- 
cent but give calm and understanding consideration 
to his problems, have a sense of humor, and get pro- 
fessional help if necessary.— A. C. Schmehl. 

2428. De Greef, Etienne. Nos enfants et nous. 
(We and our children.) (2nd ed.) Paris: Caster- 
man, 1948. 247 p. 120 fr.—The importance of the 
unconscious in the dynamics of child behavior is 
stressed from an expressly non-Freudian point of 
view. Infancy and early childhood are described as 
essential to personality formation, requiring a con- 
tinuity of love from both parents for healthy de- 
velopment. The school age is characterized by the 
first encounter with authority and with the concept 
of God. Adolescence is divided into three states: 
(1) the age of independence; (2) the age of unrest 
and (3) the age of subordination.—EZ. W. Gruen. 


2429. Dublineau, M. J. Le dynamisme élémen- 
taire et l’éducabilité du premier 4ge. (Elemental 
dynamism and the educability of early childhood.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 97-116.—From a dynamic view- 
point the psychobiological evolution of the child 
during the first two years, with its crises and planes, 
is sketched as a passage from the non-differentiated 
to the differentiated, from the motor to the sensory, 
from the non-differentiated sensory to emotional in- 
volvement of the sentimental and social type. The 
educator of the early child must comprehend and 
conform to the general principles of this biological 
evolution and the individual variations of it.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

2430. Frank, Lawrence K. This is the adolescent. 
Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 65-69.—A series 
of statements enumerating the underlying feelings 
of many adolescents opens this brief article. After 
these, the author states insights that will help 
adolescents adjust to themselves, to other adoles- 
cents and to adults. The goal is this: ‘‘to help all 
adolescents accept and respect themselves.”— 
C. Schmehl. 


2431. Gillis, R. L’influence du milieu dans an 
groupe de 100,000 enfants. (The influence of en- 
vironment in a group of 100,000 children.) Enfance, 
1948, 1, 184-186.—In 1942 a commission presided 
over by Dr. Heuyer was charged with resuming a 
project enacted into the law of 1909 and which aimed 
at making a census for the whole of France of the 
population of school age incapable of pursuing nor- 
mally the instruction given in the schools. The 
more than 100,000 children between 6 and 12 years 
of age were studied by means of a group test of 
mental development and a questionnaire. The 
mental test devised yielded results that correlated 
.75 to .85 with those obtained with the Binet and the 
Terman. The questionnaire had to do with en- 
vironmental and other conditions of the child. The 
data are now in, and their elaboration is nearing 
completion.— F. C. Sumner. 

2432. Grossman, Jean Schick. Life with family; 
a perspective on parenthood. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948. xv, 231 p. $3.00.—The 

roblems of parenthood are discussed in terms of 
amiliar, everyday situations of modern family life. 
Although recognizing the value of expert counsel, the 
author asserts that “. . . primarily parents them- 
selves can offer the richest resources for successful 
family life.” Parents must accept the fact that 
children grow according to their own potentialities 
and at their own rate. They can contribute sub- 
stantially to the development of satisfying human 
relationships among their children through the ex- 
pression of appropriate attitudes and feelings to- 
ward other people. Work in a broad sense must be 
regarded as a most significant aspect of living, and 
can serve as a constructive factor in family integra- 
tion. There is a list of suggested readings.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

2433. Grossman, Jean Schick. Twenty-four 
pages for parents; an informal presentation of 
every-day problems in family life for parents, 
teachers and group leaders. New York: Play 
Schools Association, 1949. 26 p. 35¢—This book 
consists of very brief presentations, often in a 
dramatic form, of the everyday problems of parents 
and children with a summarizing statement of 
underlying principles.—M. Jeffre-Isch. 

2434. Guillaume, Paul. L’intelligence et la 

eption d’aprés les travaux récent de Jean Piaget. 
Intelligence and perception according to the recent 
works of Jean Piaget.) J. Psychol norm. path., 1949, 
42, 202-239.—After reviewing in detail Piaget's 
experiments the writer focuses his attention upon the 
ychological and philosophical principles which 
ave emerged therefrom, especially Piaget’s in- 
sistence on the essential continuity of sense and 
intellect. In Part III the reviewer evaluates Piaget's 
contribution, commending his genetic and experi- 
mental approach, but taking issue with certain 
features of his theory —M. R. Sheehan. 

2435. Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teach. Coll., 
New Palis, N. Y.) Being a good parent. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, 1949. 52 p. 60¢.—Char- 
acterizing good parents as those who “. .. want 
children and let their youngsters know they love 
them” this pamphlet in the Parent-Teacher Series 
treats of practical questions of child rearing. Effec- 
tive parenthood is regarded not as a “technique” 
but as a “feeling” from which appropriate actions 
will readily flow. Good parents want their children 
to grow toward self-dependence, and create op- 
portunities to foster such growth at the children’s 
own rates, and in their own directions. They regard 
children as people, and work as a team in furthering 
their development.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2436. Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teach. Coll., 
New Paltz, N. Y.) Discipline. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949, 44 p. 60¢—Disciplinary problems 
exist because “. . . there is a very wide gap between 
what parents want and what children like to do.” 
Great activity, and disinterest in cleanliness and 
orderliness are natural to children. Discipline should 
be a cooperative affair, a compromise in which neither 
parent nor child gives up too much. Because chil- 
dren learn slowly this is not a rapid process. There 
are specific suggestions for carrying out discipline 
by which both parents and children can live satisfy- 
ingly.— R. C. Strassburger. 

2437. Ivins, George H., & Ivins, Mildred M. 
Ways of their days. Understanding the Child, 1949, 
18, 85-91.—Our attitudes toward courtesy, self 
discipline and control are the results of changing 
cultural patterns and are based upon respect for the 
dignity and integrity of the individual. Considera- 
tion of others begins at home and is carried over into 
the school, the playground and the church. Since 
language development plays an important part in 
learning to read and in the social and personality 
development of children, they should be taught to 
speak distinctly and precisely. The authors include 
samples of childrens’ writings—in verse and in 
prose.—C. Schmehl. 

2438. Kanner, Leo. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) The emotional climate of the ex- 
ceptional child: The place of the exceptional child 
in the family structure. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. 
Woods, Schs., 1949 (Spring), 15-23.—It is empha- 
sized that the exceptional child can be comfortable 
and secure when he knows that he is wanted and 
liked by those around him, and he can be uneasy and 
crushed when he senses rejecting coldness. His 
status in the family structure is determined by the 
attitudes of the members of the household. These 
attitudes derive largely from 3 important sources 
which interact to create the specific emotional 
climate in the home. They are referred to as cul- 
tural, situational, and intimate personal determin- 
ants and each is described by the author.—L. Long. 

2439. Korner, Anneliese Friedsam. Some as- 
pects of hostility in yo children. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1949. ix, 194 p. $3.50.—Feel- 
ings of hostility in 20 kindergarten children (mean 
I.Q. 112) toward parents and parent-substitutes were 
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examined primarily by comparing how the children 
dealt with hostility at the level of play and fantasy 
and in real life. 10 incomplete stories dealing with 
every-day occurrences were presented to children to 
complete in word and play; the child was observed 
in a free-play interview; his parents and teachers 
were interviewed, and teachers rated the child's 
hostility toward adults and children and evaluated 
his emotional adjustment. The expression of hostil- 
ity was universal in play and in life, and per se could 
not be taken as a favorable or unfavorable indicator 
of adjustment.—R. W. Beebe. 

2440. Laird, Donald A., & Laird, Eleanor C. 
The sirategy of children: questions-and- 
answers on parents’ problems. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1949. x, 276 p. $3.85.—A collection 
of over 550 questions asked by parents with answers 
concerning child behavior covering infancy to 
adolescence.— L. J. Stone. 

2441. Lézine, Iréne. L’enfant et la guerre; 
dépouillement d’une enquéte. (The child and the 
war; analysis of an investigation.) Enfance, 1948, 
1, 142-158.—In order to ascertain what French 
children thought of the war they had lived through, 
spontaneous drawings (1,137) by school children up 
to 11 years of age were gathered on the following 3 
themes: (1) Under the occupation; (2) the Libera- 
tion; (3) since the Liberation. The drawings are 
studied as to features appearing with high frequency; 
as to matters treated by Parisian children (721) as 
compared with matters treated by provincial child- 
ren (416); as to age and sex differences as evidenced 
in the drawings.— F. C. Sumner. 


2442. Longan, Robert Coleman, Jr. The emo- 
tional climate of the exceptional child: the social 
group. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs., 
1949 (Spring), 8-14.—For purposes of his discussion 
the author defines the “exceptional child’’ as the 
child who is having difficulty with his relationship 
with people in his social life. The process of social- 
ization (learning to get along with people) is as im- 
portant as gaining specific academic skills and the 
author feels that this aspect of school experience has 
not been developed to its proper point of impor- 
tance.— L. Long. 

2443. Mangus, A. R., & Seeley, John R. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Mental health problems among 
school children in an Ohio county. Understanding 
the Child, 1949, 18, 74-79.—This research study was 
conducted by a group from Ohio State University, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station & the Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene of the Ohio State Dept. of 
Public Welfare. The survey includes all children 
at the 3rd. & 6th, grade levels in all public schools 
in Miami County. Of those who showed significant 
changes in a follow up study, “the greatest gains 
were made by those who showed the poorest adjust- 
ment in the beginning.” —C. Schmehl. 

2444. Pixley, Erma, & Beekman, Emma. (Los 
Angeles (Calif.) City Schools.) The faith of youth as 
shown by a survey in public schools of Los Angeles. 
Relig. Educ., 1949, 44, 336-342.—In May 1949 a 
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survey was conducted by the Moral and Spiritual 
Education Section of the Los Angeles Public Schools 
of the attitudes of high school seniors toward religion. 
Of 3,676 students who wrote anonymous essays on 
church attendance 36% attend church regularly, 
52% irregularly, and 12% never attend. Of 3,317 
students who wrote on prayer 22% pray to ask for 
personal benefits, 19% to express thanks, 15% to 
talk to God, 11% to ask for guidance, 10% to comply 
with habit, and 9% to seek comfort. Students rec- 
ommend that schools offer voluntary non-denomina- 
tional religious education, that homes should en- 
courage early religious training of children, that the 
church should have a more reverent atmosphere 
during worship services, and encourage more club 
and recreational opportunities for youth. Excerpts 
from essays are quoted.—P. E. Johnson. 

2445. Play Schools Association. How to make a 
play school work; a manual for teachers and group 
eaders. New York: Play Schools Association, 
1949. 36 p. 40¢.—The basic framework for a 
program dedicated to the out-of-school care of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 13 is outlined, and de- 
tails of organization and staffing are presented. The 
structure of the play program is determined by the 
individual and group needs of the children for whom 
it is designed. Typical programs are cited, with 
consideration given to the necessary physical 
equipment and materials, the routines, and the 
varied activities of the play program. Ways of 
promoting parent participation are cited.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

2446. Prudhommeau, M. Dessin et écriture chez 
enfant. (Drawing and writing in the child.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 117-125.—From a detailed cine- 
matographic study of all the modifications in the 
evolution of the behavior of a child, from birth to 
3.5 years, the author reports on the first spontaneous 
attempts of the child at drawing and at writing. 
Special attention is drawn to the first manifestations 
of attitudes of disapprobation and correction on the 
art of the child with respect to his own executions. 
Biheppecbation and correction are manifested much 
sooner in respect to his drawings than in respect to 
his writing.— F. C. Sumner. 

2447. Redl, Fritz. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Understanding children’s behavior. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949, 41 p. 60¢.—Serving as a common 
sense guide to the major problems of child develop- 
ment this pamphlet interprets the facts of growth 
and presents simple counsel to parents for stimulat- 
ing it. There are hints for understanding the mo- 
tives underlying disturbing behavior, and suggestions 
for the handling of habits. Principles of personality 
development are discussed with special emphasis 
upon the ways in which the maturation of personal- 
ity manifests itself —R. C. Strassburger. 

2448. Smart, Mollie S., & Smart, Russell C. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Living and learning with 
children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. xiii, 
271 p. $2.00.—A text for high schools on child 
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development with emphasis on “feelings and atti- 
tudes, not merely techniques. The book compares 
the feelings of children with those of young people, 
and it also points up the important fact that parents 
(and their feelings) are human, too."— L. J. Stone. 

2449. Spitz, René A. Les parents sont-ils néc- 
essaires? (Are parents necessary?) Psyché, 1949, 
4, 692-707.—In 1935 an extensive research program 
on the affective development of babies was started, 
conducted jointly by psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists. The conclusions reached were that in the first 
years of his life a child needs maternal love and care 
very much, and a prolonged absence of the mother 
may cause psychological as well as physiological dis- 
turbances n extensive educational program on 
motherhood is needed in secondary schools.—G. G. 
Besnard. 

2450. Stendler, Celia Burns. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Children of Brasstown. Urbana: University 
of Illinois, Bureau of Research & Service, College of 
Education, 1949. (Univ. Illinois Bull., 46(59)). 
103 p.—To study the development of children’s 
awareness of symbols of social class, the author col- 
lected the following data on 107 children in grades 
1, 4, 6, and 8: ratings on the social class of each child, 
obtained from people in the community; group intel- 
ligence test scores; individual interview records; 
ratings by the children of a series of pictures accord- 
ing to the social class they symbolized; and guess-who 
test scores measuring the children’s awareness of the 
social class of their schoolmates. Conclusions are 
drawn concerning growth in awareness of class 
symbols, sex and class differences in awareness, 
attitudes towards different social classes, class dif- 
ferences in out-of-school activities, class differences 
in choosing friends, children’s awareness of their own 
and their schoolmates’ social class position, criteria 
used by children in rating other children’s social 
class positions, and awareness of class as revealed in 
choice of future occupation. Implications for educa- 
tion are considered.— N. L. Gage. 

2451. Stendler, Celia Burns. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) A study of some socio-moral judgments of 
junior high school children. Child Develpm., 1949, 
20, 15-28.—A test, consisting of 5 stories describing 
acts of stealing from a private person, and from a 
corporation, was presented to 184 children in the 
8th and 9th grade. When asked to state which they 
regarded as the more serious offense, the majority 
indicated that stealing private property was more 
serious, except where punishment from a corporation 
was feared, or when the theft would slow up produc- 
tion. 24% of the reasons given were classified as 
amoral (stealing refrained from only out of fear of 
punishment); 12% of the children held absolute 
standards, while 66% of the children gave a relative 
moral judgment.— EZ. W. Gruen. 

2452. Wall, W. D. Happiness and unhappiness 
in-the childhood and adolescence of a group of 
women students. Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 191- 
208.—To evaluate the happiness-unhappiness of 
childhood and adolescence of 109 women students in 
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the University a questionnaire was used. Results 
showed a preponderance of the group were happy in 
both childhood and adolescent years; happy experi- 
ences in childhood are mentioned twice as frequently 
as unhappy ones; in adolescence there is an almost 
equal number of references to happy and yy | 
incidents. Unhappy and happy experiences for 
fields of experience: family, school, personal future, 
social, physical environment, games and interests 
and miscellaneous, and qualitative results for each 
of these areas of experience are summarized.—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

2453. Walton, George A. (George School, Bucks 
County, Pa.) The emotional climate of the excep- 
tional child: The church. Proc. Conf. Child Res. 
Clin. Woods Schs., 1949 (Spring), 24-28.—This paper 
deals with the relationship of the spiritual qualities 
to the emotional life, particularly with that quality 
which expresses the urge for self-transcendence. 
The author considers the urge for self-transcendence 
as the fundamental inheritance of all human beings. 
—L. Long. 

2454. Washburn, Ruth Wendell. Children know 
their friends. New York: William Morrow, 1949. 
192 p. $2.50.—The developing social responses of 
the child to those about him are treated in a number 
of situations, including the child’s relationships to 
his parents, to his teachers, to his brothers and 
sisters, and to children of his own age group. The 
first 3 chapters deal with the process of learning, 
with special emphasis on ways in which to assist 
children in learning to handle their emotional re- 

nses. Many types of discipline are in order but 
the ideal disciplinarian will endeavor first and fore- 
most to understand the child and the nature of his 
problem. The last 3 chapters indicate the impor- 
tance of the codéperation of parents and teachers in 
guiding children in their emotional adjustments and 
in developing mature social attitudes. Other chap- 
ters take up childhood rivalry and the developmental 
aspects of work and play. Numerous comments and 
questions by children are included.— W. E. Galt. 

2455. Zazzo, René. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes, U. 
Paris.) Images du corps et conscience de soi; 
matériaux pour |’étude expérimentale de la con- 
science. (Body images and consciousness of self; 
materials for the experimental study of conscious- 
ness.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 29-43.—The author reports 
observations on the reactions of an infant boy to 
himself, his parents, and others as seen in a mirror, 
in photographs, and in movies. It is concluded that 
recognition of others precedes recognition of self. 
In fact in the earliest period the boy apparently did 
not see his own image. Recognition of others and 
the self in the mirror occurred some months earlier 
than recognition in photographs.— F. C. Sumner. 

2456. Zazzo, René. Premiere contribution des 
psychologues scolaires a la psychologie différentielle 
des sexes. (A first contribution of school psycholo- 
gists to the differential psychology of the sexes.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 168-175.—Indisputable sex differ- 
ences in handwriting and drawing are reported for 


more than 5,000 French school children. On the 
test of orthography the girls are at all ages superior 
to the boys; the results obtained in 1946 on the 
population of 5 school groups (2,458 children) are 
totally confirmed in 1947 on the population of 6 
other school groups (2,584 children), the number of 
boys and girls being almost equal in both cases. 
On two tests of drawing involving an intellectual 
organization of space, the boys are at all ages superior 
to the girls. The first test consists quite simply in 
copying a lozenge; the second is the test of Py 
(drawing of a woman walking in the rain).— 
Sumner. 


a abstracts 2226, 2511, 2549, 2559, 2641, 
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2457. Clements, Richard. Social ents in 
living for elderly citizens in Great Britain. In Proc. 
Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 419-430.—Al- 
though stress is placed upon the more recent develop- 
ments on problems of caring for the aged, also 
included is a brief sketch of what has been done in 
Great Britain from 1900 until the present day.— 
P. K. Hastings. 

2458. Crow, Lester D, & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll., N. Y.) Eighteen to eighty: adjustment prob- 
lems of adults. Boston: Christopher Pub. House, 
1949. 192 p. $3.00.—Short, non-technical answers 
are offered to about a hundred questions dealing 
with such everyday life situations as marriage, par- 
enthood, job satisfaction, relaxation, the unmarried, 
adult learning, and mental illness.—H. A. Gibbard. 

2459. Greer, Ina May. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston.) The meno ama a pattern r ts. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1949, 3 ( mer), 6-10.—Physio- 
logical process of maturing from birth to later life 
of woman is traced as acontinuous development. A 
psychological analysis of the emotional pattern fol- 
lows, showing how the menopause brings on in- 
creased interest in what is happening to her body, 
with an intensification of the desire to create, to 
hold oh to her youth, involuntary blushing and a 
sense of loss as heralding death. The menopause is 
in fact a pruning for further growth. In a study of 
1187 women only 15% could report any difficulty. 
Having paid her biological debt to the race, it is now 
her privilege to transmit the wisdom of her culture. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

2460. Hill, Ruth. Group living for the elderly. 
In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 410- 
418.—The more recent work of city, county, state 
and church organizations in establishing living ar- 
rangements for the aged is discussed—P. K. 
Hastings. 

2461. Lehman, Harvey C. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
Some examples of creative achievement during 
later maturity and old age. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 
30, 49-79.—A compilation of biological excerpts ‘‘to 
improve the perspective of persons who... at- 
tribute to the age factor things that have little or 
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nothing to do with age per se.” The significance of 
“the creative work cited ... accomplished (or 
completed) not earlier than the late sixties’ disputes 
the generalization that youth is always the period of 
greatest creativity. . . . Individual variations at 
each and every age level are so large and so numerous 
that careful study of the individual himself should be 
the court of last appeal.” 33 references.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

2462. Parry, Douglas F. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Influencing the thinking of adolescents. 
Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 70-73.—The 
article opens with some examples of the “illogic” 
used by adolescents. The author then enumerates 
the ways in which adults attempt to influence both 
the thinking and the behavior of the adolescent. 
In closing, the author lists 15 criteria of acceptable 
behavior.—C. Schmehl. 

2463. Weinberg, Jack. Mental health needs of 
the aged. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 
2486), 403-409.—"‘The mental health needs of the 
aged revolve about their inadequacies in the face of 
failing capacities, financial insecurity, and the loss of 
supporting figures. These. needs could be met 
through the cooperation and concerted efforts of 
sociologists, social service workers, psychologists 
and psychiatrists. The effort should consist of a 
coordinated research program sponsored by these 
various fields and active adoption of plans evolved.” 
—P. K. Hastings. 

2464. Willard, Joseph W. Employment problems 
of older workers. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 
(see 24: 2486), 395-402.—“The growth of indus- 
trialization with its speeded-up processes and dilu- 
tion of skills, the concentration of population in 
urban areas, and the prolongation of human life” 
are postulated as reasons for the underemployment 
of older workers. The attempt to counteract this 
trend should involve, (1) educational efforts di- 
rected at correcting prejudices that lead to dis- 
crimination against older workers, (2) research con- 
cerning employment of older persons, and (3) the 
attempt to prevent the worker from becoming 
technologically and physiologically obsolete as he 
grows older.—P. K. Hastings. 


(See also abstract 2386) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2465. Bain, Read. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
Natural science and value-policy. Phil. Sci., 1949, 
16, 182—192.—At present, applied social science is 
used chiefly at the method-policy level, i.e., in deci- 
sions concerning how something ought to be done. 
It ought also to be employed at the value-policy 
level, i.e., in decisions concerning what ought to be 
done.— F. Heider. 

2466. Bastide, Roger. (Faculty of Philosophy, 
Sao-Paulo, Brasil.) Transmission de légendes et 
groupes sociaux. (Social groups and the transmis- 
sion of legends.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 746-755.—Two 
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legends were used in an experiment to find out the 
changes that occur in the transmission of a story 
from one group to another. Four different lingual 
groups, French, Portuguese, English and Italian, as 
well as adolescent and early teen-aged persons from 
both sexes, were used. The main findings were that 
(1) individual components were more important 
than group components; (2) lingual groups, unless 
associated with ethnic groups, show no important 
difference; (3) age and sex show important differ- 
ence.—G. G. Besnard. 

2467. Boder, David P. (Jilinois Institute Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) I did not interview the dead. 
Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Press, 1949. xix, 
220 p. $3.50.—In 1946 the author interviewed some 
70 displaced persons of all creeds and nationalities in 
the American Zone. The complete interviews were 
wire-recorded and later translated by the author 
from the original spoken record into English. In 
this volume are presented transcripts of the English 
translation of 7 complete narratives and parts of an 
eighth. All interviewees had spent considerable time 
in concentration camps and in forced labor. The 
effect on individual behavior of the limited social 
cultures in such camps the author names “‘decultura- 
tion of personality.” In the introduction the author 
describes his method, and traces a brief history of 
German concentration camps.—C. M. Louttit. 

2468. British Psychological Society. Aggression 
in nature and society. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 
428-429.—The June symposium (here reviewed) 
held by the Medical Section of the British Psychol- 
ogical Society dealt with the conditions making for 
undue aggression in modern society, the need to 
recognize healthy as well as dangerous forms of ag- 
gression, and the functional value of aggression.— 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

2469. Cartwright, Dorwin. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Basic and applied social psychology. Phil. 
Sci., 1949, 16, 198-208.—The prestige of social psy- 
chology has risen greatly during recent years, and 
applied research in this field has developed new and 
powerful research instruments. However, little 
progress has been made in the refinement of theory. 
In many cases social research has been kept on a 
superficial level by the demands of the client who 
has standards different from those of the basic 
scientist. Since access to the relevant phenomena is 
often only possible in applied research, the social 
scientist has to combine applied and basic research. 
Suggestions are made on how to put a premium on 
good research procedures.— F. Heider. 

2470. Choisy, Maryse. Quelques réflexions sur 
la guerre de la paix. (Some reflexions on war of 
peace.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 64-79.—The urge for peace 
is found in most people and at all times, and various 
movements with this aim are explained. In man, 
throughout all time, there has been a conflict be- 
tween peace and war, which is really a conflict be- 
tween society and the individual. World War II is 
over but the spirit which kindled it is not gone. 
All are responsible for this condition and also to the 
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future. This conflict goes on because man is not ad- 
justing to the social conditions which he himself has 
created.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

2471. Cohen, Gustave. La couvade. (Couvade.) 
Psyché, 1949, 4, 80-92.—The author takes the 
story of Aucassin and Nicolette to show how dis- 
agreements between the sexes can develop. The 
customs of the past are presented which also cause 
conflicts to-day. The problem of sex domination 
causes conflicts and to-day these same conflicts oc- 
cur but in modern conditions and very different en- 
vironment. The antagonism of the sexes however, 
is disappearing, and the human world exists in per- 
petual creation on a bisexua! basis.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


2472. Davis, Kingsley. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Human society. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. xiv, 655 p. $4.25.—‘‘The present work .. . 
addresses itself only to certain theoretical problems 
and principles .. . those questions that concern 
social systems as wholes.’’ The questions asked fall 
into 2 broad categories; “. . . those that ask about 
the universal characteristics of all human society, 
and second, those that ask about the variations from 
one society to another.”’ The author outlines 4 main 
points of view in sociology. The study of social 
norms is important sirce it emphasizes the vari- 
ations in culture. The second concerns the applica- 
tion of these norms to particular statuses. After 
these “‘structural’”’ approaches come problems of 
the “elements of action”; such things as ends and 
means and conditions controlling the adoption of 
norms and statuses by individuals. Lastly is the 
dynamic consideration of the process of interaction, 
“conflict, competition, and cooperation—that takes 
place within the social framework.” The theoretical 
orientation built up in considering these 4 categories 
is then applied to svecific problems: the individual 
and his society, major groups, major institutions, 
peeeee and society, and social change.—R. A. 

tttman. 

2473. Davis, Kingsley (Columbia U., New York.), 
Bredemeier, Harry C., & Levy, Marion J., Jr. 
Modern American society ; readings in the problems 
of order and change. New York: Rinehart, 1949. 
xviii, 734 p. $4.50.—‘‘In the present book of read- 
ings the authors have... tried to bring social 
theory and empirical knowledge to bear upon the 
major problems of our own society by focusing on a 
central question profoundly important from both 
the theoretical and practical points of view: the 
question of unity and continuity in American 
society.”” There are 9 major divisions: Scientific 
understanding and American values; The new urban 
environment; The economic framework; Our class 
system; Race versus democracy; Education and 
public opinion; The separation of church and soci- 
ety; Recreation: leisure and escape; and Modern 
marriage and the family.—R. A. Littman. 

2474. Forrest, William P. The World Health 
Organization and social welfare. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 40-47.—A brief 
summary of the steps leading to the formation of 
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the World Health Organization (WHO), and a more 
extensive review of some of the major tasks under- 
taken by the Interim Commission. The Commis- 
sion, consisting of representatives from 18 nations, 
was formed pending ratification of the WHO consti- 
tution by the 61 countries which initially evinced an 
interest in such an international body. A few of the 
tasks already started by the Interim Commission 
include: (1) the establishment of an intelligence 
service for those who fight disease, and (2) the de- 
velopment of standards and the drawing up of a 
common technical language for experts in all 
countries.—P. K. Hastings. 

2475. Hauser, Philip M. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Social science and social engineering. Phil. Sci., 
1949, 16, 209-218.—One should distinguish between 
applied social science research and social engineering. 
The former should be restricted to existential and 
instrumental judgments, while the social engineer 
has to decide on a course of action and form value 
judgments. Value judgments do not fall within the 
province of social research. This distinction affects 
the role of the social scientist in relation to the prob- 
lem of making predictions. The author discusses 
also the deficiencies of contemporary social science. 
— F. Heider. 

2476. Henry, Jules. Anthropology and psycho- 
somatics. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 216-222.— 
“From the anthropologic point of view psychoso- 
matics may be considered an aspect of the study of 
response systems acquired by homo sapiens during 
domestication.”” Some of the problems limiting 
psychosomatic studies in anthropology are discussed 
and some areas of fruitful research in combined 
medico-anthropological efforts are pointed out.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2477. Herman, Abbott P. (U. Redlands, Calif.) 
An approach to social problems. Boston: Ginn, 
1949. xi, 515 p. $3.75.—A frame of reference is 
offered for the analysis of social problems. Social 
problems arise, and existing problems are aggra- 
vated, when a society creates or accepts instruments 
of change, yet fails to understand, anticipate, or deal 
with the consequences of such action. Modern in- 
ventions are the most influential of the present 
agents of change; others are population movements, 
changes in natural resources, natural occurrences, 
and physiological changes. The resultant conse- 
quences are economic, ecological, political, and 
moral. Failure to understand or cope with changes 
may be traced to institutional attitudes—H. A. 
Gibbard. 

2478. Hockett, Charles F. Biophysics, linguis- 
tics, and the unity of science. Eic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1949, 6, 218-232.—In this paper the author sets 
forth certain parallels between the role of biophysics 
and another speciality (as yet unnamed) in the social 
sciences. General agreement has been reached on 
the conditions “under which a statement is accept- 
able as a hypothesis capable of scientific testing.” 
The statement “‘unity of science” assumes that the 
entire body of scientific knowledge not be inconsist- 
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ent. Fields of science, the reduction theory, bio- 
physics and sociobiology, and linguistics and soci- 
obiology are discussed.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2479. Hulbeck, Charles R. The creative person- 
ality. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1945, 5, 49-58.—It is 
suggested that our cultural trend is against creative- 
ness despite efforts to promote it. Creativeness is 
seen as something which acts as a goal for the indi- 
vidual. The analyst is familiar with patients who 
complain about the senselessness of their lives; in 
such cases it is creative ability that is absent or 
which has been damaged or otherwise impaired by 
our culture. Human beings strive for completion 
and the neurotic has lost the ability to form his life. 
The ability of our culture to survive is questioned on 
the grounds that it appears to be directed against 
man’s creative ability. —K. S. Wagoner. 

2480. Lowry, Samuel. Co-operation, tolerance, 
and prejudice; a contribution to social and medical 
psychology. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1948. xiv, 318 p. 21s.—Co-operation and friendli- 
ness are basic in human nature but are modified by 
feelings of personal inadequacy and resentment to- 
ward others. Those who are tolerant of themselves 
are more tolerant of others. ‘“‘Prejudice is a reactive 
mental element that enables the subject to ‘rational- 
ize’ his aggression; but’’ does not provide real relief. 
It isa paranoia of the non-psychotic. Both psychotic 
and non-psychotic suffer from their delusions of 
reference. Social attitudes toward prejudice affect 
deep as well as conscious mental processes. Accord- 
ingly, society “is responsible for the amount of 
prejudice-delusions. . . .” Since the majority of 
people have more respect for organized state-power 
than for appeals to their good will, public opinion 
and laws that discourage prejudice are the most 
hopeful means for combatting it.—G. K. Morlan. 

2481. Maslow, A. H. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Our maligned animal nature. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 
273-278.—The author combats the idea that “‘ani- 
mal nature’’ or innate equipment is necessarily bad, 
and that the principal task of education, religion, 
parents, and law enforcement agencies should be to 
inhibit these natural tendencies. Making compari- 
sons from his own observations with Northern Black- 
foot Indians, ‘I have found them on the whole more 
decent, more honest, more manly, more cooperative 
and affectionate than is usual for our culture. .. . 
If they are to be called primitive, then the word 
means fine, good, praiseworthy."’ In our culture 
children “up to the time they are spoiled and flatt- 
ened out by the culture, are nicer, better, more 
attractive human beings than their elders,” even 
though more primitive—R. W. Husband. 


2482. Meier, Norman C. & Saunders, Harold W., 
[Eds.] (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The polls and 
public opinion. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949. 
x, 355 p. $4.75.—This is a record of the papers and 
discussions at the lowa Conference on Attitude and 
Opinion Research held on February 10-12, 1949. 
The 22 papers are grouped in 7 parts dealing with 
social science research, applied social science, the 
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determinants of public opinion, public opinion polls 
and elections, the future of opinion sampling, un- 
settled problems, and the local survey and social 
sciences. The discussion after each paper is pre- 
sented as stenotypically recorded.— N. L. Gage. 

2483. Merton, Robert K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The role of applied social science in the 
formation of policy: a research memorandum. 
Phil. Sct., 1949, 16, 161-181.—This is a program- 
matic paper which was presented to a conference of the 
Social Science Research Council. The following 
topics are considered: the rationale, scope, and 
orientation of the inquiry, the cultural context, the 
organizational context, the functions of research 
originated by policy makers vs. the functions of 
research originated by social scientists, defining the 

ractical problems and the research problems, the 
ramework of values in definition of problems, the 
economic framework of research, types of research 
problems in applied social science, scientific gaps 
between research and policy, theory and applied 
social science, methodology and applied social 
science.— F, Heider. 

2484. Merton, Robert K. Social structure and 
anomie: revisions and extensions. In Anshen, R. N., 
The family, (see 24: 2524), 226-257.—The author's 
aim is to determine why some social structures press 
certain persons toward non-conformist rather than 
conformist conduct. Society, to some extent, de- 
fines not only the goals or ‘‘designs for group living”’ 
but controls the acceptable ways for reaching out 
for these goals. Aberrant behavior is inevitable when 
there is dissociation between aspirations and avenues 
for realizing these aspirations. Such dissociation 
brings “anomie” or normlessness. Five forms of 
individual adaptation ranging from conformity to 
rebellion are discussed, using economic activity as 
an example of one sphere of conduct in which there 
is pressure to outdo one’s competitors, thereby pro- 
ducing a strain toward anomie and deviant behavior. 
—C. R. Adams. 

2485. Murdock, George Peter. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The science of human learning, 
society, culture, and sper Sct. Mon., N. Y., 
1949, 69, 377—-381.—The emerging unified science of 
the acquired behavior of man in society comes not 
primarily from the “pooling of separate scientific 
skills and techniques on cooperative research pro- 
grams,” but from the dovetailing and integration of 
theories of learning and behavior, social relation- 
ships and social structure, culture and cultural 
change, personality and its formation. The internal 
relations of this integrated science’s content and the 
latter’s relations to organics, adaptation and evolu- 
tion are briefly discussed. ‘“‘With tongue in cheek,” 
this science is called ‘‘‘lesocupethy'—coined from 
LEarning, SOciety. CUlture, and PErsonality 
THeorY.” It is a pure science, and thus far “there 
is in this field little evidence of major alternative 
theories.” —B. R. Fisher. 

2486. National Conference of Social Work. Pro- 
ceedings: Selected papers, Seventy-fifth anniversary 
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m , Atlantic City, New Jersey, A 17-23, 
1948. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
xvi, 498 p., $6.00.—Proceedings of the conference, 
includes § selected papers of which 19 having psy- 
chological significance are abstracted in this issue.— 
P. K. Hastings. 


2487. Potter, Jane H. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Domi- 
nance relations between different breeds of domestic 
hens. Physiol. Zodl., 1949, 22, 261-280.—A con- 
sistent extrabreed dominance hierarchy during feed- 
ing was observed among mature hens in 12 flocks 
each composed of 6 to 8 hens of 6 or 7 different 
breeds and in 834 paired encounters between hens of 
differént breeds. Factors known to influence inter- 
breed dominance relations do not seem to account 
fully for this extrabreed hierarchy. There is indica- 
tion that a hen’s extrabreed experience may in- 
fluence her behavior toward strangers of those 
breeds.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2488. Queener, Llewellyn. (Southwestern Coll., 
Memphis, Tenn.) The development of international- 
ist attitudes: III. The literature and point of view. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 105—126.—Examination of 
relevant studies and materials in connection with the 
hypotheses that developmentally internationalist 
attitudes ‘‘vary directly with the prestige of persons 
and groups holding given attitudes in the [subjects’ | 
histories’ and ‘“‘vary inversely with nonprestig 

rsons and groups.”’ On the issue in question ‘‘there 
is little evidence that persons holding unusual 
[radical ] social attitudes differ from conservatives 
in personality or that ‘basic personality’ needs cor- 
relate with any particular social attitude” (although 
such a relation may eventually be found); and that 
“personal experience’ does not appear to be closely 
related to international attitudes.” 66 references. 
—J.C. Franklin. 

2489. Shils, E. A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Social sci- 
ence and social policy. Phil. Sci., 1949, 16, 219- 
242.—Among the points dicussed are: the develop- 
ment of social science, the different roles of the social 
scientist from mere consultation to participation in 
policy-making, funds assigned to social research, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the practical 
orientation of contemporary social science, the con- 
tribution of social science to practice.— F. Heider. 


2490. Smith, M. Brewster. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Personal values as determinants 
of a political attitude. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 477- 
486.—Several writers have suggested that there exist 
some highly general attitudes which define a per- 
son’s orientation toward life in terms of the things 
he deems most important. These general attitudes 
influence the more specific. This study was made on 
250 men in a city of 160,000 with a diversified popu- 
lation of native and foreign-born, Protestant and 
Catholic, well-to-do and poor. The interviewees 
were asked about their feelings on various features 
of personality and social relationships. These were 
found to be the conditions under which personal 
values became determinants of political attitudes: 
“(a) the value is important to him, occupying a cen- 
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tral position in his value hierarchy; (b) the informa- 
tion available to him about the focus contains a 
basis for engaging the value; and (c) the scope of the 
value and of the person’s interests is broad enough 
to extend to the focus of the attitude."—-R. W 
Husband. 

2491. Ulrich, David N. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A clinical method in applied social science. 
Phil. Sci., 1949, 16, 243-249.—The object of this 
paper is “to draw attention to the relevance of 
problems involving personal relationships within 
organizations to problems at the policy level, and to 
suggest the implications of this relationship for ac- 
tion by the social scientist.’’— F. Heider. 


(See also abstract 2851) 
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2492. Gallup, George. Mes expériences de son- 
dage de 193641948. (My experiences in polling from 
1936 to 1948.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 708-718.—The 
errors in the predictions of the 1948 election are due at 
least in part to the failure to continue the polls durin 
the last two or three weeks before the election, an 
to the previous belief that political compaigns did 
not alter the direction of the vote to an appreciable 
extent. The six important lessons resulting from 
the experiences of 1948 are given. Several applica- 
tions of polling public opinion, other than predicting 
election results, are explained.—G. G. Besnard. 

2493. Haas, R. B. (Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Educ., Los Angeles, Calif.) The con- 
sultant in sociometry and the sociodrama speaks. 
Sociatry, 1948, 2, 257—259.—A brief outline of the 
rationale and techniques of sociometry, sociodrama, 
and psychodrama is presented, emphasizing the 
self-other evaluation and accommodation functions 
as basic for more effective human communication.— 
V. Johnson. 

2494. Lawlor, Gerald W. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Two aids to the analysis of role behavior. Sociatry, 
1948, 2, 403-406.—T wo forms are presented for the 
recording and evaluation of role behavior to facilitate 
the teacher’s work in the diagnosis and planning of 
role therapy.— V. Johnson. 

2495. Toeman, Zerka. (Sociometric Inst., Beacon, 
N. Y.) Projects in tests and measurements from 
the works of J. L. Moreno and the files of the 
Sociometric Institute. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 407-419. 
—Instructions are indicated on how to construct a 
sociogram, how to construct a role diagram, how to 
give an acquaintance test, how to give a sociometric 
test, how to give a spontaneity test, how to give a 
role test. The recording and diagramming of inter- 
action is given, with sample charts, as well as an 
exercise for students in the building of diagrams and 
the reading of people.—V. Johnson. 


Cuttures & CuLTURAL RELATIONS 


2496. Abel, Theodora M. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Hsu, Francis F. K. Some aspects of 
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est. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 242.— 
Abstract. 


2497. Adair, John, & Vogt, Evon. Navaho and 
Zuni veterans; a study of contrasting modes of cul- 
ture change. Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 547-561. 
—Zuni resisted the draft during World War II, sent 
a few young men with ritual protection and experi- 
enced difficulty in reabsorbing them after the war. 
The Navaho were interested in the war, contributed 
many volunteers who went with and without ritual 

rotection and welcomed their return. The differ- 
ing attitudes of the two groups is explained by the 
historic Zuni resistance to white ways, as contrasted 
with Navaho acceptance of change. In addition, the 
Zuni, in contrast to the Navaho, live in compact 
units, tend to reject warfare and are disinterested in 
the outside world.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2498. Aginsky, Burt W., & Aginsky, Ethel G. 
The process of change in family types: a case study. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 611-614.—Intermarriage 
of Pomo Indian women to Filipino men have necessi- 
tated a change from a female domination in the Ind- 
ian household to one of isolated passivity in the 
Filipino home.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2499. Altus, William S., & Clark, Jerry H. 
(Sante Barbara Coll., Calif.) Some sectional differ- 
ences among Negro and white illiterate soldiers. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 97-104.—Data from 
samples of 100 each Northern whites, and Negroes, 
and Southern whites and Negroes were analyzed. 
Findings are presented as having no “‘bearing upon 
the question of race differences, either in general 
intelligence or in special abilities.’ All subjects 
tested were Army illiterates of World War II who 
were given the Terman Vocabulary Test, the Altus- 
Bell Information Test, Altus Adjustment Test, 
Gray's Oral Reading Test, and certain sub-tests of 
the Army Wechsler. After correcting for cultural 
bias in test results, the authors concluded that 
Northern illiterates were intellectually inferior to 
Southern illiterates. On the test criterion of adjust- 
ment, “the Southern white may be assumed to be 
the most maladjusted of the four groups studied and 
the Southern Negro the best adjusted."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


2500. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jijinois, Urbana.) 
The dimensions of culture patterns by factorization 
of national characters. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 44, 443-469.—-In the search for characteristics 
to differentiate social groups, 69 nations were rated 
on 72 variables (from area and average temperature 
to predominant interests of eminent men). Inter- 
correlations of variables, when factorized, revealed 
12 factors pertaining to size, economic conditions, 
historical developmental trends, and group psycho- 
dynamic conditions. These factors are thought to 
be more basic than matters of race, religion, or polit- 
ical organization, but more refined studies are needed 
to verify or clarify the culture factors—C. M. 
Harsh. 
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2501. Clinchy, E.R. Intergroup relations centers. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, 1949. x, 54p. $1.50.— 
The main thesis advanced is that man will destroy 
himself with his technology unless he applies what 
social science has discovered. The writer, president 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
suggests intergroup relations centers, patterned 
after modern medical centers with their coordinated 
attack on disease, for the solution of social problems. 
Universities would maintain such centers to train 
intergroup relations specialists for full-time employ- 
ment in government agencies, labor unions, indus- 
trial plants, schools, and other organizations. 
Centers in each community would detect, diagnose, 
and treat local tensions, as well as conduct appropri- 
ate research programs. Financial and educational 
support for the plan is advocated.—R. Tyson. 

2502. de Ganay, Solange. Aspects de mythologie 
et de symbolique Bambara; documents recueillis 
au cours de la 6° Mission Griaule, 1946/47. (As- 
‘pes of the mythology and symbolism of the Bam- 

ra; documents collected during the sixth Griaule 
mission, 1946/47.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1949, 
42, 181-201.—Symbolic of the Bambara myth of 
creation and of the organization of the universe and 
the duality of man’s being is the Pémbélé, a block of 
wood significantly striated, which enters into the 
daily life and ritual of the family and of the com- 
munity. The author explains the multiplicity of 
meanings associated with the markings, form, and 
material of the block, and its uses in relation to the 
thought of this Sudanese tribe whose philosophy of 
personality has already been described by Dieterlen 
(see 22: 670).—M. R. Sheehan. 


2503. Fineberg, S. Andhil. Punishment without 
crime; what you can do about prejudice. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949, xii, 337 p. $3.50.— 
Those interested in good community relations should 
not wait till a crisis arrives but should work continu- 
ously to improve the assets a community already 
has in intergroup contacts. The best strategy does 
not merely defend minorities but seeks to promote 
security and justice for everyone. Specific sugges- 
tions for community action are discussed.—G. K. 
Morlan. 


2504. Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro family. 
In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 142- 
158.—Under slavery, the Negro’s African cultural 
heritage had little effect upon the evolution of his 
family life in the United States. The Civil War 
created a crisis throughout which the Negro mother 
held the family together. The family had little in- 
stitutional character and was usually based on il- 
legitimacy with a recognition of the mother having 
the major obligation to her children. Stabilization 
of family life evidenced itself through gradual in- 
crease in home-and-land ownership. Migration to 
the city, especially to the North, during and after 
the First World War, brought serious problems of 
illegitimacy, husband desertion, and juvenile de- 
linquency. From these roots is developing a strong 
middle class in which the social and cultural isolation 
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of the Negro is breaking down. Intermarriage to 
whites is the only way through which the Negro’s 
assimilation of culture will be completed.—C. R. 
Adams. 

2505. Goodenough, Ward H. Premarital free- 
dom on Truk: theory and practice. Amer. An- 
throp., 1949, 51, 615-620.—A contradiction between 
the cultural permissiveness in regard to premarital 
intercourse and evident signs of sexual frustration is 
explained on the basis of the sociological difficulties 
for males in finding partners. In the small popula- 
tion of the islands eligible, unmarried girls are few, 
since they tend to marry earlier than the males. 
Hence clandestine affairs must be arranged to avoid 
retaliation by kinsmen. In this atmosphere of 
anxiety satisfactory orgasm is difficult to achieve. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2506. Hayakawa, S. I. Anti-semitism: a study 
in mistaken map-territory relationships. Lic. Rev. 
gen. Semant., 1949, 6, 197-203.—The author dis- 
cusses the word “Jew”’ as an illustration of words 
that have strong affective connotations. Individuals 
are categorized as ‘‘thing handlers’’ or as ‘‘symbol 
handlers.”” Characteristically the ‘“‘symbol handlers” 
(those who understand banking, bookkeeping, etc.) 
take advantage of the “thing handlers” (farmers, 
fisherman, etc.) As a result words such as ‘“‘Chinese 
merchant,” “banker,”” and “Jew’’ have had almost 
identical meanings. The relationship to present 
ideology and prejudice is discussed.—_H. R. Myklebust. 

2507. Hayes, Margaret L. (New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany.) Personality and 
cultural factors in intergroup attitudes: I. J. educ. 
Res., 1949, 43, 122-128.—Two questionnaires, one 
to determine prejudice against Negroes, the other to 
determine prejudice against Jews, and the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study were given to 67 
graduate students of whom approximately 4/5 were 
experienced teachers. This is a partial report of the 
findings concerning attitudes toward Negroes. The 
greatest amount of prejudice against the Negro was 
shown by men of American-born parentage. The 
most strongly held prejudice against Negroes con- 
cerned white-Negro marriages. There was also 
strong feeling against allowing Negroes to live where 
they wish, and against eating with them. On the 
constructive side the majority agreed that Negroes, 
if they receive equal education, make as good pro- 
fessional men as whites, and, if treated equally, make 
as good citizens as white Americans.—M. Murphy. 


2508. Hindus, Maurice. The family in Russia. 
In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 111- 
124.—In the early years following the Revolution, 
the family was largely released from ecclesiastical 
and legal restraints and regulations. Registration of 
marriage was not required and divorce could be ob- 
tained for the asking. Although birth control and 
abortions were free, large families persisted and a 
majority of Russians held their marriages together. 
In 1946, new laws governing marriage, divorce, and 
abortions were promulgated, the primary intentions 
of which were to curtail divorce, subsidize family life, 
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and to increase the population. Divorces are ob- 
tainable only through the courts which adjudicate 
grounds on a discretionary basis. There is subtle 
encouragement of unmarried women to have children 
and financial state aid is provided them. In short, 
the present system is a complete reversal of Russia's 
former stand.—C. R. Adams. 

2509. Hsu, Francis L. K. The family in China. 
In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 73-92. 
—Although China is known as a land of large fami- 
lies, the average size is only 5.3 persons, the backbone 
of which is the father-son relationship expressing the 
principle of filial piety. Traditionally a wife’s duty 
is first, and above all to her parents-in-law, and she 
is not supposed to remarry if widowed although she 
often does. Today’s youth is demanding marriage 
reforms, including pre-marital courtship and freedom 
of mate selection. Many divorces have as their 
ground the principle of mutual consent. Although 
polygamy is still accepted, monogamy is on the in- 
crease. Widespread illiteracy is partly responsible 
for cruelty against, and exploitation of, women. 
Concubinage and divorce rates are low.—C. R. 
Adams. 


2510. Jeffery, Arthur. The family in Islam. In 
Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 39-72.— 
In spite of geographical differences Islam, extending 
from Morocco to the Philippines, is a cultural and 
religious entity. Religion and jurisprudence are so 
closely tied together that, wherever the family is 
found, its structure will be the same. Although some 
relaxation of family betrothal procedure permits a 
slight degree of mate selection, the newly married 
couple live at first in the home of the bridegroom. 
Each spouse still retains separate property rights. 
Polygyny and concubinage are evident and divorce 
operates through repudiation of the wife by the 
husband. Circumcision of both sexes survives as 
does slavery. There are indications that the femi- 
nist movement may gradually modify the Islamic 
family to an approximation of the Western family. 
—C. R. Adams. 


2511. Joseph, Alice; Spicer, Rosamund B., & 
Chesky, Jane. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The desert people; a study of the Papago Indians. 
Chicago: U. Chicago Press, 1949. xvii, 288 p. 
$6.00.—The three parts of this book dealing with 
aspects of the Papago Indians are contributed by the 
three authors: Spicer’s “People on the desert” de- 
scribes the economic, social, and family life of 
Papago society, and presents a brief account of the 
geography and history of this tribe. Chesky’s 
“Growing up on the desert”’ records the experiences 
common to most Papago children secured from case 
histories and observed behavior of children and 
adults in this group. Joseph's ‘““The personality of 
the Pagago child”’ reports a study of over 100 chil- 
dren studied by use of a test battery, including Ror- 
schach and TAT. The behavior of these children, 
their emotional patterns, and the influence of Ameri- 
can culture are examined. Papago children seem to 
be “characterized by a high capacity for absorption 
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of alien values and forms of life and, at the same time, 
by an almost equally high tendency to evade clear- 
cut commitments.” 109-item bibliography.—EZ. A. 
Rubinstein. 

2512. Kumarappa, Jagadisan Mohandas. Social 
problems of India. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 
(see 24: 2486), 74-78.—Discussed briefly are what 
the author considers the four major social needs of 
India today: (1) elevation of the present standard 
of living, (2) better health, (3) the liquidation of 
illiteracy, and (4) world peace.—P. K. Hastings. 

2513. Lewis, Oscar. Husbands and wives in a 
Mexican village: a study of role conflict. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1949, 51, 602-610.—Although wives are 
expected to be submissive and husbands authori- 
tarian, in practice these roles have been altered. 
Women now eschew child-bearing, isolation in the 
home, and economic dependence. Men have been 
unable to curb these activities, so that suspiciousness 
of unfaithfulness often results in spying and wife- 
beating. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2514. Mandelbaum, David G. The family in 
India. In Anmshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 
2524), 93-110.—The joint family, in which a num- 
ber of married couples (husbands all blood kin) and 
their children live in a common household is the 
classic family form in India, especially in rural areas. 
Although the trend is toward a smaller household, 
the family group may still include hundreds. There 
is a common kitchen, all property is held in common, 
and the senior male, usually the father, acts as a gen- 
eral manager. Prohibited degrees of relationship, 
caste barriers, and social levels complicate the prob- 
lem of selecting a spouse for a child of the joint 
family who is often married by age 15. If a son does 
not result from marriage, one is frequently adopted. 
Although divorce is not sanctioned by the sacred 
writings, it does occur, especially in western India. 
Where economic factors permit, purdah or seclusion 
of women is often found. Some relaxation of tradi- 
tional practices is evident in upper caste groups.— 
C. R. Adams. 

2515. Miner, Horace. Culture and agriculture; 
an anthropological study of a corn belt county. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949. v, 
96 p. $1.50.—(Occ. contrib. Mus. Univ. Mich. No. 
14.)—This is a community study of a rural county in 
Iowa. The attempt is made to use “the cultural 
approach to the study of farm life in the corn belt.” 
The author discusses the early and recent history of 
the county, the types of farms, and the specific social 
and cultural factors operating in this representative 
modern farm society.—E. A. Rubinstein. 

2516. Perry, George Sessions. Families of Amer- 
ica; where they come from and how they live. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1949, xv, 
151 p. $3.00.—To help reduce misunderstanding 
and prejudice due to ignorance of other people’s 
customs, 9 real families representing different ethnic 
groups in the United States are described: the Wongs 
of San Francisco, the Gonzalezes of Texas and 
Michigan, the Offerdahls of Wisconsin, the Pomari- 
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cos of New Haven, the Wullenwebers of Cincinnati, 
the Hayneses of Texas, the Golombs of New York 
City, the Baronets of Louisiana, and the Parmelees 
of Connecticut.—G. K. Morlan. 

2517. Rawley, Callman. Adjustment of Jewish 
displaced persons in an American community. In 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 317-323.— 
A few suggestions are made regarding the readjust- 
ment process which many refugees must undergo 
upon becoming a member of an American com- 
munity. It is pointed out that under facism, the 
refugee “had only a primitive relation to society, 
one of white to black’’ while in a democracy, where 
all shades of societal relationship exist, he must 
change “‘his concept of society as well as learn new 
cultural patterns.’"—P. K. Hastings. 

2518. Rosenblith, Judy Francis. (Radcliffe Coll., 
Cambridge, Mass.) A replication of “some roots of 
prejudice.”” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 470- 
489.—Most of the Allport-Kramer assertions, (see 
20: 4204), about prejudice in three New England 
colleges were verified in the colleges of South 
Dakota, representing a contrasting rural, pioneer 
culture. Race prejudice is greater in S. Dakota where 
contacts with Negroes and Jews are rare, and is 
greatest among persons with fewest equal-status 
contacts. Prejudice is highest among Catholics, 
veterans, disciplinarians, and those who think the 
world is evil. Veterans think military service in- 
creased their prejudice. Anti-Indian prejudice was 
lower than expected, perhaps because Indians are 
neither an economic nor political threat.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

2519. Siegel, Bernard J. Some observations on 
the pueblo pattern at Taos. Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 
$1, 562-577.—An individualistic cultural orientation 
of a collectivistic pueblo is seen to result from in- 
creased contact with whites, and increasing popula- 
tion and diminishing possibilities for subsisting on 
local resources. Many young men with ideas of 
becoming entrepreneurs have, however, been fris- 
trated by conservative leaders and have taken to 
drink or other substitutes. Though some of the 
individualistic trend has gained formal expression in 
a newly established committee, the collectivistic pat- 
tern still dominates.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2520. Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The family in 
Latin America. In Amshen, R. N., The family, (see 
24: 2524), 125—141.—Once completely dominated by 
the Catholic church, Latin American family life is 
beginning to acquire a new freedom. With increas- 
ing education industrilization the middle class has 
grown tremendously. Women are getting away from 
Church control and gaining freedom from parental 
domination. Wives have legal prerogatives and 
personal volition. Birth control and divorce are 
still very limited because of the powerful opposition 
of the Church although the official link between 
Church and State has been broken in nearly every 
country. Education is free from religious propa- 
ganda except in three or four of the countries. The 
North American home seems increasingly to serve 
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as a model and “‘Latin America . . . like the United 


States . . . creates new cultural values day by 
day.”—C. R. Adams. 
(See also abstract 2653) 


SociaL INSTITUTIONS 


2521. Abrams, Charles, & Dean, John P. Hous- 
ing and the family. In Anmshen, R. N., The family, 
(see 24: 2524), 299-321.—Because of a depression, 
two world wars, and other factors, by 1947 the 
American housing disorder was at its all-time worst. 
One reason is a striking disparity between income 
and shelter cost. The effects of substandard housing 
are probably great in terms of both personal and 
social disorganization. In spite of the American 
tradition of home ownership, there are many im- 

licit risks in buying a home. A complicating factor 
in homebuilding is the changing structure of family 
life and the many different family types. Housing, 
as such, has little relation to the social needs and 
welfare of its inhabitants; instead, the emphasis is 
almost completely on house production. “Someday 
. .. the entire process of building shelter and 
neighborhoods will come under the scrutiny of the 
sociologists as well as the realtors.” —C. R. Adams. 


2522. Anshen, Ruth Nanda. The conservation of 
family values. In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 
24: 2524), 426-435.—After briefly reviewing and 
summarizing what the contributors to the book at- 
tempted, this concluding chapter emphasizes that 
man lost his identity with life as he began to con- 
cieve of himself as representing the microcosmos. In 
so doing he lost “insight into the meaning and pur- 
pose of existence, of love and of marriage and their 
significance for the conservation of family values.’ 
Marriage should be “‘an institution in which passion 
is shaped not by a code of morals which denies the 
self but by love in which true morality is grounded 
and which fulfills the self.’’ If the pursuit of truth 
can be re-established as the central purpose of soci- 
ety, it ‘will lead by its nature to the enjoyment of 
the good, the love of beauty, justice, and the rein- 
tegration of family life . . . which is the primal and 
the universal image of order, of peace, and of salva- 
tion.” —C. R. Adams. 


2523. Anshen, Ruth Nanda. The family in trans- 
ition. In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 
3-17.—Tracing the history of the family, including 
its decline in Greece and later reinvigoration through 
the influence of Christianity, the author points out 
how church systems “‘gradually shattered the funda- 
mental unity of all human beliefs as they are repre- 
sented by a common Christian doctrine... .” In 
spite of an ethical ideal which has pervaded every 
historical and cultural family system, she believes no 
such ideal can be found in modern civilization. If 
mankind can have ‘‘confidence and faith in absolute 
truth as conveyed through the family in history . . . 
then . . . honor and integrity of the self will not 
be menaced.”—C. R. Adams. 


2524. Anshen, Ruth Nanda. The family: its 
function and destiny. New York: Harper, 1949. 
xi, 443 p. $6.00.—In her preface, the editor says 
that ‘‘this book has been written in order to point out 
that the family is intrinsic to human life and society; 
that it is . . . an association supporting and sup- 
ported by every civilization . . . and endowed with 
specific attributes by all forms of economy.” The 
two parts of the book deal with the patterns and 
structure of the family, and its 22 chapters—ab- 
stracted in this issue—have been contributed by 21 
students of the family.—C. R. Adams. 

2525. Benedek, Therese. The emotional struct- 
ure of the family. In Amshen, R. N., The family, 
(see 24: 2524), 202-225.—The development of emo- 
tional response patterns is traced from ‘‘the instinct 
of self-preservation” to an inner psychic organization 
experienced as conscience. Freudian concepts are 
employed to describe sexual maturation and the 
dynamics of love in the symbiosis of marriage. Ex- 
ternal factors, as well as love, motivate marriage and 
profoundly influence marital adaptation and parent- 
hood. Emotional conflicts can only be prevented 
through maintenance of an ever-changing but ever- 
balancing system of adjustment to everyday tensions. 
Each family member must integrate his own indi- 
viduality and, at the same time, adjust to the 
requirements of family life. It is through this emo- 
tional structure that the function of the family is 
expressed.—C. R. Adams. 


2526. Benedict, Ruth. The family: genus Ameri- 
canum. In Amshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 
2524), 159-169.—F reed from many of the restrictions 
found in other cultures, the American has freedom of 
mate choice and of falling in love, of choosing where 
he will live, whether his wife will work, and when the 
the family will be started. With such personal 
choice and freedom, a high rate of divorce is inevit- 
able. The family is characterized by a lack of 
authoritarianism although constantly beset by a 
highly competitive and unregulated economic system. 
The crucial difficulty in Americas happiness is that 
many women have never related responsibilities to 
the privileges they enjoy; this blind spot is not con- 
fined to one age or one sex. Americans, to have 
maximum happiness from marriage and family, 
must “parallel their privileges with an awakening 
responsibility.” —C. R. Adams. 


2527. Bouterse, A. David. Marshaling public 
support for social legislation. In Proc. Nat. Conf. 
Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 153-161.—The suggestions 
are made that public support for social legislation is 
built first, by ‘lay participation in routine programs” 
and second, ‘“‘by having adequate public representa- 
tion in the legislative planning process.’"—P. K. 
Hastings. 

2528. Davy, M. M. Des limites de la psych- 
analyse a la forme de la mystique. (Limitations of 
psychoanalysis to the form of the mystic.) Psyché, 
1949, 4, 105-116.— Viewpoints of various authorities 
and writers are given in the controversy of religious 
beliefs and the psychoanalysis of these beliefs. The 
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conclusion is reached that religious or spiritual ex- 
periences are perhaps simply the explanation of their 
contents, which in turn may include imagination, 
morals, prejudices, and early teachings. In some 
cases psychoanalysis has termed such religious ex- 
periences as pathological, since some religious be- 
liefs are independent of reality.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

2529. de Rougemont, Denis. The crisis of the 
modern couple. In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 
24: 2524), 322-333.—The problems of the family 
are subordinate to the problems of the couple which, 
in 1947, were so acute chat two divorces were decreed 
for every five marriages. Modern marriage, founded 
on romance and love, has been incompatible because 
marriage kills romance. A return to the ancient 
virtues, e.g. giving reason primacy over emotion, is 
possible only through a totalitarian or state reaction, 
or through a decadence of romance. This second 
“defense-reflex"’ is well on its way via a weakening of 
sexual taboos, a trend toward feminine economic 
equality, and commercialization of romance. Action 
in the moral field can result only “by changing or 
reversing certain standards of judgment and by rein- 
troducing into the present moral code styles of ‘what 
is done’ and ‘what is not done.’”—C. R. Adams. 


2530. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Counseling for family 
adjustment. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 119-137. 
—Four steps in counseling are noted: (1) “estab- 
lishment of a proper relationship” (mutual con- 
fidence and respect) between counselor and client; 
(2) understanding the client and his problems; (3) 
helping the client to understand himself; (4) reori- 
entation. Encouragement is seen as the most 
effective device for aiding the individual's adjust- 
ment. ‘As most people do not realize their own con- 
tribution to the present situation, so they fail to 
recognize their own power and ability to produce a 
change."”” The author prefers to work with all 
parties involved simultaneously feeling that the 
problem situation is what they have in common and 
what they should change together.—A. R. Howard. 

2531. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Family life ma- 
terials. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1949. 52 p.—This bibliography of materials on 
family life education includes annotated references 
listed under the following headings: texts and refer- 
ence books, pamphlets, professional periodicals, and 
films and filmstrips. The material was collected and 
annotated by members of Dr. Duvall’s class in 
teaching family relations. There is a glossary of 
terms frequently found in family life readings.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2532. Fromm, Erich. Sex and character. In 
Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 375-392. 
—Both the nature and degree of basic difference and 
basic identity of the two sexes have long been con- 
troversial. It is the writer’s thesis that respective 
roles of men and women in sexual intercourse lead to 
certain characterological differences. A man must 
have an erection and be able to maintain it during 
intercourse to satisfy a woman, but no such demon- 
stration is needed by a woman to satisfy a man. 
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While a man cannot conceal his inability to function, 
a woman's “failure” is far from obvious. A man 
may have a fear of failing, a woman’s only fear is of 
not receiving satisfaction. Men and women have 
capacities to hate as well as to love. All of these 
things lead to personality colorations between the 
sexes, making for a richer human culture and a more 
integrated family structure.—C. R. Adams. 


2533. Hansen, Bert. (Montana State  U., 
Missoula.) Sociodrama—a methodology for demo- 
cratic action. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 347-363.—Com- 
munity responsibility and judgment must be pre- 
served if democracy is to function. Report is made 
of an experiment with community sociodrama by the 
School of Speech of the University of Denver. 
Rules were worked out, and goals established for 
procedure, and 74 sociodramas of this kind were 
presented during the experimental year. Effective- 
ness appeared to be related to simplicity, concrete 
illustration, dramatic appreciation, and the need to 
communicate and participate in a group. Commun- 
ity sociodrama is not an end in itself, but a basis for 
direct group action to solve a common problem.— 
V. Johnson. 

2534. Henriques, Fernando. West Indian family 
organization. Man, 1949, 46, 91.—In this review of 
a lecture, it is suggested that the type of family 
organization among Negroes in the New World 
(Christian family approximating the European 
monogamous unit, Faithful concubinage, Maternal 
or Grandmother family, and Keeper family) is due 
to the influences of plantation slavery (in which 
economic insecurity is an essential factor) rather 
than the persistence of African forms of mating.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2535. Himes, Joseph S., Jr., & Holden, M. H. 
(North Carolina Coll., Durham.) Growth of tradi- 
tion in a southern Negro family. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 137-148.—A four-generation case history 
summarized by the authors as follows: ‘Personal 
contacts between slaves and masters and between 
servants and white employers facilitated the first 
phases of the assimilation process. The latter phase 
of this process was implemented by categoric white 
contacts and by the formal institutions... , 
especially the school and church. . . . The accumula- 
tion of real property provided a secure anchorage 
tying the family to the community and its institu- 
tions, binding the members together around com- 
monly understood and cherished values, and forming 
the foundation of social status and social control. 
Ultimately, the social status of the family fostered 
the development and consolidation of a set of family 
expectancies which powerfully controlled the be- 
havior of all members. . . . Experiences of the fourth 

eneration represent another and different phase of 
evolution.’’"—J. C. Franklin. 

2536. Horkheimer, Max. Authoritarianism and 
thé family today. In Anshen, R. N., The family, 
(see 24: 2524), 359-374.—The core of present cul- 
ture, its religious and moral ideas, reflects the struc- 
ture of the patriarchal family. Society’s patriarchal 
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aspects force woman to adapt to a man’s world, so 
she must fight for the inviolability of the institution 
of marriage. Her attitude toward her children is one 
of rationality and she is almost a ‘“‘professional’’ 
mother. Since the child no longer enjoys his 
mother’s unrestricted love, he never develops his own 
capacity for love. Filled with narcissism and re- 
pressing the child within him, he becomes predis- 
posed to totalitarian forms of life. Individuals who 
were forced to submit absolutely to authority in 
early infancy are the very persons most susceptible 
to fascist propaganda. Such fascist-minded per- 
sonalities almost always idealize their parents. 
This may be the real explanation of how National- 
Socialism beguiled the Germans.—C. R. Adams. 


2537. Hovde, B J. The group as an instru- 
ment in training for democracy. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 431-439.—It is 
postulated that the group in which various national- 
ities, religions and socio-economic levels are repre- 
sented constitutes ‘“‘a most fluid and flexible instru- 
ment in training for democracy.” Further, the point 
is made that it is necessary for the group to develop 
around and aim toward “specific and concrete ob- 
jectives”’ in order for it to be maximally effective in 
training for democracy.—P. K. Hastings. 


2538. Kerstetter, Leona M. (New York U.) 
Variability of audience responses in the measure- 
ment of marriage partner roles. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 
375-384.—The Division of Marriage and Family 
Relations of the Sociometric Institute at New York 
University reports its experiments with the role test 
for marriage partners. The marriage partner role 
is broken down into 11 phases: host-hostess, pro- 
vider, homemaker, lover, intellectual companion, 
emotional companion, room mate, partner, father- 
mother, worshipper, citizen, and the prospective 
bride and groom alternate in depicting his or her 
idea of each role in specific situations on the psycho- 
dramatic stage. An actual session is given in detail, 
with the comments of the role players. A composite 
score of all role phases would indicate the score of 
both male and female as a marriage partner, but 
norms have yet to be established.— V. Johnson. 


2539. Laforgue, René. Au dela du scientisme. 
I. Freud et le monotheisme. (Beyond science. I. 
Freud and monotheism.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 2-29.— 
The author explains Freud’s viewpoints on religion 
and how, in his psychoanalysis, he at times has re- 
ferred to religious beliefs as illusions. The attempt 
to liberate both ego and superego, with workings of 
the subconscious, brings a conflict which is difficult 
to overcome. The question of psychoanalysis as a 
science and religion as a science is brought up also. 
The author feels that Freud has given food for 
thought and that his work can well be continued.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


2540. Laforgue, René. Au dela du scientisme. 
II. Psychologie du mérite et de la grace. (Beyond 
science. II. Psychology of worth and of spiritual 
excellence.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 30-49.—Often neurotic 
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persons tend to turn to religion for relief. Defense 
mechanism of the ego may be pain and suffering, or 
compensation and sacrifice, all of which may also 
involve guilt. Various specific examples are given. 
Freud’s views of religion are upheld in this age of 
science and atomic energy. Freud is stated as being 
in advance of his times and therefore not accepted, 
but he is now being better understood as science 

rogresses. It is necessary not only to be human, 

ut also to accept experience and science teachings. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

2541. Linton, Ralph. The natural history of the 
family. In Amshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 
2524), 18-38.—That “. . . the family is the oldest 
of human social institutions . . .” and will always 
survive is the writer’s opening statement. After 
speculating on how the family developed, he con- 
cludes that the conjugal family is replacing the con- 
sanguine family which is breaking down as a func- 
tional unit. To perpetuate society and to achieve 
continuity of matings and permanent marriages, two 
solutions are proposed: education in mate selection 
so partners will be selected to satisfy enduring needs, 
or encouraging wise mate selection by permitting 
adolescents to learn what they need through transi- 
tory matings. It is the author's belief that a con- 
genial ‘union needs no formal sanctions or external 
pressures to insure its continuity.”—C. R. Adams. 


2542. Llewellyn, Karl N. Education and the 
family: certain unsolved problems. In Anshen, 
R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 277-298.—“‘Edu- 
cation in the family begins with a wedding, which 
initiates a marriage and therefore a family.”” To 
make a marriage, the writer believes each spouse 
must accept as much as can possibly be accepted 
and to clear up what is disturbing, and to confine the 
fight to the latter. There is a constant quest for 
understanding and the appreciation of a team as op- 
posed to either fear or pride. Many problems, even 
that of group prejudice accentuated as it has 
been by industrialization, involving a family and its 
relation to other units and groups, can only be 
solved through a “leavening of ‘they-group’ atti- 
tudes with the needed underlying consciousness of 
the total team.” With some discussion of individual 
growth in overcoming prejudice, certain behaviors 
are encouraged including fair hearing, no blanket 
indictment, and no discrimination because of race 
or color.—C. R. Adams. 


2543. Notestein, Frank W. The facts of life. In 
Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 258-276. 
—From 8 children early in the 19th century, the 
average woman was bearing just above 2 in 1933. 
Then the birth rate rose rapidly, partly because of 
economic recovery. In spite of this gain, only sub- 
stantial increases in higher orders of birth can pre- 
vent a sharp decline in the birthrate of the near 
future. Most civilized countries are beginning to 
reach population peaks after which a decline will set 
in, but population is mounting “in the world’s 
industrially undeveloped areas of dense settlement 
...'—C. R. Adams. 
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2544. Parsons, Talcott. The social structure of 
the family. In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 
2524), 173-201.—Some 8 types of American fami- 
lies, structurally grouped into 5 categories, are dis- 
tinguished, reflecting broadly an institutional struc- 
ture of kinship. In upper-class families, there is some 
resemblance to a patrilineal system with a tendency 
toward primogeniture. In lower-class situations, 
there is a strong tendency to an instability of marri- 
age and to a mother-centered type of family struc- 
ture. The very nature of this setting greatly influ- 
ences patterns of emotional response in children with 
the mother becoming the identification object as well 
as the disciplinary agent. In the segregation of the 
sex roles, the husband is predominantly the wage- 
earner, and the young married couple is expected to 
break away from parental families and to have the 
right to independence. This pattern seems appropri- 
ate for members of a free and enlightened society.— 
C. R. Adams. 

2545. Schrecker, Paul. The family: conveyance 
of tradition. In Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 
2524), 406-425.—Attempts to supplant the family 
as an element in human life are both ancient and 
many. But a family, organized of individuals of 
common descent, must convey across time the pat- 
terns of heredity and environment as its major func- 
tion. This function is the “acculturation of the new- 
born during their formative years’’ and the family is 
the most appropriate agent through which specific 
norms, behavior patterns, and traditions can be 
transmitted. Language, for example, might be 
taught through regimentation but only in the home 
can it and other behavior patterns be taught to result 
in liberty and creativeness. To overthrow the insti- 
tution of marriage would “deprive civilization of its 
most efficient means of transportation across time.” 
—C. R. Adams. 


2546. Shaw, Thelma. Community representa- 
tion and participation in community organization. 
In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 232- 
239.—Stressing the necessity for greater citizen 
participation in community organizations, the sug- 
gestion is made that one technique for stimulating 
the interest of more individuals would be the initi- 
ation of more group discussions centered ‘around 
things large numbers of citizens have in common.” 
Further, it is the author’s contention that “real 
representation and participation of citizens in com- 
munity organizations cannot be secured until 
agencies and professional staffs accept citizen- 
volunteers as necessary and vital, capable, with 
help and guidance, of playing a role as effective and 
dynamic in their way as that of the professional 
staff members in theirs.”—P. K. Hastings. 


2547. Swift, Arthur L. Religious values. In 
Anshen, R. N., The family, (see 24: 2524), 393-405. 
—Anything that endangers family unity or separates 
man from direct dealing with his environment 
“weakens the hold of religion by robbing it of its 
functions."’ Religion is ever a part of the process 
and pattern of living even when seemingly ignored 


as it is in many families. A major contribution of 
religion is passing down, from one generation to an- 
other, approved ways of behaving. The strength of 
family life is too interlocked with the strength of 
religion for church and state to be so separated that 
godlesssess results. Decentralization of society, 
the revival of small communities and the creation of 
united neighborhoods, the wise teaching of an aware- 
ness of God, and family worship are some of the ways 
suggested for giving greater unity to the home.— 
C. R. Adams. 

2548. Thurnwald, Hilde. Gegenwartsprobleme 
Berliner Familien ; eine soziologische Untersuchung 
an 498 Familien. (Present problems of Berlin 
families; a sociological inquiry of 498 families.) 
Berlin: Weidmannsche, 1948. 388 p. RM. 14.50.— 
An investigation of living conditions of families of 
different social classes and education, attitudes of 
these families toward each other, their ability and 
readiness to adjust to present conditions in Germany. 
Juvenile delinquency and divorce rates are indicated 
as evidence of the disintegration of family life. 
Author believes that these tendencies cannot be ex- 
plained by lack of material needs alone and stresses 
immaterial needs and the consequences of Nazi rule. 
Contains personal documents, reports of adolescents 
and young adults, and 25 case studies of Berlin 
families.—£Z. Barschak. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2549. Baldridge, Marie. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Three decades of language 
study. Childh. Educ., 1949, 26, 117-121; 144.— 
Research on language is classified under studies of 
language, steps in language growth, and psychologi- 
cal effects of early language. Under the first classi- 
fication emphasis is given to the importance of word 
order, the constantly changing nature of language, 
and functional teaching methods. Under the second 
heading, consideration is given to development of 
sentence structure, growth of vocabulary, and the 
problem of meaning. The third classification pre- 
sents the values and functions of language, mental 
hygiene as related to language, speech disorders, 
and general semantics. 29-item bibliography.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

2550. Berelson, Bernard. The library’s public. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. xx, 
174 p. $3.00.—A critical survey of reported studies 
and the data secured by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center in a national survey of pub- 
lic library use provide the basic data for this deline- 
ation of public library users. Public libraries as 
media of mass communication are compared to news- 

apers, radio, magazines, and other book sources. 

ersonal characteristics of library users, reasons for 
use, and frequency and time of use are presented 
statistically and in critical interpretation of the 
evidence. Public library clientele ‘‘‘is a self-selected 
minority with special characteristics,’ comprising, not 
a chance distribution of people, but rather a larger- 
than-chance representation of the ‘younger, better- 
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schooled, culturally-alert members of the com- 
munity.’’’ One chapter is devoted to consideration 
of research needs many of which are psychological in 
nature. 127-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

2551. Borland, Loren R. The National Health 
Insurance bogey. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1949, 6, 
213-217.—All communication media are being used 
to disseminate material in opposition to compulsory 
health insurance. The author is not concerned with 
the virtues of health insurance but rather analyzes 
the proposed arguments from the point of view of 
general semantics.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2552. Grey, Alan; Kaplan, David, & Lasswell, 
Harold D. Recording and context units—four ways 
of coding editorial content. In Lasswell, Harold D., 
et al., Language of politics, (see 24: 2558), 113-126. 
—An experiment is reported in which 4 alternative 
procedures for analyzing editorial matter are com- 
pared.— F. Heider. 

2553. Hayakawa, S. J. Language in Thought and 
Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. x, 307 
p. $2.75.—This is a revision of Language in Action, 
(see 15: 4006). The author states that over one half 
of the material is new. The primary thesis of the 
book is that ‘‘widespread intraspecific cooperation 
through the use of language is the fundamental 
mechanism of human survival. A parallel assump- 
tion will be that when the use of lanzuage, as it so 
often does, is the creation or aggravation of disagree- 
ments and conflicts, there is something wrong with 
the speaker, the listener, or both.” The author gives 
us illustrations from everyday life to clarify the 
existing confusion relative to language and its usage. 
Finally, he sets forth rules for extensional orienta- 
tion.—H. R. Myklebust. 

2554. Janis, Irving L. The problem of validating 
content analysis. In Lassweil, Harold D., et al., 
Language of politics, (see 24: 2558), 55-82.—The 

roblem of validating semantical content analysis 
is made difficult by the fact that the judgments refer 
to meaning experiences of the audience or the com- 
municator. An indirect validation procedure is 
proposed: ‘The larger the number of relationships 
established by use of a content analysis technique, 
the higher the probability that the procedures 
estimate signification responses correctly, and hence 
the higher the degree of validity.” The implications 
of such a validation procedure for the design of the 
analysis are discussed.— F. Heider. 


2555. Kaplan, Abraham, & Goldsen, Joseph M. 
The reliability of content analysis categories. In 
Lasswell, Harold D., et al., Language of politics, 
(see 24: 2558), 83-112.—3 experimental investiga- 
tions of the reliability of content analysis are pre- 
sented. In the first study 500 headlines of American 
newspapers were classified independently by 8 
analysts on two separate occasions according to 5 
categories. The categories referred to predications 
of strength, of morality, of both, or of neither. The 
individual analyst's reliabilities were about 90%, the 
reliabilities for the categories varied from 55% to 
95%. The second study refers to the reliability of 


judgments on favorable or unfavorable presentation 
of political symbols of nations, and the third study 
concerns the reliability of judgments of favorable or 
unfavorable presentation of strength or morality.— 
F. Heider. 

2556. Knutson, Andie. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Evaluating A.P.H.A. 
exhibits. Amer. J. Publ. Hith., 1949, 39, 1027- 
1035.—‘‘The general purposes of this study were to 
evaluate the relative effectiveness of the forty-two 
scientific exhibits on display at the Boston A.P.H. 
A. meetings, November 8-12, 1948 and to investigate 
some method for pretesting such exhibits."” Meth- 
ods of evaluating exhibits and suggestions for im- 
proving are presented. A check list and application 
of the findings conclude the paper. 22-item bibli- 
ography.—R. S. Waldrop. 

2557. Kurylowicz, J. Linguistique et théorie du 
signe. (Linguistics and sign theory.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1949, 42, 170—-180.—If semiology, an 
all-embracing science of signs, is to advance, the 
axioms common to phonology, semantics and re- 
lated disciplines must be sought out. One such 
principle is that describing the inverse relationship 
between richness of content and sphere of use. 
Well-known in its application to words, its validity 
can be demonstrated also for cognate phonemes. 
The author accounts for this and other affinities 
between the two sciences by pointing out that 
structures (i.e. sentences or syllables) precede and 
determine the form of their respective component 
elements (words and phonemes).—M. R. Sheehan. 

2558. Lasswell, Harold D., Leites, Nathan, ef al. 
Language of politics ; studies in quantitative seman- 
tics. New York: George W. Stewart, 1949. vii, 
398 p. $5.75.—‘‘The central theme of this book is 
that political power can be better understood in the 
degree that language is better understood, and that 
the language of politics can be usefully studied by 
quantitative methods.’’ The book is divided into 3 
parts. The first part contains 3 chapters by Lass- 
well: The language of power; Style in the language of 
politics; and Why be quantitative? The second part, 
written by different authors, treats techniques of 
content analysis (see entries 2552, 2554, 2555, 2562, 
and 17: 3872). The third part deals with appiica- 
tions, chiefly to the language of communism since 
1918, and includes H. D. Lasswell, Detection: 
propaganda detection and the courts; S. Yakobson 
and H. D. Lasswell, Trend: May day slogans in 
Soviet Russia, 1918-1943; N. Leites, Interaction: 
the Third International on its change of policy; 
N. Leites and I. de Sola Pool, Interaction: the re- 
sponse of communist propaganda to frustration.— 
F. Heider. 

2559. Leopold, W. F. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Til.) <A child’s learning of numerals. Quart. J. 
Speech, 1949, 35, 202-209.—This paper is a summary 
of the observations the author made of his daughter's 
language learning of numerals and number concepts. 
The subject was exposed to both English and German 
at the same time. Observations for the first 7 years 
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were recorded. “In the initial stage, the child tried 
to forge a single language instrument from the two- 
fold presentation, later separating the two languages 
from each other. This situation is reflected in the 
numerals as well as in other language areas.”— 
J. Matthews. 

2560. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Rea and readability. Teach. 
Coll, Rec., 1949, 51, 90-97.—There is no adequate 
method for evaluating either the lucidity or the 
appeal of an article. Style, also, eludes measure- 
ment; but readability formulae involve measures of 
comprehensibility in terms of vocabulary, difficulty 
and diversity, sentence structure, density of ideas, 
human interests and concreteness of approach. 
Experimental evidence indicates that readability 
increases when the psychological blocks between 
writer and reader are reduced.—G. E. Bird. 


2561. Meyers, Russell. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Relation of “thinking” and language; an experi- 
mental approach, using dysphasic patients. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 119-139.— 
An experimental approach to the language-thought 
problem is described in which 18 dysphasic patients 
with various measured degrees of receptive disorder 
were matched (intelligence, age, etc.) with 18 hos- 
pitalized nondysphasic patients not suffering from a 
cerebral disorder. The ability of both groups to dis- 
cover solutions to nonverbal problems was measured 
by a simple multiple choice learning apparatus. No 
significant differences in the scores of the two groups 
were found. It is pointed out that according to 
certain behavioristic and Gestalt concepts the 
greater accessibility of language cues in the non- 
dysphasic patients might be expected to result in an 
appreciable advantage over the dysphasic patients. 
The results did not support this hypothesis.—X. S. 
Wagoner. 

2562. Mintz, Alexander. The feasibility of the 
use of samples in content analysis. In Lasswell, 
Harold D., et al., Language of politics, (see 24: 2558), 
127-152.—General considerations regarding the use 
of samples in content analysis are presented. The 
suggested procedures are applied in an experiment in 
which the material used consisted of Pravda head- 
lines which were classified into ten subject matter 
categories. Methods for the determination of cycles 
are described, and statistical procedures to assess the 
adequacy of samples are given. In the Pravda 
headlines there was no evidence of cyclical trends, and 
the accuracy of the every-fifth-day and every-second- 
day samples was found to be distinctly better than 
that of weekly samples.— F. Heider. 

2563. Schramm, Wilbur. -] (U. Ilinois, 
Urbana.) Mass communications. Urbana, IIl.: 
University of Illinois Press, 1949. xi, 552 p. $4.50. 
—Readings selected and edited for the Institute of 
Communications Research in the University of 
Illinois to supplement “Communications in modern 
society” (see 23: 3193). Selections in this integrated 
introduction to mass communications have been 
grouped under the following headings: development, 
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control and support, communication process, con- 
tent, audiences, and effects of mass communications. 
An appendix contains additional facts and figures.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 2189, 2215, 2393, 2401, 2703) 
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2564. Alexander, Marcel. Quelques notes sur 
l’organization en hygiéne mentale infantile. 
(Some notes on Belgian child mental hygiene or- 
ganization.) Crianga portug., 1948-1949, 8, 145- 
153.—The beginnings of the mental hygiene move- 
ment in Belgium goes back to 1897 when special 
schools were started in Brussels. The war of 1914— 
1918 gave impetus to the movement, and in 1922 the 
national League for Mental Hygiene was organized. 
In 1936, a special section for children was begun. 
There are 31 special schools in Belgium at this time. 
—R. J. Corsini. 

2565. Fry, Franklyn D. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State Coll.) A study of the personality traits 
of college students, and of state prison inmates as 
measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 439-449.—This 
study follows: 24: 2566, using the same population, 
and for the same major purposes, with the MMPI. 
The principal results showed that: ‘‘The male pris- 
oners, with a difference that was significant at the 
5% level of confidence or higher: (a) Exceeded the 
male college students in the categories of Hypo- 
chondriasis, Depression, Psychopathic-Deviate, 
Paranoia, Schizophrenia, and Hypomania.  (b) 
Exceeded the female prisoners in the categories of 
Hypochondriasis, Hysteria, and Hypomania. (c) 
Were exceeded by the male college students in the 
category of Abnormal Sexual Interests. . . . Female 

risoners, with a significance at the 5% level or 
higher, exceeded the female college students in the 
categories of Depression, Psychopathic-Deviate, 
Abnormal Sexual Interests, and Paranoia.”—R. W. 
Husband. 

2566. Fry, Franklyn D. A study of reactions to 
frustration in 236 college students and in 207 inmates 
of state prisons. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 427-438.— 
The main objective of this study was to investigate 
the use of the Thematic Apperception Test as a 
group measure, and to develop norms for its use in 
college and penal populations. The latter had both 
men and women inmates, white and colored, with 
the only restriction facile literacy. The Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test was used. All groups in 
this study exceeded normals in tendency to attribute 
their frustrations more to themselves than to external 
persons or things, tendency to avoid blame alto- 
gether or to gloss over or conceal the frustration, and 
a strong persistency in seeking gratification of needs. 
In some types of frustration women showed greater 
frequency than men, prisoners than college students 
—in others the reverse was true.—R. W. Husband. 
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2567. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. Social and economic 
implications of mental hygiene. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 183—-188.—The state- 
ment is made that psychiatry acquires its knowledge 
in essentially 3 ways: (1) through experimental 
evidence, (2) through empirical evidence, i.e. “‘in- 
sights based on facts,’’ and (3) through value 
judgments. The author stresses the importance of 
empirical evidence.—P. K. Hastings. 

2568. Morgan, John S. (Toronto U. Sch. Social 
Work, Toronto, Can.) Research in social work: a 
frame of reference. Soc. Wk J., 1949, 30, 148-154. 
—The framework of research in social work is dis- 
cussed under seven headings: inspiration, organiza- 
tion, staff, facilities, finance, publication, and uses. 
—L. Long. 

2569. Munro, Marguerite. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Bureau of Social Service.) The family agency in the 
postwar period. In Taft, J., Family casework and 
counseling, (see 24: 2632), 183-190.—The family 
agency is facing the problem of defining for itself the 
part it must play in a changing world. It is pointed 
up that. the strategic position of the agency is to 
preserve and strengthen the family unit. Its func- 
tion is to help the individual assume his role as a 
self-sustaining entity in relation to the family.— 
V. M. Stark. 

2570. Pollak, Gertrude K. (Family Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The contribution of casework to 
family life education. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 362- 
368.—Family life education offered as part of a 
family agency, is a program of information to pro- 
mote a better knowledge of the dynamics of family 
relationships. The experience of several agencies in 
this activity point up its effectiveness in preventing 
personality disturbances through the use of informal 
— group discussions, and visual aids—V. M. 

lark. 

2571. Schreiber, Julius. Political implications of 
mental health. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 
2486), 189-200.—Stressing the relationship between 
mental health and social, economic and political 
problems, Dr. Schreiber suggests that professionals 
should strive to do three things in their communi- 
ties: (1) “embrace a wider and deeper understand- 
ing of the interacting roles played by man and his 
physical, social, political and economic environment, 
(2) talk the language of the people, and (3) initiate 
and promote a community-wide education pro- 
gram.”—P. K. Hastings. 

2572. Shafer, Roy. (Austen Riggs Foundation, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Psychological tests in clinical 
research. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 328-334.— 
An examination is presented of a number of assump- 
tions that usually remain implicit in the use of psy- 
chological tests in clinical research. It is concluded 
that research should proceed by way of identifying 
personality characteristics rather than diagnoses as 
clinical criteria; individual variation should be 
studied as well as group trends; “blind” qualitative 
analysis should be made prior to statistical compari- 
son; scores are adequate micro-units and tests and 
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test batteries are adequate macro-units for research. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 


2573. Upham, Frances. (Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York.) A dynamic approach to illness; 
a social work guide. New York Family Service 
Association of America, 1949. 200 p. $3.00.— 
“This volume is an attempt to bring together some 
of the current concepts of ways of restoring ill or 
handicapped persons to a maximum of social func- 
tioning. The material, based on extensive bibli- 
ography, was selected and organized to illustrate 
the interaction of various factors—physical, emo- 
tional, economic, and social—in the etiology and 
treatment of illness.” It is a practical guide to the 
role of the social worker in extending through team 
work with medical practitioners help to patients and 
their families —J. C. Franklin. 


2574. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. (Upsala Coll., 
Lyndelia, Del.) Personality maladjustments and 
mental hygiene; a textbook for students of mental 
hygiene, psychology, education, sociology, and 
counseling. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949. xiv, 581 p., $5.00.—While retaining the 
general orientation of the first edition (see 10: 1029), 
the text has been revised in line with current de- 
velopments in the literature. Material has been 
rearranged, the number of chapters expanded from 
11 to 17, and new sections have been added on varied 
methods of psychotherapy. Some longer case 
histories have been deleted in favor of true factual 
stories recorded by 95 of the author’s students, il- 
lustrating different kinds of adjustment difficulties 
within the normal range. Extensive topical refer- 
ences have been added.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstract 2443) 
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2575. Bowers, Swithin. (St. Patrick's Coll., 
Ottawa, Can.) The nature and definition of social 
casework: Part II. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 369- 
375.—A clarification of the various definitions given 
to casework and emphasis placed upon the purpose of 
casework is presented.— V. M. Stark. 


2576. Dickson, John T., Levinson, Harry ; Leader, 
Arthur L., & Stamm, Isabel. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kan.) The contribution of social workers to 
the interviewing skills of psychologists. J. soc. 
Casewk, 1949, 30, 318-324.—The administrative 
representatives of the Psychology and Social Service 
Departments of the Winter VA Hospital evolved a 
course which had as its purpose the exchange of 
meanings, techniques and varied concepts of each 
of the professions. At the conclusion of the course, 
the psychologists felt that they had an increased 
awareness of purpose and focus in interviewing. 
The result was to give the patient the feeling that the 
psychological tests were an integral part of the whole 
therapeutic experience of his hospitalization and 
tended to remove the aura of “mystery” and 
“magic.”—V. M. Stark. 
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2577. Flesch, Regina. (United Charities, Chi- 
cago, Il.) The problem of diagnosis in marital dis- 
cord. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 355-362.—Brief 
survey of diagnostic aim and procedure reveals that 
there is no definite division between diagnosis and 
treatment. Discussion includes the cultural and 
institutional factors in marital discord, as well as 
implications for diagnosis.—V. M. Stark. 


2578. Gales, Harold D. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Central and peripheral problems in the 
counseling procedure. Occupations, 1949, 28, 106- 
109.—Three cases are presented to illustrate the fact 
that counselees sometimes present peripheral prob- 
lems as the explanation of academic difficulties, 
consciously resisting revealing the central cause. 
The peripheral problems are often real problems, 
and often indicate the existence of central conflicts. 
—G. S. Speer. 

2579. Gomberg, M. Robert. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) Counseling as a service of the 
family agency. In Taft, J., Family casework and 
counseling, (see 24: 2632), 191-218.—Some of the 
problems that have required counseling are identi- 
fied. These cases illustrate the growing need for 
psychological aid that casework can give in dealing 
with problems of human adjustment which are not 
limited to economic needs. Fundamental concepts 
of functional casework include: (1) casework rela- 
tionship, (2) process, and (3) use of structure and 
function. A valid focus for the counseling service is 
seen to be upon helping an individual or family with 
a specific conflict or problem.—V. M. Stark. 


2580. Gomberg, M. Robert. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) The Gold case, a marital prob- 
lem. In Taft, J., Family casework and counseling, 
(see 24: 2632), 219-261.—The Gold case illustrates 
the potentiality of the counseling process in a strained 
marital relationship. The goal of treatment is to 
help each partner gain a better understanding of his 
own part in the marital problem and to modify his 
own behavior in order to better the relationship. 
This particular case also illustrates the use of time 
as an essential part of the treatment structure.— 
V. M. Stark. 

2581. Hanawalt, Nelson G. (New Jersey Coll. for 
Women, New Brunswick,), & Kidd, Robert A. 
Group psychiatric screening of military recruits. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 371-374,—The fol- 
lowing technique was used successfully to prevent 
undesirable recruits from being inducted into the 
Navy. From 15 to 20 recruits are lined up in a 
room; a short introductory speech is made stressing 
the importance of making symptoms known at this 
time. The interviewer then asks about a dozen 
questions which include most pathological sym 
toms; anyone having these symptoms has his medi- 
cal examination sheet lifted. These recruits are then 
interviewed privately. This technique is a great 
time-saver and has high validity.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2582. Lindgren, Henry Clay. General semantics: 
a tool for the counselor. tc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1949, 6, 238-244.—The approach of general seman- 
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tics is helpful to the counselor. Job classifications, 
history data, etc., are interpreted more cautiously. 
Test scores are not stressed unduly and he assists 
the counselee in recognizing stereotypes.—H. R. 
Myklebust. 


2583. Marcus, Grace F., & Towle, Charlotte. 
Helping the client to use his capacities and resources. 
In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 251-270. 
—(Section I) The over-all aim of the social case- 
worker is considered to be that of helping the client 
to ‘mobilize his inner and outer forces to handle his 
own problem.”’ (Section II) Elaborated is the theme 
that the core of social work is social reform while the 
crux of social casework is the rehabilitation of the 
individual. The author suggests that ‘‘the rehabili- 
tative goal in social casework is occurring as social 
workers increasingly see it as meeting human needs 
rather than fear it as a violation of man’s right to 
self-determination.’’—P. K. Hasiings. 


2584. Mautner, Helene. (Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Traverse City, Mich.) The placing 
and spacing of interviews. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(5), 
13—16.—A field agent working in the rural parts of 
Michigan presents some of the difficulties encount- 
ered in the creating and maintaining of a good rela- 
tionship between worker and client. The importance 
of (1) the place where interviews are conducted and 
(2) the time intervals between interviews is dis- 
cussed.— L. Long. 

2585. Taft, Jessie. (U. Pennsylvania Sch. Soc. 
Work, Philadelphia.) The Fox case, a problem in 
referral. In Taft, J., Family casework and counseling, 
(see 24: 2632), 273-304.—A new level in the pro- 
fessional development of the family agency is marked 
by the kind of responsibility it takes for its relation 
to other sources of help as weil as help to the family 
unit. This referral case illustrates the use of “pure 
counseling”’ rather than the offer of concrete services. 
—V. M. Stark. 

2586. Ullmann, Charles A., & Hoyle, Mildred M. 
(Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic, Md.) 
Remedial reading for mental health. Sch. Executive, 
1949, 69(2), 38-40.—In the field of mental hygiene, 
one attempt to find ways to translate into better 
community practices our present knowledge of 
nervous and mental diseases has been the establish- 
ment of research-demonstration clinics under the 
National Health Act. As the result of collaboration 
between such a clinic and a school system, a remedial 
reading project was established, which demonstrated 
how a mental health clinic can approach the objec- 
tive of improving the mental health of a community 
by integrating its activities with those of the estab- 
lished institutions and finding ways to enlarge the 
mental health part of their services.—C. A. Ullmann. 


(See also abstracts 2530, 2823) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


2587. Altus, W. D., & Thompson, Grace M. 
(Santa Barbara Coll., Calif.) The Rorschach as a 
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measure of intelligence. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 
13, 341-347.—A total of 228 college students took 
the group Rorschach and group intelligence tests. 
Analysis revealed: (1) the most valid and reliable 
indicators of intelligence in the Rorschach proved to 
be the absolute number of M’s and W’s, with the M 
being definitely the more valid and slightly more 
reliable; (2) a large number of M in an individual 
Rorschach protocol appears to be prima facie evi- 
dence of relatively superior intelligence; the con- 
verse does not hold true; (3) the relationship of M 
to intelligence appears to depart significantly from 
linearity.—S. G. Dulsky. 


2588. Beck, Samuel J. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Rorschach’s test. I. Basic processes. 
(2nd ed., rev.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. 
xiii, 227 p. $4.00.—This revision differs from the 
first edition (see 18: 2837) in being more solidly 
based on quantitatively derived norms. Findings of 
unpublished researches at Michael Reese Hospital 
are made available here toward clinical application 
of the test. Alterations based on the author’s ex- 
perience with the test have been included; the F plus 
list has been corrected and enlarged. The purpose of 
this volume is to provide the student with a frame of 
reference; it stops short of interpretation and does 
not concern itself with the whole personality. 15 
references.—A. J. Sprow. 


2589. Bell, John Elderkin. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) The case of Gregor: psychological test data. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 155-205.—The re- 
sponses of a 30-year-old male psychiatric hospital 
patient to 27 different projective tests are repro- 
duced without scoring or interpretation. An attempt 
was made to include all the major projective tech- 
niques in the battery, which required more than 5 
days for administration. These data were to form 
the basis of a symposium at the APA meeting in 
Denver on September 9, 1949.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


2590. Bernard, Jack. (Klein Institute, New York 
17.) The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study: 
I. Norms, reliability, and statistical evaluation. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 325-332.—This study was 
undertaken to obtain detailed normative and reli- 
ability data on the adult form of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study. 175 adult men and 
women in or near New York City, students or recent 
graduates, were tested. Detailed statistics are pre- 
sented.— R. W. Husband. 


2591. Bernard, Jack. (Klein Institute, New York 
17.) The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study: 
Il. Interpretation. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 333-343. 
—Seven sample cases are quoted, followed by some 

eneral principles on interpretation. Matrix columns 
urnish these categories: obstacle orientation, blame 
orientation, goal orientation, and denials. The 
author feels that valid personality traits are un- 
covered by this self-administering instrument, in 
spite of some S’s saying that they responded as they 
thought they would act or would like to act. The 
article concludes with one “blind analysis’ case 


2588-2597 


handled by a cooperating psychiatrist—R. W. 
Husband. 


2592. Bonnardel, R., & Chauffard, C. Nouvelles 
recherches sur la méthode d’observation au cours 
du passage d’un test. (New investigations on the 
method of observation in the course of a test.) 
Travail hum., 1949, 12, 199-214.—The study aimed 
at evaluating the possibility to judge, from observa- 
tion, a series of psychological traits. Factorial 
analysis revealed the existence of a general factor, 
complex in nature, and having largest saturations in 
“methodical approach,” “ardor at work,” and “‘self- 
confidence”’—falling in the areas of intelligence, 
temperament, and character, respectively. There 
was a high correlation (r = .88) between the satura- 
tion of the traits on the general factor and their 
ratings according to the size of the coefficients of 
consistency. The traits yielding the two specific 
factors (‘‘perfectibility of work method” and “‘ex- 
teriorization of sentiments’’) had very low coeffici- 
ents of consistency (r = .19 and r = .24).—J. 
Brogek. 


2593. Buhler, Charlotte. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Personality integration levels in 
Rorschach analysis. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 
13, 243—244.—Abstract. 


2594. Burnham, Catharine A. (V.A. Regional 
Office, Brooklyn, N. Y.) A study of the degree of 
relationship between Rorschach H% and Wechsler- 
Bellevue picture arrangement scores. Xorschach 
Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 206-209.—‘‘For a randomly 
selected group of 90 adult male Mental Hygiene 
clinic patients, veterans of W.W. II, with an I.Q. 
range from 56 to 137, the correlation between the 
Picture Arrangement sub-test on the Wechsler and 
H% on the Rorschach is .09"—E. M. L. Burchard. 


2595. Burton, Arthur. (Agnews State Hosp., 
Calif.) The use of psychometric and projective tests 


- in clinical psychology. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 451- 


456.—Psychometric and projective devices have be- 
come so numerous that one student cannot master 
them all; hence training programs should involve 
those most widely used. To ascertain actual usage 
an analysis was made of the cases cited in the au- 
thor’s Case Histories in Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology, (see 22: 2207), as being widely representa- 
tive. 3.5 tests per case were used, with range of zero 
to eight. Of 169 total tests administered, the Ror- 
schach appeared 25 times, Wechsler-Bellevue 22, 
Stanford Binet 17, TAT 12, Minnesota Multiphasic 
7—thus suggesting two projective tests, two of 
intelligence, and one personality inventory, to in- 
clude in graduate training —R. W. Husband. 


2596. Calabresi, Renata A. (Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, VA, Newark, N. J.), & Helme, William H. 
Analysis of personality configuration of outpatients 
in psychotherapy by the use of the Szondi test. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 239-240.—Abstract. 


2597. Clark, Jerry H. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) An investigation of certain relationships be- 
tween the California Test of Mental Maturity and 
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the Wechsler-Bellevue In ence Scale. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 41, 21-25.—The California test of 
Mental Maturity was compared with the Wechsler 
to determine its possible use for diagnostic interpre- 
tations since the latter test is so used and both tests 
contain similar features such as language and non- 
verbal sub-tests. The total I.Q. correlation for 50 
subjects taking both tests was .81. This is due largely 
to the language factor in the California since its non- 
verbal factor did not correlate as high with either 
verbal or non-verbal parts of the Wechsler. Vocabu- 
lary and arithmetic sub-tests of the two tests cor- 
related .88 and .71.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2598. Comrad, Herbert S., & Ellis, Albert. 
Reply to the Humms’ “Notes on ‘The validity of 
personality inventories in military practice’”’. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1949, 46, 307-308.—The writers reply to 
the note by the Humms. (See 24: 2604).—S. Ross. 

2599. Cottle, Wm. €., & Powell, Jackson O. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Relationship of mean scores 
on the Strong, Kuder and Bell Inventories with the 
MMPI M-F Scale as the criterion. Trans. Kans. 
Acad. Scit., 1949, 52, 396-398.—Male veterans scor- 
ing high on the M-F scale of the Minnesota Multi- 

hasic Inventory exhibit greater objective sensitiv- 
ity to their environment and an increasing warmth 
of feeling for others. They are interested in people 
and language, like reading and music, and dislike 
activities involving manipulating material objects. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

2600. Degardin, E. Etude critique des échelles de 
motricité. fA A critical study of motor ability scales.) 
Travail hum., 1949, 12, 215-244.—The test batteries 
of N. Oseretzky (1931), D. Brace (1927), and G. 
Hebért (1911, 1944) are examined in turn on the 
basis of new experimental data. 50 Belgian children 
were tested at each age level (8, 10, 12) with all three 
scales. The correlations between the tests within 
each scale were submitted to factorial analysis. 
Two factors were isolated for each scale but the 
factor content was different in each case. Altera- 
tions in the tests were suggested and more extensive 
experimentation, aiming at the establishment of a 
more satisfactory motor scale, was considered highly 
desirable-—J. Brogek. 

2601. Donceel, Joseph F., Alimena, Benjamin S.., 
& Birch, Catherine M. (Fordham U., New York,) 
Influence of prestige suggestion on the answers of a 
personality inventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
352-355.—The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
questions were answered by chance for several groups 
of subjects. The chance results were interpreted to 
the subjects as personality analyses from their hand- 
writing, Rorschach, and/or TAT. When the sub- 
jects were asked whether they agreed with the results, 
with mild suggestion 19 of 34 subjects accepted the 
answers more often than could be explained by 
chance alone. With stronger suggestion, all of 50 
subjects yielded to suggestion. Subjects were also 
induced, under suggestion, to repudiate 60% of their 
own answers to the Bernreuter and to accept the 
opposite answers as true.—C. G. Browne. 
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2602. Fos , Irving Arthur. (VA Hosp., New 
Orleans, La.) e place of the symbolic process in 
projective techniques. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 
13, 242—243.—Abstract. 

2603. Gerstein, Reva A. (U. Toronto, Can.) 
A suggested method for analyzing and extending the 
use of Bellevue-Wechsler vocabulary responses. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1949, 13, 366-370.—It is sug- 
gested that Wechsler vocabulary responses may be 
classified in 3 ways: (1) concretistic or descriptive 
(an apple is red); (2) functional or usage (an apple 
is something you eat); (3) categorical or conceptual 
(an apple is a fruit). Analysis of vocabulary re- 
sponses in this way orients the field of intelligence 
testing to a frame of reference concerned with seek- 
ing differential levels of intellectual functioning as 
manifested in the development of children’s vocabu- 
lary definitions, in normal adults and adults suffering 
from mental disturbances.—S. G. Dulsky. 


2604. Humm, Doncaster G., & Humm, Kathryn 
A. Notes on “The validity of personality inventories 
in military practice,” by Ellis and Conrad. Psychol. 
Bull., 1949, 46, 303-306.—The writers discuss the 
conclusions reached by Ellis and Conrad in their re- 
view of the military use of personality inventories, 
(see 23: 1287).—S. Ross. 

2605. Hutt, M. L., Gibby, R., Milton, E. O., & 
Pottharst, K. The effect of varied experimental 
“sets” upon Rorschach test performance. 
schach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 240-241.—Abstract. 


2606. Johnson, Thomas F. (Vet. Adm. Mental 
Hyg. Unit, Philadelphia, Pa.) Some needs in re- 
search with the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 41, 33-36.—The Wechsler is not being 
used systematically with the care required in the 
evaluation of a clinical tool. Contradictory results 
are published based on limited samples of undefined 
and unequated groups, often selected by faulty 
diagnostic techniques. The test is then given loosely 
with variations in sub-tests used, amount of help 
given, and without exact use of the prescribed pro- 
cedures. Suggestions are listed for more rewarding 
use.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


2607. Kellman, Samuel. A proposed revision of 
the Multiple-Choice Rorschach: theoretical and 
methodical problems. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 
13, 244.—Abstract. 


2608. Lazarus, Richard S. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The influence of color on the proto- 
col of the Rorschach Test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 44, 506-515.—Colored and noncolored forms 
of the Group Rorschach were given 6 weeks apart, 
in both sequences, to matched groups of high school 
seniors. The slides varied widely in tendency to 
elicit ‘“‘shock,” showing similar difficulty whether 
colored or not. Of the 12 indices of ‘‘color shock,” 
only F— responses to chromatic slides showed a 
significant reduction in the uncolored series. Thus 
it is likely that “shock” depends not on color but 
rather on difficulty, shading, or disturbing associ- 
ations.—C. M. Harsh. 
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2609. Nyssen, R. De l’examen mental quanti- 
tatif. (Cuaseraiaie the quantitative mental examin- 
ation.) Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1948, 48, 521- 
530.—The author is of the opinion that the use of 
quantitative intelligence tests, judiciously scaled 
and rigorously standardized, is of a very real practi- 
cal value in psychiatry as well as in applied psychol- 
ogy, but hastens to call attention to the fact that 
these tests inform us hardly anything concerning the 
structure of the personality of the subject or even 
concerning the structure of his intelligence. Imper- 
fections and errors in the application of the tests and 
in the notion of mental age are pointed out. An 
important cause of inexactitude of ti he quantitative 
examination of intelligence is the inevitably imper- 
fect standardization of the tests. The inexactitude 
of the tests can be reduced by not requiring of the 
mental examination a precision which it is incapable 
of giving.— F. C. Sumner. 

2610. Pichot, Pierre. Les tests mentaux en psy- 
chiatrie. Tome I. Instruments et méthodes. 
(Mental tests in psychiatry. Vol. I. Instruments 
and methods.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. xiv, 238 p. Fr. 500.—An historical 
introduction is followed by chapters on qualitative 
and quantitative efficiency, tests and scales ranging 
from pre- school to adult age, including tests of con- 
ceptual thought, test comparisons, analysis of per- 
sonality, character, temperament, attitudes and 
interests, projective techniques, also constructive, 
interpretive and cathartic methods. Detailed de- 
scriptions and interpretations are given of most of 
the published tests and scales of the various nations. 
Index of tests and their distributors. Bibliography. 
—G. E. Bird. 


2611. Roff, Merrill. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A factorial study of the Fels Parent Be- 
havior Scales. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 29-45.— 
The Fels Parent Behavior Scales developed by 
Champney covered 8 basic categories of parent be- 
havior. A multiple factor analysis of the 30 scale 
items yields 7 basic factors; 5 of these refer to par- 
ent-child relationships and 2 are characteristics of 
parents without specific reference to children. The 
suggestion is made that the direct measurement of a 
personality trait in the parent may be the most 
effective single predictor of that trait in the off- 
spring.—E. W. Gruen. 

2612. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Available methods for studying per- 
sonality. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 345-368.—This is a 
slightly different version of the author’s chapter in 
Methods of Psychology (see 23: 438). Methods for 
studying personality are divided into subjective, 
objective, and projective. The subjective includes 
autobiography, life history or case history, interview, 
and inventory or questionnaire. Objective methods 
include miniature life situation, unobserved observa- 
tion, physique or physiological processes, rating 
scales, matching, and factor analysis. Projective 


techniques are divided into motor-expressive, per- 
ceptive-structural, and apperceptive-dynamic. A 
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final section is entitled ‘Integration of the methods.” 
43 references.—R. W. Husband. 

2613. Rotter, Julian B., Rafferty, Janet E 
Schachtits, Eva.’ (Ohio Siote U., Columbus.) Valle 
dation of the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Biank for 
college screening. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 
348-355.—Manuals for scoring of an incomplete 
sentence test were developed _ male and female 
college students in order to appraise degree of con- 
flict or maladjustment. Interscorer reliability is 
high; validity coefficients obtained between ratings 
of adjusted or maladjusted and test scores are .64 for 
females and .77 for males. The test appears to have 
promise for use with college students for a variety 
of screening and experimental problems when a 
measure of degree of conflict or maladjustment is 
required.—S. G. Dulsky. 

2614. Shneidman, Edwin S., (Birmingham V.A. 
Hosp., Van Nuys, Calif.) Some comparisons among 
the Four Picture test, Thematic Apperception test, 
and Make a Picture Story test. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1949, 13, 150-154. The 3 tests are briefl 
compared in terms of level of awareness tap 
type of perception employed, materials, time of 
administration, etc.—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 

2615. Wittenborn, J. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Certain Rorschach response categories and 
mental abilities. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 330- 
338.—68 Yale students were given the Rorschach, 
the results being scored by Klopfer trained examiners. 
The student’s scores on several mental ability meas- 
urements were compared with their location and 
determinant factors, which are unique to the Ror- 
schach. The results indicated that (1) no linear 
relationship sufficient to justify individual evalua- 
tion existed between any type of mental ability 
sampled and any one of the Rorschach scoring 
categories used, and (2) there was no evidence that 
certain types of responses are correlated with certain 
types of ability. —C. G. Browne. 

2616. Wittenborn, J. R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A factor analysis of discrete responses to 
the Rorschach ink blots. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 
13, 335—340.—The present study comprises a factor 
analysis of Rorschach responses to the Harrower- 
Erickson check list. Some of the conclusions are: 
(1) the discrete responses are inter-correlated in a 
fashion to yield factors some of which are relatively 
clear-cut from the quantitative standpoint; (2) 
inspection of the factors does not offer evidence in 
support of some of the common beliefs concerning 
the Rorschach responses, particularly those which 
are reflected in abstract scoring practices; (3) there 
is evidence that certain so-called “pathological” 
responses possess an important functional similarity; 
(4) response content may play an important role in 
determining the functional similarities and dissimi- 
larities of certain responses, particularly those 
which involve movement.—S. G. Dulsky. 

(See also abstracts 2220, 2221, 2222, 2225, 2226, 

sa25} 2397, 2648, 2668, 2672, 2694, 2715, 2807, 
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TREATMENT METHODS 


2617. Ascher, Eduard. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Motor attitudes and psychother- 
apy. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 228-234.—Case 
abstracts are presented of a group of hospital patients 
showing striking motor behavior. A variety of 
theses were expressed in motor attitudes and it is 
suggested that careful history taking of motor acts 
in the hospital should aid in evaluation of thera- 
peutic progress.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2618. Austin, Lucille N. Trends in differential 
treatment in casework. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Wk, (see 24: 2486), 271-283.—Distinguishing initi- 
ally between two main methods used in casework, 
namely, social therapy and psychotherapy, the au- 
thor continues by discussing briefly three possible 
techniques within the general classification of psy- 
chotherapy: (1) “supportive, (2) intermediary or 
experimental and (3) insight therapy."—P. K. 
Hastings. 

2619. Gottschalk, Louis A. An introductory out- 
line of a short method of psychotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1949, 110, 315-335.—“An eclectic 
method of short psychotherapy of minor personality 
disorders is outlined which is designed to teach the 
student and to offer a framework upon which a sys- 
tematic and effective psychotherapeutic technique 
may be built."" Main divisions include (1) ascer- 
taining the personality problem; (2) bringing aware- 
ness of personality mechanisms to the patient and 
(3) modifying the behavior patterns and psychologi- 
cal mechanisms.— N. H. Pronko. 


2620. Haas, Robert Bartlett. (Pacific Coast 
Council on Intercultural Educ., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Leaves from an educator’s notebook illustrating 
action applications in several forms of production. 
Sociatry, 1948, 2, 283-321.—Report of an experiment 
with a psychodramatic unit at the University School 
at Columbus, Ohio. “Learning by doing” psycho- 
drama was developed in educational settings at 
various grade levels. Techniques, discussion, proto- 
col samples, and typical situations are presented. 
Evaluation indicated that (1) psychodramatic and 
sociodramatic techniques are useful on the diag- 
nostic, retraining and therapeutic levels from elemen- 
tary school age to adulthood; (2) personal problem, 
general social, and freely structured situations lend 
themselves most effectively; (3) Reverse Role and 
Auxiliary Ego production techniques are power 
stimulators of self-other evaluations; (4) attitudes 
and skills in the area of human relations seem to 
undergo growth during sociodramatic participation. 
—V. Johnson. 

2621. Ivimey, Muriel. The meaning of transfer- 
ence. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1945, 5, 3-15.—The 
meaning of transference and transference phenom- 
ena are discussed in the light of Horney’s theory of 
neuroses. Transference is defined as ‘‘those mani- 
festations of neurotic elements in the patient’s pres- 
ent character structure which find expression in his 
relationship with the analyst." The major neurotic 
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trends, their relation to the transference reaction, 
and the analyst's position in relation to the patient 
are discussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 


2622. Jekels, Ludwig, & Bergler, Edmund. 
Transference and love. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 
18, 325-350.—The mystery of object cathexis is 
investigated in the light of Freud's statement that 
“the narcissistic libidinal cathexis-of the ego is the 
original state of things.”” Thus, the hypothetical 
desire not to be separated from the mother is not the 
ultimate motive but rather the threat to the infant's 
narcissistic unity. The latter, then, is paradigmatic 
for psychic life and is at the root of object cathexis. 
Any disturbance to this fictitious unity finds restitu- 
tion as in love and transference.— N. H. Pronko. 


2623. Kelman, Harold. Analysis once a week. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1945, 5, 16-27.—The possi- 
bilities and limitations of working with a patient 
once a week, using Horney’s method of character 
analysis, are considered. Indications and contrain- 
dications to analysis once a week are pointed out and 
factors influencing the optimum frequency of analy- 
tical sessions are described.—K. S. Wagoner. 


2624. Kotkov, Benjamin. (Veterans Adminisira- 
tion, Boston 8.) Technique and explanatory con- 
cepts of short-term group chotherapy. /. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 28, 369-381.—Group therapy was _ ied 
in this study with white male veterans from 2U to 
40 years of age, in groups of 4 to 10, meeting once or 
twice weekly for a total of 16 half hour sessions. 
Those selected were the definitely depressed, con- 
fused, ideationally retarded, overly aggressive, 
severely paranoid, and with severe acute anxieties. 
Group therapy was used in order to diminish feelings 
of uniqueness and isolation, to create group inter- 
actions, to loosen resistances including that against 
accepting individual therapy, and to help dissolve 
the dependency relationship on the therapist. Group 
discussion of selected topics was started, and the 
therapist participated only to keep things going and 
from becoming circular. The equality situation and 
the realization that others have problems as bad or 
worse were among the principal advantages of this 
technique.—R. W. Husband. 


2625. Leslie, Robert C. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Group therapy for emotional re-education. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1949, 3 (Summer), 1-5.—The 
methods used and results obtained in group psycho- 
therapy at the Boston Dispensary in the treatment of 

ychosomatic and psychoneurotic patients referred 
rom the medical services. The Classes in Applied 
Psychology were founded by Joseph H. Pratt, M.D., 
in 1930 and have continued under various leaders to 
serve thousands of patients. At the present time 
they are led by psychiatrically oriented clergymen 
from Boston University who conduct a clinical 
training program in general and mental hospitals for 
advanced students in pastoral psychology. Group 
therapy is supplemented by interviews with medical 
advisers, psychological counselors, and social work- 
ers.—P. E. Johnson. 
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2626. Marcus, Grace. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) The 
relation of casework help to personality change. In 
Taft J., Family casework and counseling, (see 24: 
2632), 119-132.—The psychological recognition of 
the fundamental need of the individual to maintain 
an organized, integrated self, defines for casework 
method the essential purpose of helping the indi- 
vidual function in the social scheme. The relation 
of casework help to personality change is indirect. 
The value and necessity for self-determination for 
the client is recognized by casework.—V. M. Stark. 

2627. Nielson, Dorothy. A student’s observa- 
tions on Beacon as a setting for self-therapy. Soci- 
atry, 1948, 2, 399-403.—The personal evaluation of 
a student’s experience at the Psychodrama Institute 
at Beacon, New York.—V. Johnson. 


2628. Paul, Louis. Medical psychotherapy and 
general semantics. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1949, 6, 
251-254.—There are very few publications dealing 
with medical psychotherapy and general semantics. 
Korzybski has not recognized the changes and new 
emphases in psychoanalysis; the work of Alexander, 
French, Saul, and others has not been acknowledged. 
The phenomenon of transference has not been rec- 
ognized in general semantics.—H. R. Myklebust. 


2629. Phelan, LeRoy B. (V.A. Neuropsychiatric 
Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) The role of manual arts 
therapy in a neuropsychiatric hospital. J. Rehabilit., 
1949, 15(4), 11-13.—The manual arts therapy activi- 
ties of the VA Hospital to which the author is as- 
signed is described, and the role of this therapy in the 
rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric patients is dis- 
cussed.— L. Long. 


2630. Robinson, Virginia. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) A discussion of two case records il- 
lustrating personality change. In Taft, J., Family 
casework and counseling, (see 24: 2632), 133-179.— 
Two case records are presented which demonstrate 
the method in casework of effecting personality 
change through the provision of an external focus 
essential for the rearrangement of the individual's 
circumstances; it necessitates the reorganization of 
his attitudes in relation to this focus. The process of 
change depends greatly upon the caseworker’s re- 
sponsible use of the self in impact with the client’s 
need and projection.— V. M. Stark. 


2631. Sutich, Anthony. (559 Cowper St., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) The growth-experience and the growth- 
centered attitude. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 293-301. 
—The amount of growth (development) resulting 
from a single counseling session has been exaggerated. 
Yet continuous emotional growth is necessary. 
Present ideas of what constitutes the well-adjusted 
personality are unconvincing and inadequate. The 
author presents his views of growth and adjustment. 
—R. W. Husband. 

2632. Taft, Jessie. [Ed.] (Pennsylvania Sch. 
Social Work, Philadelphia.) Family casework and 
counseling: a functional approach. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. x, 304 p. 


$3,50.—The effort of the casework faculty of the 
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Penn. School of Social Work resulted in a group of 
articles in one volume which describes and explains 
the development of functional casework in the 
private family agency. The degree of skill and thera- 
peutic effectiveness in social casework depends upon 
the experience and qualifications of the individual 
worker and the future of casework with respect to 
“pure counseling’ depends largely on the responsi- 
bility and policies the agency will assume.—V. M. 
Stark. 

2633. Watkins, John G. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Hypnotherapy of war neuroses ; a clinical 
psychologist’s casebook. New York: Ronald press, 
1949. x, 384p. $5.00.—Psychotherapy undertaken 
in the neuropsychiatric division of an Army con- 
valescent hospital during World War II is reported. 
The common factor among the cases presented was 
that all had become neurotically ill during Army 
service and hypnosis was used as an integral part of 
their treatment. ‘The cases are introduced by a 
brief account of the nature and purposes of wartime 
psychotherapy, the theoretical basis of the author’s 
work, and the nature and practical application of 
hypnotherapeutic techniques.”” Glossaries of mili- 
tary and professional terms. 116-item bibliography. 
—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 2384, 2838) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2634. Anselme, Fr. L’Oeuvre de Caritas 
Catholica pour l’enfance déficiente en Belgique. 
(The work of Catholic Charities for defective chil- 
dren in Belgium.) Crianca portug., 1948-1949, 8, 
47-56.—Defective children are those who have 
physical, intellectual or moral-social-character lacks. 
Catholic Charities in Belgium maintain a number of 
institutions for the treatment of these children by 
medical, educational, and psychological means.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

2635. Arnou, C. La clinique medicopsychologi- 
ue d’Anvers. (The medical psychological clinic at 
nvers.) Crianca portug., 1948-1949, 8, 107-120.— 

The medical psychological clinic of Anvers, Belgium 
was opened in October 1936, having as its aim the 
treatment of children with educational problems, 
social maladaptations, etc. The clinic was based on 
Healy’s Child Guidance Clinic of 1908 in Chicago. 
Problems are diagnosed through social, physical, 
and mental aspects. The individual is considered 
by a team of specialists and decisions are made by 
the group. The social worker specializes in the study 
of the environment and contact with parents; the 
psychologist with mental examinations and psycho- 
therapy; the psychiatrist undertakes the study of 
depth psychology of the child and psycho-therapy.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

2636. Bergeron, Marcel. Organisation médico- 
pédagogique annexée a un hépital psychiatrique 
enfants arriérés et semi-perfectibles. (Medico- 
ore em organization annexed to a psychiatric 

pital for retarded and semi-perfectible children.) 
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Enfance, 1948, 1, 71-79.—The medico-pedagogical 
set up for mentally retarded children annexed to the 
sychiatric hospital at Naugeat-Limoges and that 
or semi-perfectible children at the Bourneville 
Reeducation Center are described and the instruction 
and problems raised are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

2637. Chapple, Charles C. (Children’s Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The emotional climate of the 
exceptional child: A concept of possible mechanisms 
underlying unexplained congenital defects. Proc. 
Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs., 1949 (Spring), 
35-44.—A review of certain accepted physiologic 
phenomena is presented by the author in order to 
consider the possibility of their influencing the pro- 
duction of fetal defects. The hypothesis of alterna- 
tion in the uterine environment of the ovum is 
offered only as a possible explanation for otherwise 
unexplained mechanisms by which defects in the 
fetus might be induced.— L. Long. 

2638. Cornman, Sophia K. (Amer. Inst. Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, Calif.) An experiment in 
family role-changing. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 242—243.— 
A first person account by the mother of a role-chang- 
ing experiment between herself and an eleven year 
old daughter for one evening. Insight into the 
mother role was achieved, and a behavior modifica- 
tion accomplished on the part of the child.—V. 
Johnson. 

2639. Dellaert, René. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Rapport indroductif: apergu général sur l’organisa- 
tion et les realisations médicopsychologiques en 
Belgique. (Introductory report: general review of 
the organization and realisation of psychological 
medicine in Belgium.) Crianca portug., 1948- 
1949, 8, experience 
has shown us that in order to obtain the good life it 
is necessary to guarantee a happy childhood to all. 
In Belgium the welfare of the children is a prime 
consideration. Since the end of World War I a 
number of progressive steps in child-welfare have 
been taken. Children below the age of sixteen are 
no longer subject to imprisonment. A number of 
child-welfare stations have been opened and a num- 
ber of universities are concerned with the problems 
of insuring normal childhood.” If European civili- 
zation is to continue, it is necessary to assume the 

rotection and education of unhappy and disin- 
erited children.—R. J. Corsini. 

2640. D’Espallier, V. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Experience de classes de récuperation. (Experi- 
ence with remedial classes.) Criancga portug., 1948- 
1949, 8, 67—72.—The first child guidance center at 
Anvers, Belgium was started in 1936 with the triple 
view of obtaining medical, social and psychological 
diagnoses of retarded children. In 1941 in order to 
carry out the diagnoses of this clinic, remedial classes 
were started. Various techniques employed to help 
the children to make better social and educational 
adjustment involve individual attention, collabora- 
tion with parents, physical education, modern edu- 
cational devices. The psychological pedagogue must 
not confine his efforts to generalities, he must deal 
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with concrete answers to vital questions.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

2641. Frank, Richard L. (Long Island Coll. 
Med., Brooklyn, N. Y.) The emotional climate of 
the exceptional child: Problems of the parents. 
Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs., 1949, 
(Spring), 29-34.—The special problems presented 
to the parents of the exceptional child are discussed 
from the psychoanalytic point-ot-view and sugges- 
tions are made as to how these problems can be 
dealt with.— L. Long. 

2642. Harshfield, H. W. & Schmidt, J. P. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Playing out our blems in 
sociodrama. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 363-367.—An out- 
line summary of a sociodrama unit at the adolescent 
level.— V. Johnson. 


2643. Kline, Draza, & Overstreet, Helen Mary. 
Maintaining foster homes through casework skills. 
In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 24: 2486), 340- 
351.—Among the points discussed briefly and illu- 
strated via a specific case are the following: (1) the 
necessity for careful selection of the correct foster 
home, (2) how foster parents may vary in their need 
for and ability to use the caseworker’s services, (3) 
the necessity for a positive relationship between the 
foster parents and the caseworker, and (4) the ad- 
visability of preplacement preparation of foster 
parents.—P. K. Hastings. 

2644. Moritz, Elisabeth. Les quéstions medico- 
Pedagogiques dans les colonies d’enfants debiles de 
’Oeuvre de l’Enfance. (Medical-pedagogical ques- 
tions in the colonies for defective children of the 
Oeuvre de l’Enfance.) Crianca portug., 1948-1949, 
8, 25-46.—L’Oeuvre Nationale de |’Enfance is the 
Belgian agency charged with the treatment of poor 
and defective children. From 1919 to 1940 more 
than 100,000 children havespent more than 14,000,000 
days in the O.N.E. colonies, while from 1940 to 
1948, 700,000 children were treated and 32,000,000 
child-days were spent. Children usually spend 
several weeks in the O.N.E.’s homes. While 1% 
are considered normal physically and mentally on 
entrance, 70% reach this state on departure. Con- 
stant psychological research is done at these installa- 
tions.— R. J. Corsini. 


(See also abstracts 2438, 2442, 2453, 2723, 2773) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2645. Carp, Frances Merchant. (Western Mich- 
igan State Coll., Kalamazoo.) High school boys are 
realistic about occupations. Occupations, 1949, 28, 
97-99.—The occupations “desired” and ‘‘expected” 
by 165 boys aged 14 to 18 were compared with 
fathers’ and grandfathers’ occupations. It is con- 
cluded that this group has realistic occupational 
goals.—G. S. Speer. 

2646. Cochrane, Roy. (Tacoma (Wash.) Public 
Schools.) The competent vocational counselor. 
Occupations, 1949, 28, 118-120.—The National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association is urged to set up a 
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registration procedure for the ‘‘Certified Vocational 
Counselor.’’—G. S. Speer. 

2647. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C.) Work 
satisfaction and work efficiency of vocational coun- 
selors as related to measured interests. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1949, 33, 319-329.—The Kuder Preference 
Record and a work satisfaction survey sheet were 
given to 146 vocational rehabilitation counselors 
and a supervisor’s rating score for work ore | 
was obtained. Correlation tables are provided. 
There are several low but statistically significant 
coefficients between particular Kuder scales and 
specific aspects of the counselor’s job in terms of 
satisfaction and efficiency. However, none of the 
correlations were high enough for purposes of indi- 
vidual prediction.—C. G. Browne. 

2648. Ghiselli, Edwin E. The validity of com- 
monly employed occupational tests. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949. (Univ. Calf. 
Publ. Psychol., 5(9), 253-288.—A compilation of 
findings on the predictive effectiveness of common 
psychological tests, taken from publications between 
1919-1947. 18 occupations are grouped under 7 
classifications: clerical, sales, supervisors, policemen, 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. Tests are classi- 
fied into 21 types (including personal data), and 
validity coefficients are presented for each type of 
test for each occupation, one unweighted and the 
other weighted for the number of cases. For intel- 
ligence tests, graphs are reproduced to show the 
range and distribution of validity correlations in the 
studies included. Bibliography of 116 items.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 

2649. Goodspeed, Elizabeth J. (Stanford Univ., 
Calif.) The use of psychodrama in the vocational 
guidance of eighth grade boys. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 
268-280.—Report of a study of the realism of the 
psychodramatic. enactments of 4 occupations by 
each of 30 boys in the eighth grade at Highway 
Elementary School, Mountain View, Cal. In the 
specific population under investigation choice of 
occupation was found to be based more on realistic 
knowledge of the essential functions of a person 
engaged in that occupation than on romantic notions, 
although there were some exceptions. Intelligence 
did not appear to correlate with a subject’s realistic 
approach to his chosen occupation.— V. Johnson. 


2650. Grumer, Morris. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Essex County, Newark, N. J.) Aims and scope 
of vocational counseling. J. soc. Casewk., 1949, 30, 
330-335.—Vocational guidance is pointed up as a 
variety of generic casework. This approach changes 
the function of the vocational counselor from merely 
offering information to assisting in psychological 
problems relating to vocational planning and ad- 
justment. The need is seen for additions to the usual 
training curricula for vocational counselors and for 
further research on personality patterns of various 
occupations.— V. M. Stark. 

2651. Hayes, Patricia M., & Clark, Kenneth E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Maximizing differ- 
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ences in vocational interest patterns of occupational 
groups by varying methods of scoring. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota, Dept. of Psychol- 
ogy, 1949. (Tech. Rep. No. 3.) iii, 9 p.—The 
possibility of devising more economical scoring 
methods for vocational interest inventories is ex- 
amined empirically, using a sample of 185 civilian 
electricians, and a sample of 175 ‘Tradesmen-in- 
General” from 7 different occupations. Keys were 
developed by using all responses which differed by 
6% or more on the first key, with an additional key 
for each successive percent up to 26. A comparison 
of characteristics of each key with a weighted scoring 
scheme indicates: (1) unit weights produce more 
differentiating keys; (2) greatest differentiation be- 
tween groups is achieved when differences of re- 
sponses of members of the two groups are about 
22%; and (3) most reliable keys are obtained when 
differences of responses of members of the 2 groups 
are 6%.—L. B. Seronsy. 

2652. Jackson, Joseph. (5757 Neckel Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich.) An analysis of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers in a high school 
situation. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 149-153.— 
“Grade 12B Fordham High School commercial 
majors attain or surpass the . . . median achieve- 
ment of clerical workers in 29 per cent of the cases 
on Test 1, number concepts, and in 25 per cent of the 
cases on Test 2, name concepts. A study of clerical 
concomitants such as filing, typing, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, office practice and the over-all academic 
average in the light of scores on the Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Workers fails to reveal 
significant relationships. Essentially the test is one 
of speed of number and name comparisons, not de- 
pendent upon related academic background. Intel- 
ligence however plays an important part in achieve- 
ment on Test 1, number concepts, since these 
variables correlate .68. According to the scores, 
number concepts achievement correlates .61 with 
name concepts achievement which . . . may reflect 
significance in relationship and duplication of meas- 
urement as well. . . ."—J. C. Franklin. 


2653. Lawrence, Paul F. (Howard U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.). Vocational aspirations of Negro youth 
in California. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 47-56.— 
By means of a questionnaire administered to tenth 
grade students in 13 California high schools, inform- 
ation was gained on the vocational aspirations of 
Negro youth in this state. It was found that these 
individuals were by and large aspiring to professional 
status which offered prestige, but which was not 
reconciled with reality either in terms of job op- 

rtunities or the availability of training itself. 

owever, only 50% of the students were confident 
of attaining their goals. In part, the discrepancy 
between aspiration and attainment is laid at the door 
of inadequate school counseling services. A method 
of improvement is outlined.—A. Burton. 

2654. Thompson, Albert S., & Goad, Robert O. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) College 
graduates in Tennessee use their public employment 
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service. Occupations, 1949, 28, 102-105.—The 
cooperative activity of the Tennessee Employment 
Security office and 27 white and 5 Negro colleges is 
described. The program is still too new to permit 
accurate evaluation.—G. S. Speer. 

2655. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., New York.) Separation of sex groups in test 
reporting. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 223-229.— 
In constructing tests of general intelligence the tasks 
have usually been chosen so that the distributions of 
total scores will be similar for the two sexes. How- 
ever, when part-scores, profile scores, or scores for 
tests of special abilities are considered, certain sex 
differences consistently appear, even though some 
mean differences may be slight and overlapping is 
great. Sex norms should therefore always be made 
available. Vocational counselors should appraise 
the record of an individual by the norms for the sex 
of probable competitors in a particular field. Thus, 
a girl going into engineering would be advised on the 
basis of her standing in relation to norms for men.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

2656. Yager, Harry A. (Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) The International Labor Or- 
ganization recommendation on vocational guidance. 
Occupations, 1949, 28, 85~-91.—The complete text of 
the recommendations of the ILO conference is pre- 
sented. In summary, the distinction between voca- 
tional guidance and employment counseling is 
abandoned, the use of tests is recommended, and 
vocational guidance during schooling is endorsed.— 
G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2363, 2808, 2846) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


2657. Binger, Carl. More about 
Chicago: U. Chicago Press, 1949. xiii, 201 p. $4.00. 
—A collection of 14 papers previously presented as 
lectures or articles for medical men, social workers or 
lay audiences: 4 deal with psychosomatics; 4 with 
medical and psychiatric issues and 10 with com- 
munity problems and the world situation —L. J. 
Stone. 

2658. Cobb, Stanley. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Emotions and clinical medicine. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 681.—Abstract. 

2659. Fenichel, Otto. The symbolic equation: 
girl = phallus. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 303- 
324. —From various phantasies as observed in 
patients and recorded in literature it is shown that 
the penis is “‘only the final member of the series of 
introjects"’ having pregenital and later antecedents. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

2660. Glover, Edward. Psycho-analysis; a hand- 
book for medical practitioners and students of com- 

ative psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: Staples 

ress, 1949. 367 p. $4.00.—This is the expanded 
second edition of a monograph (see 14: 3472) de- 
signed to acquaint medical practitioners and stu- 
dents with the basic fundamentals of classical psy- 


choanalytic theory and therapeutic techniques. 
Subjects include the embryology, dynamic aspects, 
structure, and economics of mind; phases of mental 
development; dreams and symptom formation; the 
neuroses, psychoses, and psychosexual disorders; 
and practical applications of psychoanalysis in gen- 
eral practice. Short methods and such techniques 
as ECT, hypnoanalysis, and narcoanalysis are 
evaluated in psychoanalytic terms.—V. Johnson. 

2661. O’Kelly, Lawrencel. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Introduction to psychopathology. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1949. xxi, 736p. $4.50.—The 12 chapters 
of this book are divided into 3 sections as follows: 
(1) an introduction which includes definitions and 
psychological principles; (2) a survey of the problems 
of disordered behavior, such as anxiety, psycho- 
somatics, the psychoneuroses and the psychoses; and 
(3) an analysis of the causes of disordered behavior 
including the genetic, constitutional, developmental, 
personality and social factors. Two additional 
chapters deal with the theories of psychopathology, 
treatment and prophylaxis. The text follows a 
general biological orientation, although each section 
is enriched by clinical examples and case studies.— 
G. A. Muench. 

2662. Pronko, N. H., Snyder, F. W., & Allen, G. 
W. (U. Wichita, Wichita, Kans.) Changing orien- 
tations toward the role of physiological factors in 
psychopathology. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1949, 
52, 386-395.—Recent medical studies dealing with 
the role of the brain in psychopathology are reviewed. 
They are interpreted as indicating ‘‘the necessity of 
dealing with maladjustments not as morbid processes 
occurring inside the person’s brain . .. but in a 
broader context as the reaction of a living person to 
other variables found in domestic, economic, social, 
sexual and other life situations." —W. A. Varvel. 

2663. Wittman, Phyllis. A classification of nor- 
mal, maladjusted disordered personality types. 
Ill. Intelligence disorders. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 53, 610-616.—This paper presents one part 
of a proposed classification of normal, maladjusted 
and disordered personality types—V. M. Staudt. 


(See also abstract 2858) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


2664. Angus, Leslie R. (Devereux Schs., Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) Psychiatry in the field of mental 
deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 198-203. 
—It is the thesis of this paper that a partnership 
between the fields of psychiatry and mental defici- 
ency can and should be established. Common to 
both is an interest in mental mechanisms and their 
relation to the physical structure of the organism. 
Common, too, is the objective of enabling the maxi- 
mum number of individuals to make the most satis- 
factory adjustment possible to the social environ- 
ment ir. which they live—V. M. Staudt. 

2665. Axline, Virginia M. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Mental deficiency—symp- 
tom or disease? J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 313- 
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327.—15 children who had had play therapy were 
given intelligence tests before and after therapy. 
One-third of the group revealed large increase in 1Q 
scores. The explanation offered of this increase is 
that ‘‘the child was freed from emotional constraint 
and could thus express his capacities more ade- 
quately.” —S. G. Dulsky. 

2666. Barrett, Joseph. (State Dept. Mental Hy- 
giene, Richmond, Va.) The emotional climate of the 
exceptional child: Community planning. Proc. 
Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs., 1949 (Spring), 
45-48.—The mental defectives are classified by the 
author according to etiology, into two broad groups: 
germ plasm defectiveness and accidental defective- 
ness. Ways and means of stopping production of the 
first type is discussed. He urges institutionalization 
when the defective falls into the category of imbecile 
or idiot. A plea is made for the public educational 
system to provide the borderline mentally defectives 
with such practical training as will enable them to 
develop in accordance with their abilities —L. Long. 

2667. Bengs, Hilding. (Bureau of Mental Health, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) Department of Welfare’s ap- 

ach to mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 53, 644-648.—Pennsylvania’s program for the 
care of the mentally deficient is discussed.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

2668. Birch, Jack W. The Goodenough Drawing 
Test and older mentally retarded children. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 218-224.—This study in- 
vestigates the relationship of mental ages on the 
Drawing Test and the 1937 Binet in a group of 
borderline and mental defectives between the ages 
10 years 6 months and 16 years 3 months. The con- 
clusions reported are as follows: (1) Goodenough’s 
Test is a valid measure of mental ability in children 
of Binet I.Q. 70 or lower in the ages studied. (2) 
The Goodenough Test provides a valuable supple- 
ment of a non-verbal sort to the Binet-type test. 
(3) It offers opportunity for study of processes in 
concept development not readily observed in other 
standardized situations.— V. M. Staudt. 

2669. Cassel, Robert H. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) The man who might have been. II. 
Ted. Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 46, 114-118—A 
letter to the psychologist from a patient recently 
transferred to another institution illustrates how it 
may be possible to utilize the talents that remain 
rather than regretting those that are lost in mental 
deficiency, for this man had unusual abilities in 
written and spoken language.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2670. Cassel, Robert H., & Danenhower, Harold 
S. (Training School, Vineland, N. J.) Mental 
subnormality developmentally arrested: the Primary 
Mental Abilities Test. Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 46, 
94-104.—37 endogenous and 38 exogenous Ss, all 
under 20 CA were given the PMA tests for ages 5 to 
7. MA ranges for the endogenous were 6.5 to 7.2, 
while for the exogenous were 4.1 to 6.7, leading to 
some corroboration of the general notion of endog- 
enous mental deficiency involving general overall 
retardation, while the exogenous may have more 
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specific defects. PMA total MA correlates with 
Binet MA. 85 for the endogenous, while only the 
Verbal MA of the PMA correlates as high for the 
exogenous. Implications for testing the mentally 
deficient —W. L. Wilkins. 


2671. Cheyne, Virgil D., & Marsh, Eugene. 
(U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Psychological problems in the 
dental care of the feeble-minded patient. I. A 
study of the behaviorisms in 70 cases. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1949, 53, 582-593.—A report is made of 
861 behaviorisms boserved in 70 feebleminded pa- 
tients. 36% of the total behaviors were rapport in 
nature and 64% were nonrapport. Normal patients 
show comparative percentages of 80 and 20. The 
various behaviorisms, rapport and nonrapport, are 


discussed in detail—V. M. Staudt. 
2672. Cotzin, Milton, & Gallagher, James J. 
(Southbury (Conn.) Training School.) Validity of 


short forms of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale for 
mental defectives. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 
357-365.—An analysis is made of the validty of sug- 
gested abbreviated forms of the W-B test for a 
representative group of 154 institutionalized mental 
defectives. Several abbreviated scales were found to 
lack validity for this group. The Geil scale contain- 
ing comprehension, similarities, digit span, and 
picture arrangement is the most applicable for full 
scale prediction. There is danger in standardizing 
a scale on one sample of the population and then 
attempting to use it on a different clinical group.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


2673. DiMichael, Salvatore G. (Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C.) The 
State-Federal program of vocational rehabilitation 
for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 54, 230-236.—The services which are available 
to the mentally retarded through Public Law 113 
are discussed. Eligibility for vocational rehabilita- 
tion is also explained.—V. M. Staudt. 


2674. Goldstein, Irwin, & Mann, Horace. (Board 
of Education, New York.) An occupational vocabu- 
lary for retarded adolescents. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 54, 38-72.—The program of the New York 
City school system in providing an occupational 
vocabulary for retarded adolescents is explained. 
Sample word lists for the various occupational group- 
ings are presented.—V. M. Staudt. 


2675. Harms, Mary. Casework in the social ad- 
justment of adult defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 54, 237-243.—The problems of social adjust- 
ment of the mental defective are treated and the 
various casework methods used in solving them are 
described.— V. M. Staudt. 


2676. Hegge, Thorleif G. (Wayne County Train- 
ing Sch., Northville, Mich.) Education for men 
retarded pupils of senior high-school age. A mer. 
ment. Def., 1949, 54, 190-191.—In the mentally re- 
tarded pupil of senior high school age, further 
development of skills and knowledge, academic and 
otherwise, should and can, the author maintains, aim 
specifically and concretely to serve vocational and 
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social survival. The program should include every- 
one who is teachable and has potentiality as a wage 
earner.—V. M. Staudt. 

2677. Kelly, Elizabeth M. (Dep't. of Special 
Education, Newark, N. J.) Educatio implica- 
tions in the public school special class of the endog- 
enous-exogenous classification. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1949, 54, 207—211.—Two small groups of Special 
Class pupils of the Newark Public Schools tentatively 
classihed as endogenous-exogenous, were studied in 
terms of educational achievement, social maturity 
functioning and general behavior performance. The 
results indicated that (1) in general the exogenous 
group showed greater efficiency in formal school 
activities other than those involving manipulation; 
(2) in social competence the endogenous excelled 
particularly in Occupation items and to a lesser 
degree in Self-Direction; (3) the exogenous group 
showed slight superiority in Socialization and 
Communication. There was very little difference 
between the groups in the areas of Self-help and 
Locomotion. These findings, the author believes, 
are merely suggestive and in view of the small num- 
ber of cases there is no evidence to present that these 
attained differences reported are significant.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

2678. Kiefer, Rodney H. (Behavior Clinic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Psychiatric approach to mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 601-605.— 
A few of the psychiatric problems associated with 
the mental defective are reviewed. The psychi- 
atrist’s role is briefly outlined and therapies are 
indicated.— V. M. Staudt. 

2679. Krout, Maurice H. (Chicago (Jl.) Psycho- 
logical Institute.) Is the brain-injured a mental 
defective? Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 81-85.— 
The conditions under which organic defect may mean 
mental deficit are described and a procedure is out- 
lined by which the facts concerning brain-injured 
individuals can be reliably ascertained by psycho- 
logical means.— V. M. Staudt. 

2680. Rautman, Arthur L. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Society’s first responsibility to the mentally 
retarded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 155-162.— 
This is a discussion of the responsibility of society to 
understand both the limitations and the potentiali- 
ties of the individual who has less than average 
ability and secondly to determine how his adjust- 
ment to the world of everyday living can be made 
easier both for him and for those whose lives are 
touched by his.—V. M. Staudt. 

2681. Roberts, J. A. Fraser, & Asher, Cecile. 
(U. London, Eng.) Birthweight and intelligence. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 87-92.—From a 
sample of 4800 birthweights of schoolchildren it is 
concluded that there is no general tendency for re- 
tarded and mentally defective children to be lighter 
at birth than normal children, but that these grou 
do contain an excess, amounting to about 7 to 10% 
of very small weights, and a smaller excess amount- 
ing to about 1% of very large weights—V. M. 
Staudt. 
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2682. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Psychological problems in mental 
deficien New York: Harper, 1949. x, 366 p. 
$5.00.—In this critical evaluation of current psy- 
chological theories and clinical practices in the field 
of mental deficiency, the first enue is devoted to 
a discussion of criteria. Problems in classification, in 
the diagnosis of brain injury, and in test interpreta- 
tion are considered in Chapters 2-4. 2 chapters are 
devoted to “‘garden-variety’’ mental deficiency and 
the cultural factors in its etiology. There are 
chapters on cerebral palsy and clinical forms of 
mental deficiency. Projective techniques and psy- 
chotherapy are considered in the final 2 chapters. 
Extensive case-study material is included. 339- 
item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

2683. Sawyer, Grace M. (Woodward State Hos- 
pital & Sch., Ia.) Case report: reproduction in a 
mongoloid. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 54, 204-206. 
—The case history is reported of a child of superior 
intelligence born to a mongoloid mother.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

2684. Selling, Lowell S. (Orange County Guid- 
ance Center, Orlando, Fla.) The use of community 
resources in a small community to aid the future 
adjustment on mentally deficient cases. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1949, 54, 101-107.—A brief summary is 
presented of the problems which have been brought 
into view in two clinics which have been set up in 
average-size counties with no large cities, where no 
such clinics existed before. An attempt to show the 
earliest means of dealing with these problems is also 
included.— V. M. Staudt. 

2685. Walker, Gale H. (Polk (Pa.) State School.) 
Some considerations of parental reactions to institu- 
tionalization of defective children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1949, 54, 108-114.—The various reactions of 
parents to institutionalization of their defective 
children are enumerated and discussed—V. M. 


Staudt. 
2686. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. (Upsala Coll.) 


Children with mental and physical handicaps. New 
York. Prentice-Hall, 1949. xxii, 549 p. $5.00.— 
Approximately the first 25% of the text is devoted to 
mental deficiency and retardation. Another quarter 
of the book deals with classification based on such 
factors as psychological characteristics, educability 
and socio-vocational competency, etiology and 
special clinical types. The balance of the text 
material describes pathological types including 
cretinism, mongolism, epilepsy, encephalitis, cere- 
bral palsy, poliomyelitis, microcephaly, hydrocephaly 
and syphilitic brain defects. References to related 
current literature are scattered throughout and are 
placed immediately after the description or discussion 
of specific diseases.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2687. Williams, H. M. (Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, Madison, Wis.), Hafemeister, Norman, & 
We , Margaret. An analytical study of scores 

tanford-Binet, Revised Army Beta, and school 
achievement tests. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53 
617-620.—The Revised Stanford, the Revised 
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Army Beta, and the Progressive Basic Acievement 
Tests were administered to 84 patients in an institu- 
tion for the mentally defective. The average mental 
age on the Beta was somewhat higher than on the 
Binet. There was no evidence of typological differ- 
ence between the two intelligence tests. The pre- 
diction to school achievement from the two mental 
tests was slightly in favor of the Beta, although the 
usual correlations were obtained from both. The 
evidence indicated no very significant differences 
between the various skill subjects in the school 
achievement tests.—V. M. Staudt. 


2688. Zimmerman, Frederick T. ( Neurological 
Inst., N. Y.) The glutamic acid treatment of men- 
tal retardation. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1949, 
4, 263-269.—There has been a lack of uniformity in 
technique of glutamic acid treatment with conse- 
quent penalization of obtained effect; this paper 
outlines in exact detail the proper procedure for such 
treatment. With adequate dosage, usually 15-30 
gms. per day, children in the 70-80 I.Q. range are 
within “striking distance’’ of average intelligence. 
The maximal effect is usually obtained in 6 months 
with less improvement thereafter. Very careful 
psychological testing is recommended so that results 
may be accurately evaluated.—C. E. Henry. 


(See also abstracts 2254, 2786, 2787, 2816) 
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2689. Bakan, David. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
The relationship between alcoholism and birth 
rank. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 434-440.— 


A sample of 1,493 alcoholics, arrested in Indiana, 
shows definite relationship between birth rank and 
alcoholism, with the youngest child contributing 
much more than his share, the oldest child much less 


than his. A sample of 110 was not so conclusive, 
but in the same direction, suggesting that a popula- 
tion of higher birth ranks will contribute more than 
its statistically expected share of alcoholics —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

2690. Choisy, Maryse. Insécurité, culpabilité, 
péché. (Insecurity, guilt, sin.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 
674-691.—Analyses of case histories and dreams 
tend to show that feelings of insecurity and guilt are 
not related to theological sin.—G. G. Besnard. 


2691. Dayhaw, Lawrence T. (U. Ottawa, Can- 
ada.) Malingering: a review of the literature during 
the decade 1933-1943. Rev. Univ. Ottawa, 1949, 19, 
201-248.—332 references on all aspects of malinger- 
ing in the decades mentioned are summarized. The 
discussion includes definition, malingering methods, 
frequency and detection, and examples of malinger- 
ing in various areas of behavior —C. M. Louttit. 


2692. Goldfarb, Alvin I. & Berman, Sidney, 
(Conn. Comm. on Alcoholism Clinic, Bridgeport, 
Conn.) Alcoholism as a psychosomatic disorder. 
I. Endocrine _——- of animals and man exces- 
sively expose alcohol ; its possible relation to be- 
havioral pathology. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 
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10, 415-429.—A review of the literature relating to 
the thesis that alcoholism produces endocrine in- 
sufficiency especially of the adrenal cortex. It is 
suggested that alcoholism is in some persons a self- 
perpetuating progressive disease in which the organ- 
ism first invites the noxious agent because of its 
helpfulness in stimulating needed secretory response 
of the adrenal cortex and then requires the same 
agent to achieve the desired result because of its 
proclivity to produce pluriglandular dysfunction. 
62-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2693. Greenson, Ralph R. The psychology of 
apathy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1949, 18, 290-302.— 
“On the basis of clinical observations it is felt that 
apathy is a specific response to traumatic deprivation. 
In certain war neuroses apathy was found to be a 
defense against overwhelming feelings of annihila- 
tion. This defense was accomplished by restricting 
the ego’s function of perception and response to 
internal and external stimuli. Apathetic reactions 
also occur in the catatonic, the depressed and the 
bored individual.’’— N. H. Pronko. 

2694. Griffith, R. M., & Dimmick, G. B. (U. 
Kentucky, Lexington.) Differentiating Rorschach 
responses of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1949, 10, 430-433.—Comparison of the Rorschach 
records of 70 inebriates with comparable size groups 
of narcotic addicts, paranoid schizophrenics, anxiety 
neurotics, and hospital attendants shows a signifi- 
cantly high number of responses involving water.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2695. Karpman, Ben. (Si. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Lying—a minor inquiry into 
the ethics of neurotic and psychopathic behavior. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1949, 40, 135-157.—From 
the standpoint of psychopathology lying may be 
viewed as a memory disturbance and therefore has 
relation to such reactions as confabulations, retro- 
spective falsifications, amnestic states, pseudologia 
phantastica, and pathological lying. Lying is not 
entirely conscious or deliberate, and, overtly, it 
appears to be a neurotic symptom. Therefore, the 
motivation behind lying must be recognized and the 
individuality of this reaction must be considered. 
To the psychiatrist, the consideration of lying is of 
importance in the study and treatment of patients. 
Discussion of the concept of lying within the frame- 
work of the professions of law and medicine show the 
viewpoints to be opposite.—V. M. Stark. 


2696. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism. 
Transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in 
an outpatient clinic. III. Fourth Session. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 479-500.—The hypothesis 
that everyone needs love and self-esteem, but that 
the alcoholic has a very narrow margin in his reserve 
supply of self-esteem, is developed in this group ses- 
sion (see 24: 1954).—W. L. Wilkins. 

2697. Martin, Alexander R. The body’s partici- 
pation in dilemma and anxiety phenomena. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1945, 5, 28-48.—A description of the 
principal dynamics of anxiety is given. Anxiety is 
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regarded as the ‘‘characteristic emotion of two con- 
flicting tendencies or feelings striving to find simul- 
taneous conscious expression.” The feeling tone 
accompanying the occurrence of imperative but con- 
tradictory trends to consciousness represents di- 
lemma anxiety. Among the various possible re- 
actions may be a somatic solution, one achieved 
through body participation. The somatic symptoms 
occur as a result of two trends of opposite nature 
attempting simultaneous expression. The psycho- 
biological factors which facilitate body participation 
in conflicts are discussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 

2698. Reitzell, Jeanne Mannheim. A compara- 
tive study of hysterics, homosexuals and alcoholics 
using content analysis of Rorschach r nses. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 127-141.—The oc- 
currence of certain Rorschach content signs was 
noted in a group of 78 patients evenly divided as to 
diagnosis among hysteria, homosexuality, and al- 
coholism. Rationale for selection of signs em- 
phasized aggression, somatic concern, or abortive 
sublimation for the hysterics; dependency, feminine 
interests, guilt feelings, etc., for the homosexuals; 
oral dependency needs and preoccupation with di- 
gestive functions for the alcoholics. Contingency 
coefficients were low and statistically insignificant, 
indicating much overlapping. Signs indicative of 
homosexuality showed a more reliable trend than 
those for hysteria or alcoholism, and the alcoholics 
failed to show any definite Rorschach pattern.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 

2699. Schiff, Ethel. (New York Hosp., New 
York), Dugan, Catherine, & Welch, Livingston. 
The conditioned PGR and the EEG as indicators of 
anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 549- 
552.—To test the suggestion that the EEG, as well 
as the conditioned PGR, is indicative of anxiety, 
both measures were obtained on groups of normal, 
very superior, and abnormal children. PGR ratings 
of anxiety correlated .52 with diagnosis at Bel!evue 
Clinic, whereas EEG correlated only .14 with clinical 
diagnosis and .06 with PGR rating.—C. M. Harsh. 

2700. Straus, Robert. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Winterbottom, Miriam T. Drinking 
patterns of an occupational group: domestic serv- 
ants. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 10, 441-460.— 
In a small New England City 99 female domestic 
servants and 116 women employing domestics, rep- 
resenting a 5% sample of domestic service groups in 
the city, were interviewed. Factors related to the 
occupation of domestic service which may account 
for the greater number of drinkers are reviewed. 
Excessive drinkers are not present, because they are 
eliminated from this group. The nature of the work, 
interfering with normal social participation, may be 
determinant in accounting for the large number of 
drinkers.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2701. Wheeler, William Marshall. (V.A. Brent- 
wood Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) An analysis of 
Rorschach indices of male homosexuality. Ror- 
schach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 97-126.—20 Rorschach 
content responses were selected as possible indices of 
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homosexuality. Criteria for selection were existence 
of some authority for each item plus the possibility 
of some relevant rationale for it. Occurrence of 
these signs was noted in the protocols of 100 psy- 
choneurotic patients. Therapists independently 
completed a questionnaire on clinical impressions of 
homosexuality and made an overall judgment for 
each patient. Internal consistency among the signs 
and their correspondence with therapist’s judgment 
were computed, using Yule’s 9 14 signs proved 
internally consistent (Q above .5). Q’s with thera- 
pist’s impression varied from —.03 to .62, but were 
mostly low positive. Further study of Rorschach 
content responses and development of behavioral 
signs of homosexuality for use as external criteria are 
necessary for further research in this area.—Z. M. L. 
Burchard. 
SpEEcH DISORDERS 


2702. Jossmann, Paul B. Dyslexia. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 215-217.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

2703. Lotmar, F. Uber zentrale Stérungen der 
Sprache und tiber das Problem der Lokalisation 
hthe chischer Leistungen im Gehirn. (Central 
disturbances of language and the problem of the 
localization of higher mental functions in the brain.) 
Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1949, 8, 135-149; 
253-268.—The history of the study of aphasia since 
Broca is reviewed, and the general problem of the 
localization of higher mental functions is discussed. 
Many references. French and English summaries.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


2704. Saltzman, Maurice, & Ersner, Matthew S. 
Relative auditory aphasia. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. 
Mon., 1949, 28, 523-525.—Since the association of 
auditory aphasia and a marked hearing loss for pure 
tones is contrary to the current theories of cerebral 
localization, it is believed that the aphasia thus ob- 
served in 4 patients is primarily psychogenic—‘‘The 
patient ceases to pay attention to the spoken word 
when he has to exert too much effort to hear.’’— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstract 2333) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


2705. Alper, Benedict S. Prevention and control 
of delinquency at the international level. In Proc. 
Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk., (see 24: 2486), 366-371.—A 
cogent treatment of the history and value of inter- 
national exchange of ideas on the problem of de- 
linquency is presented.—P. K. Hastings. 


2706. de River, J. Paul. (Los Angeles Police 
Dept., Calif.) The sexual criminal—a psycho- 
analytical study. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 
1949. xvii, 281 p. $5.50.—‘‘In presenting this book 
it has been the author’s intention to deal with the 
criminal sex question in a concise and practical 
fashion."”” The first two sections deal with sadism 
and masochism, with some thirty cases of sex crimes 
discussed, often accompanied by photographs and 
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by portions of interviews with the criminals. The 
third section deals with the psychological aspects of 
criminal investigation, truth serums, confessions 
and confabulations, the medico-legal expert, and will 
and its medico-legal importance. The writer's 
orientation is psychoanalytic. Glossary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

2707. Halperin, Sidney L. (U. Hawati, Honolulu, 
T. H.) A study of the personality structure of the 

soner in Hawaii. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 
43.—Abstract. 


2708. Hesnard, A. Le drame de l’aveu. (The 
drama of confession.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 92-104.— 
When a crime is committed, or a wrong has been 
done, a confession of this tends to bring relief to the 
accused or the guilty. Many superstitions and tradi- 
tions exist which may or may not bar confession. 
The moral conscience may express true remorse, 
which may have its basis in training or in the teach- 
ings of right and wrong. Criminology has always 
tended to uphold the right in its preservation of 
justice, but it is undergoing an evolution through 
analyzing humanity, and overcoming superstitions 
in the civilized world to-day.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


2709. Lukas, Edwin J. Peno-correctional philos- 
ophyin retrospect. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 
24: 2486), 352-365.—Tracing the development of 
penology through the last 75 years, the author em- 
phasizes the glaring inadequacies of our penal 
system and philosophy. The Youth Correction 
Authority is cited as a major advance in that the 
plan “represents an achievement of incalculable 
dimension in the direction of individualization of 
treatment.” —P. K. Hastings. 


2710. Sheldon, William H. (Columbia U., New 
York.), Hartl, Emil M., & McDermott, Eugene. 
Varieties of delinquent youth. New York: Harper, 
1949. xvii, 899. $8.00.—This is a taxonomic study 
of 200 youths studied at the Hayden Goodwill Inn in 
Boston. The tripolar somatotype system described 
previously (see 14: 5072, 16: 3655) is maintained and 
a new isomorphic psychiatric classification scheme 
is presented. The concept of delinquency is ex- 
panded and is defined as “behavior disappointing 
beyond reasonable expectation.’”’ The authors pre- 
sent 4 proposals for an attack on delinquency in all 
its ‘“‘mogrifications.”” They are: make it illegal to 
transmit wealth through inheritance; establishment 
of a central world government; drastic reduction of 
and selective reproduction; and rescuing the religious 
mind from theology.—R. J. Corsini. 


2711. Slavson, S. R. Milieu and group treatment 
for delinquents. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, (see 
24: 2486), 372—380.—Posited as one of the chief aims 
in conditioning the institutional environment is the 
importance of establishing “‘continuity and related- 
ness to the best in the culture from which the young 
people have been removed and to which they will 
eventually return.” It is suggested specifically that 
restraint and control as well as guidance—aid in 
making the delinquent more pliable—and provision 


of facilities for solitary and group recreation are 
functions of the institution.—P. K. Hastings. 


(See also abstracts 2565, 2566, 2695) 


PsYCHOSES 


2712. Gemelli, Agostino. (U. Milan, Italy.) 
Orienting concepts in the study of affective states. 
Part Il. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 110, 299-314.— 
Affective states are analyzed from a functional view- 

int with respect to their succession, the character- 
istics of this sequence, motor attitudes and affective 
reactions, and the significance of the affective life. 
(See 24: 2001).— N. H. Pronko. 


2713. Kendig, Isabelle V. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Rorschach indications for the 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. Rorschach Res. Exch., 
1949, 13, 142-149.—After 25 years’ experience, clear 
Rorschach indications of schizophrenia have not 
yet been established. This is largely due to the un- 
precise definition of the disorder, the contradictory 
and overlapping sub-types, and the usual neglect of 
the phase of the disorder in the patient under con- 
sideration. The 3 Rorschach procedures which have 
been used (Pathognomonic, Statistical Tabular and 
Piotrowski’s Systematic) have all shown marked 
shortcomings. A valid approach must be dynamic 
and related to the proposition that the essential 
process in schizophrenia is reality-distortion. Ror- 
schach indications of this essentially schizophrenic 
distortion are briefly described.— EZ. M. L. Burchard. 

2714. Kitzinger, Helen; Arnold, De Vere G., 
Cartwright, Robert W., & Shapiro, David. (V.A. 
Brentwood Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) A preliminary 
study of the effects of glutamic acid on catatonic 
schizophrenics. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1949, 13, 
210—218.—Glutamic acid was administered in pro- 
gressively increasing doses over a 5 weeks period to 
an experimental group of 12 schizophrenics, and 
placeboes to a control group of 11 equated for age, 
ward adjustment, symptomatology and duration of 
illness. Composition of the 2 groups was not known 
to psychologists who gave all 23 a battery of tests at 
beginning, end, and 6 weeks following completion of 
treatment. From test results alone, 8 of the 12 
experimental and 7 of the 11 control group members 
were correctly predicted. Elimination of 6 mute 
catatonics who gave no test cooperation greatly in- 
creased predictive accuracy. The observed changes 
varied according to the initial level of reactivity, 
greater improvement being shown by patients who 
were initially at a very low level; whereas those more 
nearly normal tended to become over-reactive and 
hyper-tense.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

2715. Mace, Norman C., Koff, Salmon A., Chel- 
nek, Irving, & Garfield, Sol L. Diagnostic problems 
in early schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 
110, 336-346.—Case files of 500 successive admis- 
sions were reviewed and 11 patients selected about 
whom there was no question concerning the final 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. These were studied via 
Rorschach and clinical interview. Results suggest 
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that the term, ‘‘chronic incipient schizophrenia,” be 
used to denote cases that appear to be a prolongation 
of the incipient stage of schizophrenia but which are 
sometime confused with severe psychoneuroses.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2716. Malzberg, Benjamin. (New York Stale 
Dept. Ment. Hyg., Albany.) First admissions with 
alcoholic psychoses in New York State, year ended 
March 31, 1948. With a note on first admissions for 
alcoholism without psychosis. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1949, 10, 461-470.—First admissions with 
alcoholic psychosis were 978, representing a rate of 
6.9 per 100,000 population—this being a gain over 
wartime rates, and the highest rate, with one excep- 
tion, for any year since 1909. Hospitalization for 
males is generally less than a year in duration, but 
tends to be longer for females. Study of first ad- 
missions without psychosis shows that this group is 
better educated, younger, and of a higher economic 
status.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2717. Pastore, Nicholas. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) The genetics of schizophrenia. Psychol. 
Bull., 1949, 46, 285-302.—The writer concludes, after 
a detailed consideration of Kallmann’s methodology, 
(see 23: 2328), that “the genetics of schizophrenia is 
still an open question,” and that the Kallmann in- 
vestigation provides no reliable information for as- 
sessing the genetic basis of schizophrenia.—S. Ross. 

2718. Paterson, A. Spencer. (West London 
Hosp., London, Eng.) W’électrochoc et l’électro- 
narcose (électrocoma) dans le traitement des 
troubles mentaux. (Electroshock and electronarco- 
sis (electrocoma) in the treatment of mental dis- 
orders.) Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1948, 48, 467- 
479.—A comparison of electronarcosis, electroshock 
and controlled electroshock is made as to therapeutic 
results in schizophrenia, states of depression, and 
psychoneuroses. Electronarcosis yielded the best 
therapeutic results for the largest number of patients 
in all three mental conditions.— F. C. Sumner. 

2719. Rabin, Albert, & Geiser, Eugene. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) The achievement of 
schizophrenics, other psychotics, and nonpsychotics 
in basic school subjects. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 
125-129.—The hypothesis that psychotics would 
show poor scores on arithmetic tests as compared 
with reading was investigated. No significant differ- 
ences were found between psychotics and normals, 
both groups showing the same tendency to score 
poorly on arithmetic.—B. R. Bugelski. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2720. Ingham, Harrington V. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Interdependent superiority and inferi- 
ority feelings. Calif. Med., 1949, 71, 337-340.—It 
is argued that in neurotic persons who have unreal- 
istic feelings of superiority and inferiority, the two 
are interdependent. Neither the one nor the other is 
primary and its opposite overcompensation as previ- 
ous observers maintain. The neurotic person forms 
two logic-resistant compartments for the two op- 
posed self-estimates and treatment which makes 
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inroads of logic upon one compartment simultane- 
ously does so upon the other. 2 examples are 
briefly reported. Presumption of superiority at 
once bids for approbation and delivers the subject 
from the need to prove himself worthy of it in 
dreaded competition; exaggeration of incapability 
baits sympathy and makes competition unnecessary 
because failure is conceded.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 2693) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


2721. Angel, J. Lawrence. Constitution in female 
obesity. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1949, 7, 433-471. 
—Discussing only the anthropological aspects, this 
report is part of a larger research program on the 
problem of obesity. 103 obese white women were 
studied from the standpoint of social and ethnic 
background; morphology, including Sheldon’s soma- 
totyping; heredity; and the relationship between 
physiology and temperament. ‘Particular combina- 
tions of loveless childhood conditioning plus oral 
personality plus slightly juvenile and early-maturing 
growth pattern and morphology combine to produce 
the potentially obese person. Further research is 
needed to discover the relative roles of early condi- 
tioning and heredity in producing different variations 
of physique and personality in the obese.” 65 refer- 
ences.—E. A. Rubinstein. 

2722. Armstrong, Clairette, P. (114 E. 40th St., 
New York.) Psychosomatics of everyday life. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 101-109.—A middle aged 
woman was treated for colds and sinus by Jacobsen’s 
relaxation methods. Alleged improvement took place 
after training. The sinus difficulty is regarded as a 
conditioned response for which cold air is the condi- 
tioned stimulus. Relaxation is a method of acquiring 
control over the muscle tensions involved and re- 
leasing visceral tension along with skeletal.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 

2623. Bruch, Hilde. (Coll. Physicians & Sur- 
geons, New York.) Physiologic and psychologic 
interrelationships in diabetes in children. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1949, 11, 200-210.—In psychiatric ob- 
servations of 37 diabetic children no uniform psychol- 
ogical picture was discovered. Families tended to 
relate the onset of diabetes to upsetting events but 
evidence for such a relationship was rare. Existing 
attitudes were, however, of great importance for the 
course of treatment. Some questions concerning the 
concept of certain basic personality traits relating to 
certain organic illnesses are raised and discussed.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

2724. Coleman, Lester D. Psychosomatic aspects 
of diseases of the ear, nose and throat. Laryngo- 
scope, St Louis, 1949, 59, 709-720.—The possibility 
of psychic trauma as a pre- or post-operative problem 
in otolaryngological practice is discussed (with ton- 
sillectomy as an illustrative example). Several case 
histories are presented of laryngial disorders in 
which psychological factors may be involved.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 
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2725. Maholick, Leonard T. (Emory U., Ga.) 
The infant in the adult; induced regression in the 
therapy of a psychogenic gastrointestinal disorder: 
a case report. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 235-237. 
—Induced regression in the therapy of a psychogenic 
gastrointestinal disorder is reported. Brief sum- 
maries of interviews are presented in which the baby 
bottle is introduced in the fourth one. It is felt that 
this induced regression and was an important factor 
in helping the patient overcome his emotional dis- 
turbance.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2726. Rosen, Harold, & Lidz, Theodore. (Johns 
Hopkins U. Sch. Med., Baltimore, Md.) Emotional 
factors in the precipitation of recurrent diabetic 
acidosis. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 211-215.— 
Psychiatric and social case work studies were made 
of 12 patients repeatedly admitted in diabetic 
acidosis. In all cases the failure to maintain diabetic 
regulation was due to abandonment of diabetic 
regime. Emotional factors were at most secondary 
in importance in their influence upon metabolic 
processes. Patients were using diabetes as an escape 
technique.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


2727. Stern, E. La médicine psycho-somatique. 
(Psycho-somatic medicine.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 117- 
136.—Psycho-somatic illness may exist from troubles 
which have an organic basis. Such illness is more 
frequent if associated with certain specific groups of 
illnesses. A complex of morbid symptoms often 
exists. The explanations and present status of psy- 
cho-somatic medicine are given in detail, and the 
author concludes with 8 common characteristics of 
such functional illness, and the treatments which 


may be given.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


2728. Stevenson, Ian P., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Life situations, 
emotions, and bronchial mucus. Psychosom. Med., 
1949, 11, 223-227.—An intensive study of a 29 year- 
old-man with chronic bronchitis is reported. Esti- 
mations of stress feelings and sputum are graphically 


presented. It was found that during stress bronchial 
mucus secretion increased markedly.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 


2729. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychiatric aspects of 
vagotomy; II. A psychiatric study of vagotomized 
ulcer patients with comments on progress. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1949, 11, 187—199.—Since vagotomy may 
permit the healing of duodenal ulcers by abolishing 
cl vonically increased vagal tonus but psychological 
change may be slight, psychiatric studies of patients 
undergoing this operation appear worthwhile. A 
total of 25 cases were used in the study. Where 
sufficient information was obtained about the pa- 
tient, his postoperative condition, whether improved, 
unchanged or worse, could be unaerstood in terms of 
his preoperative personality structure. Prognosis 
was better in cases gaining little satisfaction from the 
illness, medical regimen, etc. (See 22: 2255.)— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstract 2476) 
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CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


2730. Altschule, Mark D., & Tillotson, Kenneth 
J. Physiologic studies in electric shock therapy. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 217-220. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

2731. Bice, Harry V. (249 N. 7th St., Newark, 
N. J.) Two steps toward improvement of psychol- 
ogical services for the cerebral palsied. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1949, 54, 212-217.—The need for more 
accurate classification and method of examination of 
the cerebral palsied is emphasized.— V. M. Staudt. 


2732. Cohn, Robert; Raines, George N., Mulder, 
Donald W., & Neumann, Meta A. Cerebral vascu- 
lar lesions; electroencephalographic and neuro- 
pathologic correlations. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1948, 60, 165-181.—An electroencephalo- 
graphic study of cerebral vascular lesions in 130 pa- 
tients showed relatively marked abnormalities in the 
EEG. The electroencephalograms of a large number 
of patients with arterial hypertension were studied. 
Subarachnoid hemorrhage is accompanied by mini- 
mal or moderate generalized abnormal electroen- 
cephalographic changes. Superficial lesions (throm- 
boses or hemorrhages) give rise to focal slow waves 
while deep subcortical lesions give rise to little focal 
or low frequency activity. The results obtained from 
hypertensives showed progressive electroencephalo- 
graphic changes.—K. S. Wagoner. 

2733. Cummins, Jean. (U. Minnesota Hospitals, 
Minneapolis.) The family as a factor in the epilep- 
tic’s social adjustment. J. soc. Caswk, 1949, 30, 
384—388.—Approximately 25 patients attending the 
Seizure Clinic were interviewed. The factors studied 
were: (1) attitude of family, (2) school, (3) employ- 
ment, and (4) social life-—V. M. Stark. 

2734. Davidson, Elabel McL., & Thomas, Joan C. 
(McGil! U., Montreal, Can.) A social study of 
epileptic patients. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 380-384. 
—Social data obtained from a representative sample 
of epileptic patients revealed dynamic material and 
resulted in greater understanding of their problems. 
Four main areas of life experience considered are: 
parental relationships, schooling, employment, and 
interpersonal relationships, including marriage and 
children —V. M. Stark. 


2735. Farbrot, @ystein. Elektroencefalografi ved 
diagnosen av intrakranielle, ekspansive tilstander. 
(Electroencephalography in the diagnosis of intra- 
cranial, expansive conditions.) Tidsskr. mnorske 
Laegeforen., 1949, 69, 623-624.—On the basis of the 
examination of 34 cases by means of the EEG, it is 
concluded that the EEG is most useful in the diag- 
nosis of tumors of the cerebral hemispheres, ab- 
scesses, and meningeal tumors. EEG results are 
sometimes positive in cases of brainstem and posterior 
fossa tumors.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2736. Fern4ndez Saralegui, Alberto. A propésito 
de los trastornos psiquicos en el sindrome postcon- 
mocional. (Concerning psychic upsets in the post- 
convulsive syndrome.) Arch. Med. leg. B. Aitres., 
1949, 19, 237-239.—Four cases are cited with head 
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traumas that led to emotion disturbances lasting 
from one to two years.—R. J. Corsini. 


2737. Ferrer Zanchi, Alfredo G. Trastornos psi- 
quicos en el sindrome postcoamocional. (Psychic 
upsets in the post-convulsive syndrome.) Arch. 
Med. leg. B Aires., 1949, 19, 229-236.—The statistics 
on head injuries indicate that this is a serious problem 
which should be examined with care. Various re- 
ports show that from 40 to 90% of head traumas 
result in various serious disturbances of the personal- 
ity. Facies are generally indifferent or sad, the voice 
is low, writing is slow, attention is diminished, mem- 
ory is disturbed, the affections are blunted, mental 
associations are slow, but neither judgment nor the 
instincts are affected. Ten cases are cited in detail. 
—R. J. Corsini. 


2738. Forster, F. M., Penfield, W., Jasper, H., & 
Madow, L. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) Focal 
epilepsy, sensory precipitation and evoked cortical 
potentials. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 
349-356.—This reports a 4 year old girl who de- 
veloped akinetic attacks from tactile stimulation 
(tapping) of the left shoulder only. There was as- 
sociated smallness of left scapula, foot, hand and 
arm. The EEG showed a right central focal diphasic 
evoked potential discharge synchronous with tap- 
ping the left shoulder. All anti-convulsant medica- 
tion was ineffective. Craniotomy revealed a capil- 
lary hemangioma along the right central sulcus with 
atrophy of the postcentral gyrus. Following cortical 
excision she remained seizure free but probably has 
an astereognosis of the left hand.—C. E. Henry. 


2739. Heilman, Ann Elizabeth. (U. TJilinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago.) Appraisal of abilities of the 
cerebral palsied child. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 
53, 606-609.—The difficulties of evaluating the 
abilities of the cerebral palsied child are discussed 
and areas for future research on this type of child are 
indicated.—V. M. Staudt. 


2740. Malzberg, Benjamin. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Order of birth and 
size of family among epileptics. Sonyea, N. Y.: 
Craig Colony Press, 1949. 13 p.—Analysis of 3,906 
consecutive first admissions to Craig Colony shows 
that epilepsy is more frequent among the early born, 
especially the first born, than among the later born. 
Comparative data are shown for epileptics of symp- 
tomatic and of idiopathic origin. When corrected 
for the sampling error due to the selection of epilep- 
tics from families of large size, the average number of 
children in the families from which the epileptic pa- 
tients were derived was found to be 3.8.—B. Mals- 
berg. 

2741. Meerloo, A. M. Cerebral concussion: a 
psychosomatic survey. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 
110, 347—353.—‘‘Uncomplicated cerebral concussion 
is often difficult to differentiate from emotional 
fright reactions and traumatic neurotic reactions. 
A series of physical and subjective symptoms is 
given in the interests of a better differential diag- 
nosis." — N. H. Pronko. 
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2742. Newman, Henry; McNaught, Robert, & 
O’Donnell, Francis. (Stanford U. Med. Sch., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The electroencephalogram in 
Parkinsonism. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 
72, 95-96.—EEG study of 12 patients, 9 of whom 
exhibited gross bilateral tremor, shows no “slow 
activity, using either sphenoidal or scalp electrodes, 
except that incidental to movement artifact.’’ This 
finding is related briefly to similar studies on Parkin- 
sonism.— L. A. Pennington. 

2743. Penfield, Wilder. (3801 University St., 
Montreal, Can.) Classification of the epilepsies. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 107-118. 
—Though electroencephalography and new anticon- 
vulsant drugs have greatly advanced the treatment 
of epilepsy, a primary responsibility of the clinician 
is the classification and differential diagnosis of the 
disease. A concise summary of the basis of classi- 
fication, basic procedures in the analyses of cases, 
and seizure patterns is given. The use of electro- 
encephalography in classification and differential 
diagnosis is outlined. It is concluded that modern 
methods of treatment could be more effective if 
based on more accurate classification—K. S. 
Wagoner. 

2744. Phelps, Winthrop M. (Children’s Rehabili- 
tation Institute, Cockeysville, Md.) What kind of foe 
is cerebral palsy? J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(4), 3-7.— 
The author describes five general groups of cerebral 
palsy: spastic paralysis, athetosis, ataxia, rigidity, 
and tremor, and discusses the possible causes. It is 
strongly recommended that the teaching and train- 
ing of the child in the automatic activities begin at 
the earliest possible moment. The use of drugs and 
surgery in cerebral palsy is also discussed.— L. Long. 

2745. Werner, Heinz. Thought disturbance with 
reference to figure-background impairment in brain- 
injured children. Conjfinia neurol., 1949, 9, 255- 
263.—Groups of children with and without brain 
injury were required to compose a pictorial story with 
cardboard pictures placed on a stage. The stage 
background consisted of many pictures having no 
apriori relation to the story. “Brain-injured chil- 
dren, in contradistinction to nonbrain-injured sub- 
jects, included in their story many cards that were 
quite irrelevant to the topic, but were clearly con- 
nected with parts of the background.” These results 
are interpreted that brain damage may cause 
temporal figures to become unstable and susceptible 
to interference by extraneous background stimuli.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 2286, 2561, 2679) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


2746. Browd, Victor L. (New York Polyclinic 
Hosp.) Hearing reeducation without the use of 
hearing aids. rch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1949, 49, 
$11-528.—The methods and advisability of training 
the hard-of-hearing to make better use (without a 
hearing-aid) of their residual hearing are discussed.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 
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2747. Libby, Albert D. blind adults in 
public school shops. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15(4), 
24-26.—A cooperative venture on the part of the 
Iowa Commission for the Blind and the public 
schools in training blind persons for machine shop 
work is described by the author. After some experi- 
mentation the training period has been extended to 
six months and during this period the trainee is given 
a chance to become familiar with ali phases of ma- 
chine shop work.— L. Long. 

2748. Louis, Fr. L’éducation sensorielle des 
jeunes aveugles. (The sensorial education of the 
young blind.) Crianca portug., 1948-1949, 8, 179-— 
203.—In educating those born blind, the goal is to 
get these children to approach the physiological 
normality of seeing children as closely as possible 
by the maximum use of their other senses. The 
motto of the Institute de Woluwe is: the more 
adroit the blind, the less blind. Many of the 
graduates of this institution are capable of making a 
quasi-independant adjus:ment.—R. J. Corsini. 

2749. National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Books in print on rehabilitation; an an- 
notated list of selected tities from the library of the 
National Society for Crippied Children and Adults. 
Chicago: Author, 1949. 21 p. (Mimeo.) Free.— 
Annotated bibliography of 120 titles. 

2750. Saltzman, Maurice, & Ersner, Matthew S. 
An otologic syndrome. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 
1949, 28, 420-422.—“‘We have encountered a group 
of patients with a homologous audiologic pattern 
which does not conform to that of any known otologic 
entity. The striking features consist of progressive 
bilateral hearing impairment, a history of deafness 
in the family, a shallow U-curve or V-curve audio- 
gram, poor bone conduction, Rinne positive, and a 
greater loss for speech hearing than the pure tone 
acuity would indicate.”—A. C. Hoffman. 

2751. Saltzman, Maurice. (Temple U. Sch. 
Med., Philadelphia, Pa.), & Eversden, Marguerite 
C. A statistical study of incapacitating hearing 
impairment in 1000 clinic patients. Ann. Otol., 
etc., St Louis, 1949, 58, 345—350.—The incidence of 
various types of aural impairment is reported in a 
sample of 1000 clinic patients including both sexes 
and an age range of from 5 to over 71 years of age.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

2752. Solon, Jerry. Report on client opinion—a 
District of Columbia survey. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 
15(5), 4-12.—A questionnaire (copy of which is in- 
cluded in the article) was sent to 227 clients whose 
rehabilitation was completed during the year ending 
ws 1947, asking them to evaluate the work of the 

istrict of Columbia Rehabilitation Service. Re- 
turns were received from 51% of the sample. 88% 
of those responding indicated that they were pleased 
with the services received.— L. Long. 

2753. Thomson, E. Chisholm. Beginning life 
anew in remploy factories. J. Rehabdilit., 1949, 
15(4), 20-23.—The author, a British journalist, de- 
scribes the ‘“‘remploy” factories set up in England to 
provide occupations for persons so badly hurt or 
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diseased that they cannot be absorbed into ordinary 
industry. There are now more than 50 such fac- 
tories, and eventually there will be more than 90.— 
L. Long. 

2754. Walter, Fr. Les sourdmuets. (The deaf- 
mutes.) Crianga portug., 1948-1949, 8, 155-177.— 
The problems of the deaf are hardly comprehensible 
to those who can hear. The deaf-mute is excluded 
from a very great part of our culture. The normal 
child of seven has heard about 10,000,000 words and 
has a vocabulary of from 700-1000, while the deaf 
child has not had any of this experience, and he is 
unable to obtain much information in his early 
years about the common-place things normal chil- 
dren know about. The education of the deaf is not a 
science: it is a patient art. The greatest care must be 
taken to avoid damage to the personality of the 
young deaf-mute.—R. J. Corsini. 

2755. Wiener, Norbert. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Sound communication with the deaf. 
Phil. Sct., 1949, 16, 260—-262.—The problems and 
general principles involved in the construction of an 
apparatus to enable the deaf to perceive the sounds 
of conversation through tactile sensations are dis- 
cussed.— F. Heider. 

2756. Wilson, J. F. Adjustments to blindness. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 212—226.—Problems which 
the blind face in achieving personal and social adjust- 
ment are discussed. The limitation on physical free- 
dom, and the psychological effects of this limitation 
are regarded as the most far-reaching of the second- 
ary consequences of blindness. The extent to which 
the blind individual has mastered the physical limita- 
tions imposed by the disorder is not an adequate 
index of his adjustment. Problems of perception and 
imagery in the blind are discussed. In the absence of 
visual imagery, tactual imagery appears to pre- 
dominate. Examples, mainly of a literary nature, 
are given to show how the blind perceive the world 
about them largely in terms of a 3-dimensional 
tactual frame of reference.—L. E. Thune. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2757. Altus, William D. (Santa Barbara Coil., 
Calif.) The relationship of intelligence and years 
of schooling when literacy is held constant. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 375-376.—Data were ob- 
tained by analyzing 145 records of soldiers. It would 
seem that there is a relationship between intelligence 
and persistence in attendance in the elementary 
school; ‘‘brighter’’ individuals tend to have attended 
school for a longer period of time. The explanation 
for this is unknown; perhaps the data are not valid. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 

2758. [British Association for the Advancement 
of Science.] Psychology and teaching. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 164, 609-610.—3 papers on the con- 
tributions of psychology to the improvement of 
teaching are reviewed as presented to Section J 
(Psychology) at the September meetings of the 
British Association.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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2759. Buyse, Raymond. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Médicine et pédagogie. (Medicine and education.) 
Crianga portug., 1948-1949, 8, 241-254.—Medicine 
has been science for only a relatively short time. 
The date of the transition from art to science is the 
period of Louis XVIII (1755-1824). Education 
took on the aspects of science with Rousseau’s Emile 
(1762). Parallel great events in scientific education 
and medicine are listed chronologically. The great 
teachers of modern times have been physicians. If 
man is unknown, then the child is poorly known. 
Education and medicine both learn from nature.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

2760. Cooper, Shirley. School-community rela- 
tionships. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 311-317.— 
Increased population mobility during World War 
II, rising school budgets, and long-range studies 
(Metropolitan School Study Council and Sloan 
Foundation) were instrumental in directing pro- 
fessional attention to school-community relation- 
ships. The literature on educational administration 
laid much stress on the community school—the 
factors responsible for its development, its objectives 
and practices, the role of the layman in planning, and 
the extension of its functions. 46-item bibliography 
for 1946-49.—W. W. Brickman. 

2761. Cralle, Robt. (Jmglewood (Calif.) City 
Schools.) The superintendent speaks. Sociairy, 
1948, 2, 266-267.—Five concepts have characterized 
the plan of pupil evaluation in the Inglewood City 
Schools: (1) the whole educational program should 
be appraised; (2) appraisal should be in terms of the 
philosophy of the local system; (3) it is important to 
appraise the behavior of pupils as well as their gen- 
eral knowledge; (4) a variety of techniques should be 
used in appraisal; (5) pupil evaluation is a coopera- 
tive enterprise. The participation by teachers in 
evaluation is superior to evaluation by objective 
testing of pupil achievement.— V. Johnson. 

2762. English, Horace B. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Learning as psychotechnology: a study guide. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univ., 1949. iv, 81 p.— 
This Guide, for teachers, is an extensive revision of 
one prepared by the author in 1943 for use in a unit 
of the ASTP. That in turn had been developed from 
a basic outline made by a committee of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education, in 1941. The topics include individual 
and developmental factors in learning, motivation, 
arranging the learning situation, transfer, social 
setting for learning, the curriculum, measurement 
and evaluation of development and learning. The 
nature of learning is discussed in the new introduc- 
tion. The history of learning theory is reviewed in 
the appendix.—EZ. B. Mallory. 


2763. Gal, Roher. La psychologie dans les 
classes nouvelles. (Psychology in the new classes.) 
Enfance, 1948, 1, 59-70.—Full application of psychol- 
ogy to education has been possible without opposi- 
tion in the new classes—at first the new sixths, then 
the new fifths, this year the new fourths—initiated 
originally in 1945 by MM. Monod and Le Rolland. 
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Reasons for this initiative; the three functions of 
ychology in the new classes; the difficulties thus 
ar encountered in the operation of the new classes; 
the scholastic file; the scholastic results under the 
new French set up are described.— F. C. Sumner. 


2764. Haas, Robert Bartlett. (Pacific Coast 
Council on Intercultural Educ., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Sociodrama in education. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 420- 
429.—An outline of the ways in which sociodramatic 
techniques may be used in education, what the appli- 
cations and limitations may be, and what methods 
may be expected to enrich the process of education 
in a democracy, are summarized from an exploratory 
study. The more frequently we can adjust our 
role-playing to that of others, the more socially 
literate we become. The sociodramatic approach is 
a way of achieving this accommodation, while work- 
ing consciously for mutual role adaptation by every 
member of a group. Insofar as the teacher and the 
school employ the techniques of sociodrama they are 
instrumental in making the school a living laboratory 
for the resolution of interpersonal and intergroup 
conflicts through the application of the principles of 
democratic human relationships.—V. Johnson. 

2765. Inglewood (Calif.) Public Schools. The 
teachers speak; a group contribution. Sociatry, 
1948, 2, 259-266.—The pupil-teacher-parent rela- 
tionships present a fertile field for group guidance. 
An application of the ‘‘action”’ approach in terms of 
sociometry, sociodrama, and psychodrama is made 
in various guidance sessions demonstrating these 
relationships. The conclusion is reached that such 
techniques contribute to a new level of concreteness, 
and may be expected to help in achieving the 
broadened educational goals of our day.—V. 
Johnson. 

2766. Launay, Cl. A propos d’une enquéte sur 
les retards scolaires dans une école parisienne. 
(Concerning an investigation of pedagogical retard- 
ations in a Parisian school.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 159- 
167.—Pedagogical retardation in a poor quarter of 
Paris averages 2 years as compared with almost zero 
retardation in a moderately well-off quarter of the 
same city. Only a very small percentage of the 
children had a disease or infirmity. Only 29 children 
out of 73 had an adequate or normal level of intel- 
ligence. Evidence is cited to the effect that irregular 
school attendance is also a causal factor. Personality 
instability even where intelligence is normal is found 
responsible for some retardation. Poor and crowded 
living conditions bore a causal relation to retarda- 
tion. Collaboration of the family with the school 
was found in only $ of the families examined. Sug- 
gested solutions are: (1) one or two specialized 
classes in each school group; (2) psychotherapy and 
child guidance for parent and child in the case of 
personality disturbance of the intelligent children.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

* 2767. Levy, Ronald B. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Jil.) Psychodrama and the philosophy of cultural 
education. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 225-234.—Contem- 
porary society lacks a framework through which indi- 
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vidual differences may be brought into fruitful rela- 
tionships. Psychodrama supplies such a framework, 
and permits the planned but unrehearsed dramatiza- 
tion of human problems for the purpose of dealing 
with them more effectively. The psychodrama 
technique may be structured for emphasis on diag- 
nosis, therapy, or education; functions in terms of 
personal, interpersonal, and societal experiences; 
and operates upon the basic hypotheses of an open 
universe, spontaneity of interaction, and the in- 
volvement of the self in all its aspects with all other 
members of a qualitatively unlimited community.—- 
V. Johnson. 

2768. Nuttin, J. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) L’In- 
stitut de Psychologie et de Pédagogie de I’Univer- 
sité Catholique de Louvain. (The Institute of Psy- 
chology and Education at the Catholic University of 
Louvain.) Crianga portug., 1948-1449, 8, 79-80.— 
The Ecole de Pedagogie et de Psychologie appliquée 
a l’Education was started in 1923 at the Catholic 
University of Louvain, attached to the faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. Its purpose was to prepare 
specialists in education. This school was soon dis- 
tinguished by its researches in experimental educa- 
tion. In 1944 the institute was divided into two 
sections: psychology and education. The theoretic 
instruction is based on the positive sciences and on 
experimental psychology.—R. J. Corsini. 


2769. Seclet-Riou, F. Psychologie et pédagogie. 
(Psychology and pedagogy.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 
54-58.—Three successive stages in the evolution of 
pedagogy are characterized: (1) authoritarian educa- 
tion where in order to obtain the necessary conform- 
ism of all the members of the community, it is nec- 
essary with restraint and rigor to transmit to the child 
the rites and dogmas, customs and sentiments, of the 
group; (2) empirical education where through trial 
and error it is attempted intuitively to direct the 
conduct of the child without seeking to understand 
the cause of the child's attitudes and conduct; (3) 
psychological pedagogy in which it is attempted to 
make instruction orient itself towards a better adapta- 
tion to actual necessities and to the nature of the 
child. The kind of psychology involved at each 
stage in the evolution of education is elucidated.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2770. Spears, Harold. Some principles of teach- 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 147 p. $1.65. 
—89 basic and established educational principles are 
assembled and reviewed briefly in this handbook for 
teachers. The areas covered include the purposes of 
the school, the learning process, teacher and class- 
room, the individual pupil, organization and admin- 
istration, and the curriculum. The text is illustrated 
with drawings by the author.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2771. Taft, Chester A. (Inglewood (Calif.) Public 
Schools), & Lefever, D. Welty. (U. South. Calif., 
Los Angeles.). The coordinators ak. Sociatry, 


1948, 2, 256-257.—5 major approaches were agreed 
upon in planning an evaluation of the Inglewood 
City Schools: (1) creation of objectives for each age 
level and grade; (2) development of techniques and 
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instruments of — with respect to the objec- 
tives for each grade and age level; (3) development 
of a teachers’ handbook of appraisal; (4) interpreta- 
tion and use of the techniques and instruments of 
appraisal; and (5) use of the findings from the 
evaluation program as a basis for curricular and 
instructional changes.—V. Johnson. 


2772. Tuttle, Harold S. Dynamic psychology and 
conduct. New York: Harper, 1949. xiv, 448 p. 
$3.50.—This book, written for teachers concerned 
with the education of children in conduct and char- 
acter, deals with the backgrounds of conduct in 
morality and ethics, the role of conditioning in estab- 
lishing motives and attitudes, the relative usefulness 
of various types of discipline, and the problems 
introduced by emotion. Since all learning depends 
on effective motivation, the conditioning of tastes, 
interests, values and ideals is basic to all behavior. 
Emotion is seen not as a motivating force, but as the 
result of a physiological state involving overflow of 
uncoordinated energy. As such, it is harmful and 
control through conditioning.—EZ. B. Mal- 

ry. 

2773. Van Waeyenberghe, A. (U. Bruxelles, 
Belgium.) Le service d’observation méthodique des 
écoliers de Forest. (The department of methodol- 
ogical observation of students at Forest.) Crianca 
portug., 1948-1949, 8, 121-144——-M. Henaux at- 
tempted in 1925 to interest people in an educational 
research service which finally came to fruition in 
1947 in Forest, a suburb of Brussels. The concept of 
such a service is analogous to industrial research 
laboratories, for the purpose of (1) giving the school 
administrators advice, organizing materials for in- 
struction, creation of new classes for retarded chil- 
dren, choice of didactic material, (2) recruitment of 
personnel, (3) psychological clinic, (4) research 
problems, (5) improvement and instruction of the 
teachers, (6) social research, (7) vocational coun- 
selling. There is a description of methods, services 
rendered, and reproduction of various forms used.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

2774. Wallon, Henri F. Réforme de |’enseigne- 
ment et psychologie. (Educational reform and psy- 
chology.) Enfance, 1948, 1, 49-53.—Post-war re- 
form in education must not ignore the psychology of 
the child. From a psychological standpoint the au- 
thor defends retention of the grand age sections 
which divide the school in as much as they conform to 
the successive stages of psychological development 
of the child and of the adolescent. In the light of 
psychological maturation from general to specialized 
intelligence, the school should begin with age 12 to 
offer a varied curriculum and allow more option to 
the pupil.— F. C. Sumner. 

2775. Williams, Harry B., & Folger, John K. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) Role-playing in the 
education work conference. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 338- 
347.—Observations and discussion are presented of 
role-playing techniques employed in conferences 
which brought together state and regional education 
leaders for cooperative planning and for increasing 
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their own knowledge and skills. Role-playing aided 2779. ter, C. R., Smith, Kinsley R., & Van 


in obtaining the objectives of the conferences, and 
was valuable in evaluating and solving problems with 
maximum group involvement. Two major functions 
of this technique proved to be group diagnosis and 
group therapy. Spontaneity and group involvement 
are important for success, and effectiveness depends 
largely on the skill with which the role-playing is 
planned, played, and analysed.— V. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 2242, 2422, 2586, 2620) 
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2776. Ash, Philip. The relative effectiveness of 
massed versus spaced film presentation. Port 
Washington, N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices 
Center, 1949, (Tech. Rep. SDC 269-7-3.) 79 p.— 
545 students in introductory psychology were di- 
vided into a control and 3 experimental groups. 
The experimental groups saw 2 series of silent film 
under varying conditions of temporal spacing from 
the complete series of 4 reels in a 60 min. period to 1 
reel per period on 4 alternate days. After each period 
t‘vey indicated their interest and liking for the film 
period on a rating scale, and after 1 or 2 weeks took 
an achievement test covering subject-matter of the 
films. The control group took the tests but did not 
see the films. Under somewhat comparable treat- 
ment and conditions 887 navy recruits were shown 
2 training film series. (1) Learning did take place 
as shown by significant differences between experi- 
mental and control groups, (2) Differences among 
methods of presentation were small and statistically 
insignificant. (3) No indication of a preference for any 
one method was found.— L. B. Seronsy. 

2777. Beecher, Marguerite, & Beecher, Willard. 
Remedial reading. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 
99-118.—It is assumed that the child evidencing a 
reading disability “has as much capacity to master 
the mechanics of reading as any other child—but 
that something happened in the past so that he 
wishes to AVOID facing the work of reading.” 
Methods of encouragement are employed aimed at 
the child's feelings of “social humiliation.”” The 
“interest level’’ of the reading matter is emphasized 
in order to provide a high degree of incentive for the 
individual. In the group approach, it is suggested 
that children be classed according to the kind of 
interests displayed.—A. R. Howard. 

2778. Brunelle, Peggy. (Francis Parker School, 
San Diego, Cal.) Action projects from children’s 
literature: an indirect approach to intercultural rela- 
tions in the elementary school. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 
235-242.—Spontaneous acting out of conflict situ- 
ations helps to build up skills for real life relation- 
ships. Sociodrama or role playing is a primary form 
of learning with children, and can be channelled into 
purposeful role taking by careful structuring. An 
example of this technique, based on a problem from 
children's literature, is worked out for the elementary 
classroom situation, and other examples suggested 
for use with grades 1-6.—V. Johnson. 
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Ormer, E. B. Instructional film research program. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special De- 
vices Center, 1949. (Prog. Rep. No. 11-12). 51 p. 
—The orientation of the research program is one of 
testing existing principles and facts of learning 
through the dynamic medium of the sound motion 
picture and of formulating new learning principles 
which apply specifically to the use of this complex 
medium. This report summarizes 2 years of research 
and points to some general trends which have 
emerged relating to these topics: (1) film production 
procedures, (2) film utilization procedures, and (3) 
research techniques. The experimental projects of 
the program are placed within the logical framework 
of the whole design and finished projects are sum- 
marized briefly.— L. B. Seronsy. 


2780. Cole, Natalie R. (Wéilshire Crest School, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Exploring psychodrama at fifth 
grade level. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 243-245.—A teacher's 
report on feeling her way with psychodrama at the 
fifth grade level. The problem was getting papers for 
a paper drive, and insights were obtained in the skills 
necessary for dealing with other people.— V. Johnson. 


2781. Cook, Marthanne. (Colorado Women's 
Coll., Denver.) & Treglawny, James. Instructions to 
teachers from a unit “an intercultural action tech- 
nique for the secondary school.” Sociairy, 1948, 2, 
281-283.—Outline of the development of an English 
and Social Studies unit is presented for the secondary 
school level, in terms of the living newspaper action 
technique.— V. Johnson. 

2782. Cornelius, Ruth. (Hempstead School, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Games minus competition. Childh. 
Educ., 1949, 26, 77-79.—Several games are described 
which are non-competitive, in that players win or 
lose together as a group, cooperating for a common 
mastery over non-human elements. Children’s 
reactions to such games show increased opportunity 
for social growth, increased flexibility of rules leading 
to creativity and planning, and fostering of coopera- 
tive attitudes.—G. H. Johnson. 


2783. Ferrell, Guy V. (Middle Tennessee State 
Coll., Murfreesboro.) Comparative study of sex 
differences in school achievement of white and 
Negro children. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 116-121. 
—Four sub-tests of the Stanford Achievement Test, 
language usage, arithmetic computation, social 
studies, and elementary science, were given to 300 
white and 300 Negro children in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
There was an equal number of each sex. Among the 
white children girls were superior to boys in language 
usage, arithmetic and general science, and boys were 
superior in social studies. Among the negroes girls 
were superior in language usage and general science, 
and boys were superior in arithmetic and social 
studies. Only the differences in language usage were 
certainly significant.— M. Murphy. 

2784. Foshay, A. Wellesley. (Columbia U., New 
York.) learnings. Childh. Educ., 
1949, 26, 65-69.—The thinking of a group of Spring- 
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field, Mo. teachers concerning methods for describing 
and evaluating intangible elements in children's be- 
havior is described. Conclusions were that with 
proper thought and study methods could be worked 
out which make social learnings no longer intangible. 
Methods include definition of attitudes in terms of 
the behaviors reflecting them, care in avoiding pre- 
evaluation through description, and keeping be- 
havior in context. Observation was supplemented 
by use of projective devices, inventories, and other 
measurements to test hypotheses.—G. H. Johnson. 

2785. Freeburne, Cecil Max. (State U. Iowa, 
Iowa City.) The influence of perceptual span and 
see gm speed upon reading ability. J. educ. 

sychol., 1949, 40, 321-352.—The Flashmeter, a 
device designed for the precisely timed brief pro- 
jection of slides, was used for measurement of and 
training in perceptual span and speed. Pre- and 
post-training status of remedial students was meas- 
ured by the Flashmeter, the Ophthalm-O-Graph, 
standard reading test, and perception tests. Groups 
trained in perceptual span and those trained in per- 
ceptual speed showed gains which did not differ 
significantly from the gains made by the control 
group. It is suggested that Flashmeter testing alone 
may have provided effective practice for the control 
group, although the gains may have been due to 
other common factors in the training program. 67- 
item bibliography.—E. B. Mallory. 

2786. French, Edward L. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.). How well does he read? Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1949, 46, 108-113.—Reviewed are the- 
ories of reading disability from eye-movement stud- 
ies through neurological to emotional studies—no 
single cause can be demonstrated. Especially in 
teaching reading to the mentally deficient must each 
child be treated as an individual—W. L. Wilkins. 


2787. Gans, Roma. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Reading is fun; developing children’s reading inter- 
ests. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949, 51 p. 60¢.— 
Children will insist on learning to read when they are 
ready providing the reading climate set by grownups 
is right. The basic principle in teaching children to 
read is to provide “. . . a friendly, personal lift over 
a rough spot . . . ,” to give help when it is sought. 
Older children’s growth in reading encounters ob- 
stacles such as the inability to pronounce or recog- 
nize words because of insufficient knowledge of 

honics. Special help for the retarded reader should 
be a personal, individual matter.—R. C. Strassburger. 


2788. Goldston, Iago. (New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York.) Motivation in health educa- 
tion. Amer. J. Publ. Hith, 1949, 39, 1276-1283.— 
The thesis developed in this paper “‘is that effective 
health education can only be achieved by linking 
what is to be taught to the endogenous motivation of 
the person addressed.’’ The discussion is carried on 
under two headings of “Pavlovian motivation” or 
exogenous motivation, that is, motivation stemming 
from the outside and endogenous motivation or that 
which arises within the individual.— R. S. Waldrop. 
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2789. Howard, Gertrude. (Crozier School, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.) The principal speaks. Sociatry, 1948, 
2, 254-255.—An introduction to and evaluation of a 
series of teacher-parent-pupil experiments in soci- 
ometry, psychodrama, and sociodrama under the 
direction of Dr. Haas in the Inglewood Public 
Schools (see entries 2493, 2761, 2765, 2771).—V. 
Johnson. 

2790. Jensen, Barry T. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) An independent-study laboratory using self- 
scoring tests. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 134-137.— 
Two small groups of superior students in a course in 
Educational Psychology were given an opportunity to 
use independent study without formal instruction. 
A laboratory room was open to the students every 
afternoon during the first half of the quarter with the 
author in charge. In the room were laboratory ma- 
terials and reading assignments, and, the distinctive 
feature, 2 or more practice tests on each reading as- 
signment. The practice tests were used with a 
“‘punchboard”’ device which made self-scoring possi- 
ble. Over half the students obtained a grade of A in 
the course taking the regular examinations. There 
was evidence that the time saved was advantage- 
ously employed.—M. Murphy. 

2791. Johnson, J.T. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) On the nature of problem-solving in arithmetic. 
J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 100-115.—The Chicago 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests, the Stanford Arith- 
metic Reasoning Test, a Survey Test in Arithmetic, 
the Stone Reasoning Test, the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test and two Problem Solving Tests—one with 
numbers and one without numbers—were given to 
8th Grade pupils. When the tests were correlated 
the most significant finding was the consistency with 
which the Vocabulary test of the CPMA rated first 
among all correlations with the regular problem tests. 
The Reasoning test rated second, but had the highest 
correlation with the Problems Without Numbers 
Test.—M. Murphy. 

2792. Kettelkamp, Gilbert C. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Which step first? The relation of sequence 
to language achievement. Urbana: University of 
Illinois, College of Education, Bureau of Research 
& Service, 1949. (Univ. Illinois Bull., 46(58).) 40 p. 
—Part 1 surveys literature of the past half century 
on achievement in foreign languages as related to 
order of study. Part 2 reports two original investiga- 
tions based on grade-average data covering all se- 
quences of the 4 foreign languages commonly taught 
in secondary schools. It is concluded that “the 
claims that one language warrants being publicized 
and taught as a preparation for a second language 
cannot be supported on the basis of expected increase 
in the grade level of work in the second language." — 
N. L. Gage. 

2793. Lackey, Katherine. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A script derived from role playing and 
used as a warming up springboard for a group dis- 
cussion on “The international control of atomic 
power.” Sociatry, 1948, 2, 335-338.—Role-playing 
techniques are utilized in a doctoral seminar to pre- 
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sent the problems of the atomic bomb. Verbatim 
report of one such session given in full.— V. Johnson. 

2794. Megroth, E. J. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.), & Washburne, V. Z. Integration in educa- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 81-92.—Integrated 
learning is defined as that “in which the heart, the 
head, and the hand work together.” It involves the 
perception of relationship among elements outside 
the self, of relationships between these elements and 
the self, of relationships among the elements of the 
self, and organization of the direction of development. 
Recordings of three class sessions were analyzed to 
determine the frequency of such characteristics of 
integrated thinking as: revision of hypothesis, 
creative application, acceptance of fact, consistency, 
accountability, responsibility. Such analysis is use- 
ful in the development of teaching techniques which 
promote integrative learning.—M. Murphy. 

2795. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver, Colo.) Soci- 
odrama and psychodrama in the college basic com- 
munication class. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 322-329.— 
Communication and interpersonal relations cannot 
be separated, and should be taught together, pref- 
erably through the medium of dramatized life situ- 
ations. Some of the areas in which work units can 
develop include speech, writing assignments, reading 
and listening behavior, improvement of study habits, 
and the organization of work habits and social living. 
The basic communication course enables the student 
to cut across all subject matter fields having to do 
with communicating, so that the learning process and 
personality development may be genuine and func- 
tion in a vital manner. A catalogue description of 
such a course is given.— V. Johnson. 

2796. Murray, Elwood, et al. (U. Denver, Colo.) 
Sociodrama in a special pilot course on intercultural 
communication. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 330-333.—Cata- 
logue descriptions and tentative course schedules for 
a course in intercultural communication at the college 
level utilizing sociodrama practice materials.— V. 
Johnson. 

2797. Rasmussen, Carrie. (Madison (Wis.) Publ. 
Sch.). Speech methods in the elementary school. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1949. ix, 340 p. $3.50.— 
Good speech is indicated by rationality, purpose, 
audibility, “‘tuning up,” interest, and listening 
ability. Practice in speech situations under a good 
speech arts teacher is the best way to develop ade- 
quate elementary school speech. Rhythm, panto- 
mime, and dialogue are speech. Bodily movement 
and control are important for language training. 
Relaxation methods, exercises, and games are given. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

2798. Salt, Edna D. (State Teachers Coll., New- 
ark, N. J.) e instruction—formal vs. 
functional. Childh. Educ., 1949, 26, 124-127.— 
Formal language instruction, which teaches the 
various skills as a set of rules to be learned at specified 
times in the daily schedule, relying on the text, drill, 
and repetition, is lacking in motivation for children, 
since it is not related to their needs. The functional 
approach, using worthwhile activities which make it 


necessary to communicate, is regarded as superior 
since it utilizes natural, real-life situations which are 
interesting to children.—G. H. Johnson. 

2799. Schneider, Wilmot F. (3494 Lee Rd., 
Shaker Heights, O.) Readiness and emotional prob- 
lems associated with reading disabilities. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1949, 26, 413-426.—Present teaching meth- 
ods may not be best for those with potential reading 
difficulties. These may be associated with relative 
immaturity, remedial visual handicaps, anomalies or 
defects of the central nervous system. Frequently 
unrecognized, reading difficulties may produce mis- 
understanding on part of parents and teachers with 
resultant emotional disturbance for the child. Be- 
havior manifestations will vary according to the 
child's “erlebnistypus.’"—M. R. Stoll. 

2800. Shaftel, George, & Shaftel, Fannie R. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Report on the use of a “prac- 
tice action level” in the Stanford University project 
for American ideals. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 245—253.— 
An experiment is reported in carrying discussion 
about American Ideals over to a practice action level 
through the use of sociodramatic materials in the 
elementary school. Problem stories and critical 
conflict situations found in the literature of child 
development were used as a basis for role-playing. 
Techniques are discussed, and an actual classroom 
session reported. Results indicated a peer group 
loyalty as against the adult social code, and the 
ability to achieve a socially acceptable solution. 
From the standpoint of the teacher, sociodrama is a 
helpful device even for inexperienced teachers, 
allows for attitude exploration, fosters a permissive 
atmosphere, and permits the expression of solutions 
in terms of drives and impulses.— V. Johnson. 

2801. Short, Ruth. Role-playing in adult Spanish 
classes. Sociatry, 1948, 2, 333-335.—Use of con- 
versational Spanish in role-taking situations pro- 
vides a basis for learning in an adult class.—V. 
Johnson. 

2802. Smith, C. Mabel. (Montgomery County 
Public Schools, Rockville, Md.) Children’s needs 
. . « social experiences. Childh. Educ., 1949, 26, 
5§2-55.—Association with other children, responsi- 
bility for self-direction, and understanding and ap- 
preciation of democracy are basic social needs of 
children for which the social studies program should 
provide. Through encouraging group activities, 
utilizing children’s primary interests in establishing 
habits of responsibility, and giving children active 
participation in school and community life, these 
needs may be met. Thereby, children gain an opera- 
tional knowledge of social principles.—G. H. Johnson. 

2803. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) How students improve their reading. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1949, 51, 82-89.—The student's 
development in reading is an integral part of his 
total adjustment. Means of improvement include 
reading in larger units, discussion of reading prob- 
lems, a diary record of improvement, conditions 
conducive to building personality, self-appraisal, 
correction of physical defects, insight into the read- 
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ing process, getting the author’s pattern of thought, 
adapting one’s methods to the material and purpose, 
and development of a strategy of practice in vocabu- 
lary and interpretation of meaning.—G. E. Bird. 

2804. Treumann, Mildred Jenkins, & Sullivan, 
Ben A. (Milwaukee (Wis.) Extension Cenier, U. 
Wisconsin.) Use of the Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude Test as a predictor of academic 
achievement of freshman engineering students. J. 
educ. Res., 1949, 43, 129-133—-The ACE Psychol- 
ogical Examination, the Iowa Silent Reading’ Exam- 
ination, and the Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test were given to 240 entering engineering 
students. Results were correlated with scholastic 
standing at the end of the first semester. The cor- 
relations between scholastic standing and test scores 
were as follows: ACE Total, .41; ACE Linguistic, 
.40; ACE Quantitative, .26; Iowa Silent Reading, 
.32; Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude 
Test, .53. The correlation between scholastic 
standing and high school percentile rank was .49.— 
M. Murphy. 

2805. Witty, Paul, & Brink, William. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) Remedial reading prac- 
tices in the secondary school. J. educ. Psychol., 
1949, 40, 193-205.—Information regarding current 
practices in reading instruction was obtained by 
letters to 500 school systems, followed by question- 
naires to schools with special remedial reading classes. 
Reports received from 109 schools are summarized 
to show relative frequencies of specific objectives, 
methods used for diagnosis of reading inadequacy, 
activities designed to develop comprehension and to 
promote speed, devices and visual or auditory aids 
employed, and methods of evaluating student prog- 
ress. The importance of having trained and effec- 
tive teachers for a remedial reading program is 
emphasized.—E. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstract 2809) 


INTERESTS, AttiTuDES & HABITs 


2806. Frook, W. F. (Senior High Sch., Fond du 
Lac, Wis.) A statistical study of 224 senior students 
graduated in June, 1949. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 
101-109.—These students were given Henmon- 
Nelson Tests in their sophomore year, and again in 
their senior year. The correlation between sopho- 
more scores and senior scores was .83. Of the stu- 
dents 81 indicated a desire to continue their education 
after high school in college or university. The senior 
scores of these students showed that only 54 ranked 
at the 50th percentile or better. In fact 12 of those 
hoping to go to college were below the 25th per- 
centile—M. Murphy. 

2807. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A research note on the MMPI Social I. E. 
scale. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 138-141.—The rela- 
tionship between scores on the Si scale and number of 
extra-curricular activities of high school seniors was 
studied. The correlation for the entire group includ- 
ing boys and girls was —.32 indicating that students 
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with higher scores (introverted end) tend to par- 
ticipate in fewer activities. Further study showed 
that the relationship was curvilinear and that the 
product-moment correlation underestimates the true 
relationship.— Murphy. 

2808. Michal-Smith, Harold. (Princeton U., N. 
J.) Career study survey of three hundred veteran 
college students. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 279-291.— 
This was a questionnaire survey among 302 students 
enrolled at Champlain College, 77% veterans, with 
sex and age groups represented in proper proportions. 
A third of the veterans had not originally planned on 
going to college. A fourth of the entire 302 did not 
have any particular vocational objective; a third 
had changed their’s since entrance. The author rec- 
ommends careful guidance for veterans before 
registering for college work; nor will high school level 
counseling solve the problem.—R. W. Husband. 

2809. Sherriffs, Alex C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Modification of academic performance through 
personal interview. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
339-346.—A sample of 34 students in a psychology 
class totaling 257 students was interviewed following 
the first midterm examination. During the inter- 
view, each student was rated on 7 personality vari- 
ables relating to tensions and needs. Results are 
given in terms of the personality variables compared 
with changes in examination scores on midterms I 
and II and the final examination. It is concluded 
that some students are handicapped in their perform- 
ance by the lack of individualization felt when an 
“unknown” member of a class. This suggests a 
screening for purposes of assignment to large and 
small classes.—C. G. Browne. 

2810. Shimberg, Benjamin. (Purdue U., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Information and attitudes toward world 
affairs. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 206-222.—A 
questionnaire containing 4 multiple-choice informa- 
tion questions and 16 attitude items was answered, 
in high school classes, by 10,000 students. By means 
of IBM sorting, 1,129 students who had given 3 or 4 
correct responses on world affairs and an equal num- 
ber giving one or no correct responses were matched 
in respect to the factors: grade in school, sex, geo- 
graphical region, urban-rural residence, home-en- 
vironment as measured by a six-item socio-economic 
scale, and political party preference. Slight but 
significantly significant differences were found in the 
attitudes of the well-informed and the ill-informed. 
The former group is ‘‘more optimistic, more inter- 
nationally-minded, more aware of the implications 
of events, and less given to the emotional solution of 
international problems.’’—E£. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 2363, 2403, 2404, 2565, 2566) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2811. Birch, Jack W. (Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public 
Schs.) The public school approach to mental de- 
ficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 572-576.— 
This is an attempt to outline the public school ap- 
proach to mental deficiency and to stress that this 
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approach is uniformly on an individual basis within 
the limitations of a system of laws and regulations.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

2812. Décroly, O. (U. Bruxelles, Belgium.) Le 
traitement et l'éducation des enfants irréguliers. 
(The treatment and education of abnormal children.) 
Crianga portug., 1948-1949, 8, 81-106.—The truth 
concerning the education of children who are ab- 
normal lies between the claims of partisans of 
heredity and those of environment. The problem is 
to expose the individual to situations which will 
allow the utmost development of his hereditary 
capacities. Educational treatment can be sub- 
divided into six areas: sensory, motor, affective, in- 
tellectual, language, and vocational. Each of these 
areas requires considerable attention to produce the 
balanced individual.—R. J. Corsins. 


2813. Harrison, E. C. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge, La.) An evaluation of industrial education 
—— in secondary schools for Negroes in 

wisiana. J. Negro Educ., 1950, 19, 38-46.— 
Twenty-one industrial education programs for 
Negroes in Louisiana were surveyed as to their ade- 
quacy in meeting the needs of the individuals they 
served. Results indicate that industrial education is 
considered a peripheral problem of secondary educa- 
tion and is accorded status in conformity with this 
concept. Dynamic leadership and direction is 
needed.—A. Burton. 


2814. Hollinshead, Merrill T. (Newark (N. J.) 
Public Schs.) Selective techniques used in the place- 
ment of mentally retarded boys and girls in the 
secondary school. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 
562-567.—The procedures used in selecting special 
class children for advanced training at the high 
school level, following pre-vocational school experi- 
ence, are discussed with specific reference to the 
Newark school system. The results of their program 
are also evaluated.—V. M. Staudt. 


2815. Hungerford, Richard H., De Prospo, Chris 
J., & Rosenzweig, Louis E. (Board of Education, 
New York.) The non-academic pupil. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1949, 53, 347-587.—Five varieties of 
non-academic pupil are considered. The essentials 
of an effective program for the special education of 
the non-academic pupil are outlined—V. M. 
Staudt. 


2816. Parrotte, Ireme. (Lincoln State Sch. & 
Colony, Ill.) Modern trends in education for the 
educable mentally handicapped. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1949, 53, 558-561.—The goals toward which 
education of the mentally handicapped must be 
directed are examined. The usefulness of the audio- 
visual program of the Lincoln State School in the 
achievement of these goals is demonstrated.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


2817. Rice, Thurman B. (Indiana U., Med. Sch., 
Indianapolis.) The fundamental error. J. Pastoral 
Care, 1949, 3 (Summer), 11—-13.—We have been guilty 
of error in teaching our children that sex is vulgar and 
nasty. Sex has three great purposes: (1) procrea- 
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tion, (2) fulfillment of need to love and be complete, 
(3) to have sturdy homes for growing children. By 
example and precept we must teach the truth con- 
cerning sex. Ten principles of sex education are 
given in conclusion.—P. E, Johnson. 

2818. Rosenzweig, Louis E., & McdAllister, 
Charles I. (Bureau for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development, New York.) Present and 
future of special education. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1949, 54, 192-197.—Principles and corollaries are 
described upon which both the successful present 
programs are built and the successful future pro- 
grams may be built.—V. M. Staudt. 

2819. Stein, Elizabeth. The behavior of the 
handicapped. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 649- 
652.—The importance of considering how the be- 
havior of the handicapped is influenced by the be- 
havior of others in their reaction toward the handi- 
capped is emphasized. The author stresses that a 
complete picture of each child’s background or 
previous living is necessary in order to get a basis 
for correct understanding. All training must be 
consistent considering the whole make-up of the 
child.— V. M. Staudt. 

2820. Vasil’eva, V. V. Sanitarno-Lesnye Shkoly. 
(Sanatoria schools.) Semiai Shkola, 1948, 11, (Novo, 
35-—36.—The sanatoria schools minister to the physi- 
cal and educational needs of tubercular children 
between the ages of 7 to 15. A rigid regime of phys- 
ical activity, rest and sleep, as well as a carefully 
selected and enriched diet and abundant exposure to 
fresh air serve the former purpose. The educational 
program is designed to maintain the children’s nor- 
mal school status and is carried on under the tutor- 
ship of special teachers and teacher’s aids. The 
program alternates between academic work and free 
activity. Many of the classes are held outdoors. 
Dramatic, musical, literary, and nature study clubs 
supplement the regular curriculum, as well as pro- 
vide a social outlet for the children. The teachers 
keep diaries of the individual child’s physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social development. This ma- 
terial is used in the frequent consultations with the 
parents and with the medical staff. In addition, 
there are regular monthly meetings with the parents 
at which the director and the physician report on the 
children’s progress.— M. G. Nemets. 

2821. Wishik, Samuel M., & Mackie, Romaine 
P. (Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) 
Adjustment of the school program for the physically 
handicapped child. Amer. J. Publ. Hith, 1949, 39, 
992-998.—This paper is presented as a question-and- 
answer session between the two authors. It is 
estimated that there are 4 to 5 million educable 
children between the ages of 5 and 19 who need 
special school adjustments if they are to derive opti- 
mal benefits from the school experience. Of this 
number approximately 2 million are physically 
Questions discussed are a definition of 
physically handicapped, segregation of handicapped 
children, flexibility of special programs, most desir- 
able type of school personnel, teacher preparation, 
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and the special psychological problems of the handi- 
capped child.— R. S. Waldrop. 


(See also abstracts 2445, 2564, 2676, 2686) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2822. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) A college experiment in orientation. Oc- 
cupations, 1949, 28, 112-117.—The effect of directive 
and non-directive handling of a freshman orientation 
course was studied by comparing Heston and Bell 
inventory scores before and after the course for each 
of two groups of 10 students each. Greater gains 
were found for the non-directive group.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2823. Torrance, Paul. (Kansas State Coll., Man- 
hattan.) The student personnel program. Sociatry, 
1948, 2, 368-375.—Techniques from sociometry and 
psychodrama may be used in the college student 
personnel program in such services as diagnosis and 
counseling, orientation, pre-college counseling, re- 
medial assistance, supervision of student activities, 
supervision of living, placement, and coordination of 
religious activities. Examples are given from the 
literature, with bibliographical references. Psycho- 
drama is not a substitute for existing procedures, but 
a supplementary technique.— V. Johnson. 

2824. Williamson, E. G., & Foley, J. D. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Counseling and disci- 
pline. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. xi, 385 p. 
$3.75.—The primary purpose of disciplinary coun- 
seling is to alleviate the cause of misbehavior so that 
it will no longer be necessary for the student to offend 
society. Recommendations are made for the ad- 
ministration of disciplinary counseling. Various 
behavior incidents are analyzed and classified in 
terms of six categories. The frequency of occurrence 
for each of these categories is given for a six-year 
period. Several suggestions concerning methods of 
investigations are offered. Types of disciplinary 
action are discussed in detail. Considerable stress is 
placed upon counseling as rehabilitation. A list of 
visual materials and several illustrative case his- 
tories are included.—G. C. Carter. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


2825. Bailey, Helen K. (Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Public Schs.) A study of the correlations between 
group mental tests, the Stanford-Binet, and the 

ogressive Achievement Test used in the Colorado 


Springs elementary schools. J. educ. Res., 1949, 43, 
93-100.—IQ’s obtained by the use of five different 
group tests were correlated with Stanford-Binet 
1Q’s and with scores on the Progressive Achievement 
Test using pupils from Grades 1 to 6. Correlations 
between group test [Q’s and Binet IQ’s ranged from 
.51 to .72; between group test IQ’s and Progressive 


Achievement test results, from .47 to .80. As a re- 
sult of this exploratory study the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity was selected for 
further study.— M. Murphy. 


2822-2830 


2826. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana. 
Norms and the individual pupil. Proc. 1948 Conf. 
Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 75-78.— 
Achievement tests are most often used to evaluate 
the educational development of a pupil. The teacher 
or counselor who refers to a norm table receives in- 
sufficient help, because the table does not give an 
adequate answer to the question, ‘Is this pupil doing 
as well as we should expect of him?” The author 
proposes and discusses some practical methods of 
providing achievement norms for different types of 
students.—H. Feifel. 

2827. Durost, Walter N. (Boston U., Boston, 
Mass.) Some basic problems concerning achieve- 
ment test norms at the elementary and intermediate 
grades. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1949, 98-101.—The author discusses some of 
the problems met by users of achievement tests in 
the elementary and intermediate grades and sug- 
gests solutions. He feels that “one of the major 
issues facing the makers of tests as well as the users, 
is a problem of education of the local test-user into a 
greater appreciation of the techniques involved in 
establishing norms and the limitations of these norms, 
particularly with regard to grade equivalents beyond 
the eighth or ninth grade level.”—H. Feifel. 

2828. Engelhart, Max D. (Chicago (Iil.) City 
Junior Coll.) The validity of novel types of achieve- 
ment test exercises in relation to instruction. Proc. 
1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 21- 
24.—‘“‘Much research needs to be done by psy- 
chologists and test experts to determine the validity 
of the various types of novel achievement exercises. 
There should be more studies in which achievement 
tests and psychological tests given to the same popu- 
lations of students are subjected to factor analysis. 
There should be more attention given to the logic of 
achievement exercises and to the problems of seman- 
tics involved.” Teacher participation in the con- 
struction and evaluation of achievement exercises is 
necessary if the exercises are to be valid measures of 
the objectives of instruction.—H. Feifel. 

2829. Findley, Warren G. Transferring field 
situations to test exercises at the Air University. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1949, 25—27.—‘‘The ultimate criterion of successful 
instruction is on-the-job performance. The face 
validity of any evaluation procedure, therefore, in- 
creases as it approaches the job or field situation. 
In the evaluation of learning in advanced professional 
training, where high professional competence is the 
expected outcome of the training, close approxima- 
tion to a realistic field situation is especially essen- 
tial.” Different approaches used along these lines in 
the advanced training of military officers at the Air 
University are discussed.—H. Feifel. 

2830. Huddleston, Edith M. the board’s 
tests. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1949, No. 9, 115-119.—Over- 
all objectives and policies are initially determined by 
members of the College Entrance Examination Board 
through their officers and committees. The commit- 
tee on Examinations develops the framework within 
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which these objectives and policies are to be carried 
out. Then a separate committee of examiners is ap- 
pointed to direct the construction of each of the 
achievement tests. The Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, working on a non-profit contract, offers to the 
Board the advantage of its technical knowledge and 
its facilities for test construction, administration, and 
research. All of the aptitude tests are constructed 
independently by the Educational Testing Service 
staff. Determination of test characteristics, length 
of tests, item-types, test coverage, range, and level 
of test difficulty are discussed.—G. C. Carter. 

2831. Langmuir, Charles R. Planning a test by 
reverse English. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probi., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 28-31.—A procedure is sug- 
gested for working on the problem of the criterion that 
may yield more satisfactory results than heretofore 
obtained. The test constructor starts with a score 
and then writes a statement of what he wants that 
score to mean. The existence of such a statement 
makes explicit the kind of data which are required to 
get the score. If the kind of data required are de- 
scribed exactly, it is likely that a way to get them 
will be developed.—H. Feifel. 

2832. Lindquist, E. F. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Norms of achievement by schools. Proc. 1948 
Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1949, 95-97.— 
“School averages are less variable than pupil scores, 
but much more variable than the means of random 
samples. More important, the relative variability of 
school averages differs markedly from test to test and 
grade to grade. If school administrators, then, are 
to interpret properly measures of school achievement 
for purposes of curriculum evaluation or for the 
evaluation of group achievement in general, they 
must be supplied with norms specifically adapted to 
that purpose, i.e., they must have norms descriptive 
of distributions of school averages for defined popula- 
tions of schools, just as for the interpretation of indi- 
vidual achievement they now have norms descriptive 
of distributions of pupil scores for defined popula- 
tions of pupils.” —H. Fetfel. 

2833. Pearson, Richard. Testing the Board’s 
tests. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1949, No. 9, 111-114— 
Validation studies were conducted at five Pacific 
Coast Colleges. Correlations between college grade 
point average and the various tests ranged from .21 
to .52. When test scores were combined with high 
school averages, the correlations ranged from .45 to 
.60. Correlations between verbal scores and English 
grades ranged from .45 to .58. A nomograph is 
presented for estimating predicted grade point aver- 
age at one of the colleges.—G. C. Carter. 

2834. Shaw, Duane C. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A study of the relationships 
between Thurstone primary mental abilities and high 
school achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 
239-249.—A study was made of the relationships 
between the scores of 591 high school students on 
the Thurstone Test of Primary Abilities and 13 
measures of achievement, including sub-tests of the 
lowa Tests of Educational Achievement, and others. 
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Multiple correlation coefficients and beta coeffici- 
ents were calculated. Verbal-meaning was found to 
be highly related to every achievement measure 
used. Reasoning ability stands next, although a 
poor second. Number, Word-fluency, Space and 
Memory scores show little relationship with achieve- 
ment. Certain combinations of ability scores are 
very highly related with the achievement criteria.— 
E. B. Mallory. 

2835. Thorndike, Robert L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Norms and the individual community. 
Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1949, 79-80.—In connection with a study under- 
taken to establish norms for a new revised form of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the tests were 
given to about a half million children in some 300 
school systems spread over the whole United States. 
The author sees 3 types of value resulting from this 
study: (1) “if we can find a few community attri- 
butes which give a substantial prediction of com- 
munity intelligence and achievement, it will be 
possible in the future, by selecting a sample of com- 
munities which has been stratified with respect to 
these characteristics, to achieve more representative 
norming populations and to achieve them a good 
deal more efficiently,’”’ (2) it will allow a more mean- 
ingful interpretation of national norms for the indi- 
vidual community, (3) it will make available knowl- 
edge concerning “‘what features of a community are 
most significantly related to the intellectual and 
academic level of its coming generation.” —H. Fesfel. 

2836. Traxler, Arthur E. Norms for scholastic 
aptitude and achievement tests of independent 
secondary school pupils. Proc. 1948 Conf. Test. 
Probl., Educ., Test. Serv., 1949, 81-94.—‘ Measur- 
able differences exist between the independent-school 
and public-school populations on nearly every test 
used by the Educational Records Bureau during a 
period of twenty years and that, where the test re- 
sults are expressed in terms of independent-school 
norms, justice will be done to individuals by college 
admission officers, employers, and others only when 
the differences between the norms for these two 
groups are recognized and taken into consideration.” 
—H. Feifel. 

2837. Wheeler, Lester R., & Wheeler, Viola D. 
(U. Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.) The relationship be- 
tween reading ability and intelligence among uni- 
versity freshmen. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 230- 
238.—A study of the ACE and reading scores of 
1681 freshmen indicates significant mean differences 
among students enrolled in the Liberal Arts, Science, 
Business, and Education Schools. In general, the 
standing of the group was higher in intelligence than 
in reading. Reading scores showed a correlation of 
.70 with the linguistic score of ACE, .36 wich the 
quantitative score, and .71 with the total ACE score. 
It appears that ACE ratings are highly influenced by 
reading skill, which is susceptible to cultivation, a 
point which must be considered when ACE results 
are to be interpreted.— EZ. B. Mallory. 


(See also abstracts 2220, 2221, 2222, 2886) 
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2838. Boorman, William R. (Golden State Univ., 
Los Angeles.), & Springer, Florence. The student- 
teacher evaluates the role of the principal. Sociatry, 
1948, 2, 215-219.—A psychodrama protocol is pre- 
sented and analysed to show how a prospective 
teacher has generalized and stereotyped his reac- 
tions to the role of principal on the basis of abstrac- 
tions made while job-hunting. Such psychodra- 
matic role-playing has certain points in common with 
General Semantics. Psychodrama emphasises the- 
rapy, and semantics methodology, although each 
supplements the other and both are important in 
psychiatry.— V. Johnson. 


2839. Brown, Merle S. (Indiana State Teachers 
Coll., Terre Haute.) The role of the teacher today. 
Childh. Educ., 1949, 26, 70-73.—The teacher in the 
modern ‘“‘life-centered”’ school must work and live 
with children cooperatively, guiding their growth and 
development with permissiveness rather than autoc- 
racy. Understanding of and provision for the needs 
and abilities of each child, and skill and planning in 
school and community relationships, are required of 
successful teachers. Illustrations of the role of the 
teacher in fostering social learning in different age- 
groups are given.—G. H. Johnson. 


2840. Flowerman, Samuel H. (American Jewish 
Committee, New York.) The sociodramatic denota- 
tion of the status of a secondary school principal. 
Sociatry, 1948, 2, 220-225.—The reduction of inter- 
group conflict and the delineation of the roles of 
significant individuals in our culture have become 
increasingly important. A summary and analysis 
are presented of a sociodrama session concerned 
with the role of a public secondary school principal 
in our culture when faced with a problem of inter- 
group conflict. Role taking was done by members of 
a group of sixty graduates in education interested in 
the application of sociodrama to the situations in 
which school teachers find themselves. Results in- 
dicated that the individual may frequently act under 
pressure to take a role independently of or in spite 
of a psychological predisposition to act otherwise.— 
V. Johnson, 


2841. Raths, Louis E. (New York U.) What is 
teaching? Sociatry, 1948, 2, 197-207.—Certain 
operations characterize teaching as such which in- 
clude (1) helping others to clarify their feelings and 
reactions; (2) assisting others to acquire skills by 
demonstration, as in the motor-perceptual types of 
learning; (3) contributing to the emotional security 
of the learner; (4) developing cultural unity from 
group interaction in terms of freedom and liberty; 
and (5) enriching community living through solving 
common problems.— V. Johnson. 


2842. Yoder, H. Walter. Gaining cee Fey in 
teac Relig. Educ., 1949, 44, 364-367.—If we 
emphasize learning rather than teaching, a more 
realistic perspective will arise in seeing the natural 
responsibility students will take when permitted to 
guide their own discussion. Electric¥recording of 
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class sessions in the church school provides the 
teacher (1) an objective way of experiencing him- 
self, (2) a guide to how progress is dependent on the 
teacher working with group dynamics, and (3) a 
view of group-centered possibilities in re-valuation. 
Recorded excerpts are used for illustration.—P. E. 
Johnson. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


2843. Bellows, Roger M., & Rush, Carl H. Jr. 
Workbook in personnel methods. Dubuque, Ia.: 
Wm. C. Brown Co. 1949. v, 102 p. $2.10.—22 
exercises designed to develop in students an objective 
and quantitative approach to personnel management, 
and to develop skills in the use of the more common 

rsonnel techniques, are presented. The exercises 
include criteria analysis; computation of rank-order 
correlation; appraisal of recruitment sources; inter- 
view rating; analysis of application blank items; 
scattergrams, item analysis, and determination of 
D-values as aids in developing a testing program; 
use of the Taylor-Russell Tables; analysis of train- 
ing; job evaluation; analysis of production costs; 
merit rating; turnover control; sociometric measure- 
— and readability determination.—W. H. Oster- 

g. 

2844. Bonnardel, R. Recherches sur la promotion 
des ouvriers dans les cadres de maitrise. (Investi- 
gations on the promotion of workers to foremen.) 
Travail hum., 1949, 12, 245—-256.—The first group of 
subjects consisted of 36 workers in a mechanical 
shop selected by 3 supervisors as candidates for the 
position of foreman. The average correlation be- 


tween psychometric scores and overall supervisors’ 


ratings of intelligence and spatial reasoning (r = 
.57) was very close to the average correlation be- 
tween the ratings (r = .59). The two factors, result- 
ing from the analysis of the intercorrelations, were 
labelled intelligence and personality (valeur morale). 
The second sample included 43 foremen in an auto- 
mobile body factory rated by 2 supervisors with ref- 
erence to “‘intelligence.”” Nevertheless, the factorial 
structure was identical with that obtained for the 
first group, with a clear-cut separation of the tests 
(factor I) and the ratings (factor II).—J. Brogek. 
2845. Clark, Kenneth E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The vocational interest patterns of three 
navy rating groups. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota, Dept. of Psychology, 1949. (ONR 
Project 151-248, Tech. Rep. No. 2.) 14 p.—271 
Firecontrolmen, 168 Gunner’s mates, and 102 Yeo- 
men were administered the Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory. Keys for each group were pre- 
pared by requiring that an item response for a Navy 
group must differ by 11 percentage points from the 
response of trades-men-in-general in order to be 
scored. Only a small per cent of the other two Navy 
groups scored above the median of any Navy key. 
When responses of 200 civilian tradesmen were 
scored on the keys, no more than 2.5% exceeded the 
medians. It was found that Yeomen tend to possess 
interest patterns like those of Printers’, Firecontrol- 
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men’s patterns are like those of Electricians’, but 
Gunner's mates resemble none of the occupations 
with which they were compared.— M. W. Raben. 


2846. Clark, Kenneth E. (U. Minnesota, Méinne- 
aplois.) A vocational interest test at the skilled 
trades level. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 291-303.— 
Over 1100 members of 8 A.F.L. trade unions com- 
pleted the 190 triads of items on the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory. The procedure for 
scoring and establishing the 8 occupational keys is 
described. Results indicate a clustering of trades 
with respect to measured interest. The electricians, 
plumbers, and sheet metal workers have related 
interests but differ markedly from bakers, milk 
wagon drivers, painters and plasterers.—C. 
Browne. 

2847. Rogers, Robert C. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., N. Y.) Written polices and stand- 
ard practice instructions in personnel administra- 
tion. Personnel J. 1949, 28, 206-214.—The per- 
sonnel department with the support and approval of 
top management should issue and keep current 
written statements of approved company policy and 
procedure. These should be distributed to all 
managerial and supervisory personnel involved.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also abstracts 2464, 2654) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


2848. Fox, Thelma B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
What tests can do for industry. Univ. Jil. Inst. 
Labor Industr. Relat., Bull., 1948, Ser. A., 2(3), 
20 p.—The place and values of tests in industry are 
discussed and explained for the purpose of indicating 
to managment their several values. Selection, place- 
ment, the importance of other characteristics than 
ability, promotions, training, employee relations 
problems, and the nature of tests are the major 
topics considered.—C. M. Louttst. 


2849. Kates, Solis L. Rorschach responses of 
New York City patrolmen related to their vocational 
interests and job satisfaction. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1949, 13, 238-239.—Abstract. 


2850. Knauft, Edwin B. (Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., Davenport, Ia.) A selection battery for bake 
shop managers. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 304- 
315.—79 retail-manufacturing bakery chain man- 
agers were used as a criterion group in a study to 
predict managerial successin this job. A test battery 
consisting of the Baking Knowledge Test, Jurgen- 
sen’s Classification Inventory, The Federal Manage- 
ment Test, and a mental ability test was compared 
with a composite criterion score. In a follow-up 
study of 33 newly hired managers, only the Classi- 
fication Inventory yielded a validity coefficient sig- 
nificant at the 5% level, although the other tests 
proved useful for distinguishing between satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory managers at the extremes and 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


LaBOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2851. Barkin, Solomon. Applied social science 
in the American trade-union movement. Phil. Sci., 
1949, 16, 193-197.—The factors which interfere with 
full acceptance of the social scientist as an advisor in 
the trade-union movement are discussed and the 
service of the social scientist in the union is analyzed. 
— F, Heider. 

2852. Fantel, Ernest. Psychodrama in the coun- 
seling of industrial personnel. Sociairy, 1948, 2, 
384-398.—The complete protocol of a psychodrama 
session with one case handled by the Klein Institute 
for Aptitude Testing is presented, with an evaluative 
summary. Psychodrama lends itself to the solution 
of industrial personnel problems, including job apti- 
tudes, emotional difficulties, socio-economic needs, 
and employer-employee conflicts.— V. Johnson. 

2853. Given, W. B., Jr. Bottom-up management ; 
people working together. New York: Harper, 1949. 
ix, 171 p. $2.50.—Citing examples in his own or- 
ganization, the president of the American Brake Shoe 
Company contrasts autocratic management with a 
“philosophy of delegated, and accepted, individual 
responsibility."" He advocates “‘listening to the 
people all down the line,” and having problems 
solved by persons immediately concerned rather than 
by executive decree. Topics include false economy, 
respect for opinions and creative efforts, research, 
and full explanation of plans. Appendixes contain 
a collection of statements to guide supervisors, a 
discussion of industrial hygiene, and a description of 
the qualifications of plant medical personnel.— 
R. Tyson. 

2854. Glover, John Desmond (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Hower, Ralph M. [Eds.] The 
administrator ; cases on human relations in business. 
Chicago, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1949. xiv, 690 p. 
$5.50.—The authors present some 50 cases on human 
relations. They are grouped according to a common 
principle or problem involved, and preceding each 
group is one or more quotations from famous au- 
thors. The quotations are not explicitly related to 
the cases following, but are offered as embodying a 
concept having a bearing on them. In the intro- 
ductory chapter the authors discuss teaching the 
course “Administrative Practices,” and state that 
“The qualities which, to our way of thinking, dis- 
tinguish the administrator are his ability to think 
and act responsibly, to work co-operatively with 
others, and to provide others opportunities to work 
effectively and with satisfaction within the group. 
We believe that the student can enhance his qualities 
along these lines through the study and discussion 
of these cases.’"—W. H. Osterberg. 

2855. Hawkins, T. H. National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology. Nature, Lond., 1949, 164, 
222.—Hoew to increase the satisfaction of the worker 
in his job was the theme of the 1949 annual confer- 
ence of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology here reviewed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2856. Hawkins, T. H. Research in industrial 


for determining training needed. 19 references.— 
C. G. Browne. 


relations. Nature, Lond., 1949, 163, 699.—The 
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per read by Bakke at the American Philosophical 

ciety Meetings in February, 1948 is here reported 
to have stressed that research in industrial relations 
should be no different from the general study of 
human behavior.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2857. Henle, Doris Rose. Employee attitude 
surveys: an analysis. Personnel J., 1949, 28, 218- 
225.—The questionnaire is the most popular method 
of surveying employees’ attitudes. If sources of 
irritation are located they may be remedied, thus 
improving morale and increasing production.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


2858. Himler, L. E. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Practical psychiatry in industry. Jndusir. Hyg. 
Found. Trans. Ser. Ninth Ann. Meeting, Bull., 1944, 
3, 8-11.—From Himler’s experience about 74% of 
industrial employees who present problems, are in a 
class of general problems of personality and adjust- 
ment and can be handled by a mature trained em- 
ployee counselor. 26% have problems with medical 
and neuropsychiatric aspects and need special care. 
Estimated results of psychiatric counselling in 90 
cases over a period of ten months indicated; benefits 
mainly to employee 23%; benefits to both employee 
and supervisor 42%; benefits to supervisor and com- 
pany 16%; benefits doubtful or slight 19%.—J. 
Gottschalk. 

2859. Laird, Donald. Motivation for morale. 
Personnel J., 1949, 28, 199-205.—Motives are more 
general than reflexes. They arise from the primitive 
dynamic urges of libido and mortido and from the 
impact of people and culture. Thus people respond 
to a total situation, so that merely copying an in- 
centive plan without the general emotional atmos- 
phere usually proves unsuccessful—M. B. Mitchell. 

2860. Research Institute of America. Employee 
motivation. New York: Research Institute of 
America, 1949. 24 p.—A discussion of personnel 
methods and principles treated under headings listed 
as the 5 main psychological needs. Under (1) rec- 
ognition as an individual, are induction procedures, 
individual differences and personnel relations; under 
(2) pride in work, are induction and supervisor- 
employee relations; under (3) fair treatment, are 
job evaluation, merit rating, and disciplining; under 
(4) a real chance to be heard, are grievance handling 
and suggestion plans; and under (5) a sense of be- 
longing, are motivation and participation. After the 
discussion of a topic, in some cases a specific rec- 
commendation for action is made.—W. H. Osterberg. 


2861. Stieber, Jack W. Ten years of the Minne- 
sota Labor Relations Act. Bull. indusir. Relat. 
Center, Univ. Minn., 1949, Bull. 9, iv, 32 p.—Follow- 
ing a brief summary of statistics on labor-manage- 
ment relations in Minnesota before 1939, the major 
provisions of the Labor Relations Act and of amend- 
ments and related statutes are summarized. Avail- 
able facts are tabulated concerning the effect of the 
Act on the handling of industrial disputes, with re- 
spect to frequency of strikes, acceptance of fact-find- 
ing commission reports, representation cases, and the 
attitude of employers, unions, and the general public 


2857-2865 


regarding its administration. Conclusions indicate 
a decline in industrial strife since the Act was passed, 
and include several recommendations for clarifica- 
tion and modification.—W. H. Wilke. 


2862. Turnbull, John G. Labor-management 
relations; a research planning memorandum. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1949. 
(Bull. 61.) ix, 112 p. $1.25.—A survey of theories 
and research on union-management relationships, 
principally collective bargaining. The literature 
covered is drawn principally from the last decade, 
and although some psychological research is included, 
the framework is that of labor economics. Each in- 
vestigation is classified according to whether it is 
concerned with (1) background factors determining 
a situation, e.g. political, economic, or technological 
factors, or (2) situations themselves and their 
effects, e.g. different methods of arbitration. The 
author considers hypotheses and implications pro- 
posed by the investigations, and suggests what prob- 
lems remain and what further research is necessary. 
An appendix analyzes certain methodological con- 
siderations germane to such research. 93-item 
bibliography.— W. H. Osterberg. 

2863. Yoder, Dale. La recherche et l’enseigne- 
ment dans le domaine des “relations industrielles” 
aux Etats-Unis. (Research and training in the field 
of industrial relations in the United States.) Travatl 
hum., 1949, 12, 165-186.—An increasing number of 
universities are establishing industrial relations 
centers, applying interdisciplinary approach (psy- 
chology, sociology, labor economics, and manpower 
management) to human factors in industry. The 
program of the center at the University of Minne- 
sota, covering training, research, and service is de- 
scribed in detail. The factors likely to affect future 
developments in this area are discussed.—J. Brogek. 


(See also abstract 2700) 
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2864. Cooney, James P. (Office of the Surgeon 
General, Army, Washington, D. C.) Psychological 
factors in atomic warfare. Amer. J. Publ. Hith., 
1949, 39, 969-973.—The author argues that a 
practical attitude toward the atomic bomb must be 
acquired by the total population. The psychological 
problems revolve around fear of the bomb which 
fear is principally of the radiation effects. Public 
education must be devoted to dispelling the present 
fears which are based on ignorance.—R. S. Waldrop. 

2865. Logre, —. L’anxiété de Lucréce. (The 
anxiety of Lucretius.) Psyché, 1949, 4, 50-63.— 
This is an essay on psychoanalysis of the Latin poet 
Lucretius and his anxieties and associations. Items 
discussed are the poet’s fervency, revolutionary at- 
titudes, fear of God, love of humanity and Epicurean 
outlook. Examples of his poetry are given to show 

sychoanalytical interpretations of mother fixation, 
ather hatred, Epicurean transfer, love of food, and 
of rational psychotherapy.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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INDUSTRY 


2866. Bartlett, N. R., Reed, J. D., & Duvoisin, G., 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Estimations of 
distance on polar coordinate plots as a function of 
the scale used. /. gen. Psychol., 1949, 41, 47-65.— 
The errors of estimate of a position of a mark on a 
map such as might be used by radar operators was 
studied in relation to the size of units employed. 
Three scales, each with 20 units, labelled respectively 
3, 4, and 1 mile were used. The 1 mile unit proved 
most accurate. No “rounding-off” tendency was 
observed.—B. R. Bugelsks. 


2867. Bramesfeld, E. & Graf, O. Praktisch- 

ychologischer und arbeitsphysiologischer Leit- 
aden fiir das Arbeitsstudium. (A practical guide 
to the psychology and physiology of the work curve.) 
Munich: Carl Hanser, 1949, 93 p. 6.80 DM.—The 
first half, by Graf, deals with psychological aspects of 
production, such as the forms of the work curve and 
its variability. The second half, by Bramesfeld, 
deals with physiological determinants, among which 
are diet, fatigue, energy expenditure, posture, work- 
ing conditions, climate, age, and sex. The approach 
is holistic. 14 graphic illustrations.—R. Tyson. 


2868. [Brunt, David.] Physiological and psy- 
chological effects of high temperature and humidity 
in mining and metallurgical works. Nature, Lond., 
1949, 164, 513-514.—External factors determining 
the thermal equilibrium of the human body, nature of 
the heat-regulating mechanism, need for acclima- 
tization, studies of physical and mental fatigue in 
hot and humid environments, and underground 
temperature conditions were the topics of discussion 
at the July meeting (here reviewed) of the Fourth 
Empire Congress on Mining and Metallurgy.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


2869. Davis, Hollowell. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Protection of workers against 
noise. Industr. Hyg. Found. Trans. Ser. Ninth Ann. 
Meeting, Bull., 1944, 3, 5-8.—The exact levels of 
noise which are a hazard industrially is not yet clear 
but “. . . along the scale of exposure, with due 
regard to intensity, hours per day, and the over-all 
term of months and years .. .”’ it can become a 
definite hazard. The war development V-51R 
“Ear Wardens” are a real advnace as well as the 
“Sepco” and the “SMR.” The V-51R attenuates 
noise by 30 decibles or more.—J. Gottschalk. 


2870. Euler, H. Die betriebswirtschaftlichen 
Grundlagen und die Grundbegriffe des Arbeits- und 
Zeitstudiums. (Fundamentals of industrial time 
and motion study.) Munich: Carl Hanser, 1949, 
100 p. 6.80 DM.—The 1948 text, (see 23: 3953), on 
industrial efficiency has been revised in the light of 
recent symposia. In addition, it contains a new sec- 
tion on job evaluation.—R. Tyson. 


2871. Ford, Adelbert. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) Types of errors in location judgments on scaled 
surfaces. I. Errors of configuration. J. appl. Psy- 
chol. 1949, 33, 373-381.—The configuration or shape 
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of a field produces systematic errors in one part of the 
field as contrasted with errors in another part of the 
field. When the position of signals on the area of a 
sector-type scope reaches the apex of the scan-line 
sweep, in what is essentially a triangular area, over- 
estimations of space range from complete lack to 
about 65% relative overestimation of the apex. The 
design of the field of a radar scope must take into 
consideration the shape of the field for its total effect 
on scope reading errors. Clearly visible multiple 
scaling will reduce the space distortion.—C. G. 
Browne. 

2872. Ford, Adelbert. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) Types of errors in location judgments on scaled 
surfaces. II. Random and systematic errors. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 382-394.—This experiment 
was designed to study random errors, confusion 
errors, and persistence errors, particularly applied to 
the radar scope. The results indicate that finer 
scaling, with minor scale division to tenths of an inch 
viewed at 16 inches, reduces random errors, but 
produces a proneness for confusion errors which may 
be large enough to endanger aircraft guided by such 
operating reports. There was an increase of about 
30% in the size of the random error when the operator 
was required to alternate between two tasks in rapid 
succession. Some subjects showed a tendency to 
bias each report in a series by the mental persistence 
of the previous report.—C. G. Browne. 


2873. Fryer, D. H., & Sparks, C. P. The de- 
velopment of aviation training syllabus material. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices 
Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep. SDC 383-1-7.) 30 p.— 
Steps taken in the development of improved syllabi 
and lesson plans for the ground schools of the Naval 
Air Training Command include the following phases: 
Phase I—a review of existing syllabus content, basic 
training survey, and problems found in the use of 
syllabi; Phase [I—the developmental phase includes 
a “Manual for Sylld@bus Construction” and an en- 
closure “Principles of Educational Psychology.” 
The purpose of the manual is to insure uniform 
methods of subject-matter presentation and that of 
the enclosure to provide a self-study course for those 
not having had the advantage of extended study.— 
L. B. Seronsy. 

2874. Grether, Walter F. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, O.) Instrument rea “ae 4 
The design of long-scale indicators for speed and 
accuracy of quantitative readings. J. appl. Psychol., 
1949, 33, 363-372.—97 USAF pilots and 79 college 
men read 12 settings each on 9 experimental altitude 
indicators to evaluate speed and accuracy of quanti- 
tative readings. Results indicate that (1) instru- 
ments that combine the indications from two or 
more pointers or rotating subdials are conducive to 
large reading errors; (2) indicators on which the 
digits are already combined in the proper sequence 
are more easily read; (3) speed and accuracy of in- 
strument reading are positively correlated; (4) 
college men and USAF pilots showed virtually the 
same pattern of results.—C. G. Browne. 
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2875. [Holt, David.] An investigation of the 
proficiency of ground controlled approach final con- 
trollers. Washington, D. C.: Human Resources Re- 
search Laboratories, Operational Commands, Boll- 
ing Air Force Base, 1949. (HRRL Rep. No. 2) 13 p. 
—The ae that a relation between certain 
measuring devices and the proficiency of Final Con- 
trollers of the Ground Controlled Approach System 
(GCA) was investigated. The criterion of profici- 
ency was based upon a Rank-Order Scale in which 
selected GCA Final Controllers were ranked with 
regard to their proficiency by other GCA personnel. 
The reliability of the scale was found to be .80. A 
battery of paper and pencil tests and an experience 
score were correlated with the criterion which 
yielded a multiple correlation of .65. After rescoring 
one of the tests in a manner most predictive of its 
criterion as determined by an item analysis of the 
tests, the multiple correlation was raised to .71. 
Suggestions were offered for further improvements 
of the test battery—L. B. Seronsy. 

2876. Jenkins, William Leroy, & Connor, Minna 
B. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) Some design factors 
in making settings on a linear scale. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 33, 395-409.—Subjects were required to 
move a pointer by means of a control knob and set 
it to a position on a linear scale indicated by a lighted 
insert. Time consumed in making the setting and the 
relative action potential developed in the active fore- 
arm were measured separately for travel to approxi- 
mated location and for final adjustment. Systematic 
variations in ratio, knob diameter, backlash and 
other factors were introduced, using 3 to 5 subjects. 
Results are given and discussed.—C. G. Browne. 

2877. Mahler, W. R., & Bennett, G. K. Special 
devices in primary flight training: their and 
selection value. Port Washington, N. Y.: S. 
Navy Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep. “ 
SDC 151-1-18.) 28 p.—1075 midshipmen and 
aviation cadets were assigned to 1 of 3 experimental 
groups and a control group at random. The 3 ex- 
perimental groups were given 16 months of pre- 
flight training on one of the following synthetic 
trainers: 12BK Landing Trainer, C-3 Link Trainer, 
and SNJ Link Trainer. The control group and solo 
group (239 students who had previous solo flight 
time) received no training. All students were fol- 


lowed through the Primary Phase of flight training. 


and data from 4 performance criterion measures 
were gathered and analyzed. The results indicate 
that synthetic flight training tends to reduce the 
number of accidents by approximately # and the 
number of flight failures by about 4. Roughly 
equivalent results were obtained from the 3 types of 
synthetic trainers. Part II presents data concerning 
the predictive value of an Orientation Test (ability 
to orient oneself in space) and the synthetic trainers 
with somewhat inconclusive results.— L. B. Seronsy. 

2878. Mertens, Ch. A. Situation et tendances 
actuelles de la psychologie industrielle en Angle- 
terre. (Present situation and trends in industrial 
psychology in Great Britain.) Travail hum., 1949, 
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12, 257—271.—The article covers a large sector of the 
science of human work. The areas of industrial 
psychology proper, industrial welfare, and rehabilita- 
tion and re-settlement are described in turn.—J. 
Brotek. 

2879. Roberts, Henry. Air safety. Nature, 
Lond., 1949, 163, 612-613.—The discussion on air 
safety held by the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
March is reviewed. The papers given were con- 
cerned with airworthiness and safety, the physi- 
ological aspects of safety, the difficulties encountered 
or reported by pilots, and the problem of air-traffic 
control.—A. C. Hoffman. 

2880. Smalley, Harold E. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) An investigation of the displacement of 
human body members, Part II. University, Ala.: 
Author, 1949. 27 p.—This follows a pilot study 
performed in a laboratory on university students. 
The general objectives of Part II are to determine 
motion paths, measure those paths, determine dis- 
placements of body members involved, find an 
empirical relationship between displacement and 
linear distance, etc. 72 subjects in industrial plants 
in Alabama were selected at random. The opera- 
tions involved essentially uncontrolled hand motions 
performed in one location, the work area measuring 
45 by 34 inches. Detailed presentation of data is 
given in tables and charts, leading to the main con- 
clusion that a strong relationship exists between 
linear distance and displacement of bodily parts.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2881. (Williams, A. C. Jr., (U. Iilinots, Urbana.) 
& Flexman, Ralph E.] An ‘evaluation of the Link 
SNJ Operational Trainer as an aid in contact flight 
training. Port Washington, N. Y.: U. S. Navy 
Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep., SDC 
71-16-3). 8 p.—On the basis of scores made on the 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form 
BB, 12 college students were assigned to Group A or 
B. Group A was trained in 13 exercises involving 
traffic pattern flying in the Link SNJ Operational 
Trainer. Both groups learned to execute the same 
exercises in a SNJ-5 airplane. Definite tolerances 
for each operation were established and performance 
scored by reference to instrument readings. The 
number of trials, number of errors, and time taken 
to achieve criterion performance (3 errorless trials) 
were taken as measures of learning. Statistical 
treatment of the data yielded the conclusions that: 
(1) training in the SNJ Operational Trainer resulted 
in saving flight training time in aircraft averaging 
7 hr. 14 min. per student out of a 12 hr. syllabus; 
(2) comparable savings could be obtained in learning 
other flight maneuvers provided conditions were the 
same as in this experiment.— L. B. Seronsy. 


Business & COMMERCE 
2882. Hadley, J. M., & Kahn, D.F. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) A comment on Wallace’s note on 
“factors related to life insurance selling.” J. appli. 
Psychol., 1949, 33, 359-362.—While some of Wal- 
lace’s (see 24: 2884), criticisms appear to be well 
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taken, it should be noted that the study reported by 
Kahn and Hadley discussed only differences found to 
exist within the group of salesmen studied and no 

redictions or generalizations were made which might 
involve other samples. Research problems cannot be 
clarified by withholding data. It is urged that ‘‘valu- 
able research by workers in the life insurance field 
be published in the scientific psychological journals 
so that it will be more readily available to academic 
research workers.’'"—C. G. Browne. 

2883. Schlegel, Arlene; Cummings, Laura, & 
Imberman, Milton. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Do book jackets encourage reading? Libr. J., 
1949, 152, 1738-1739.—The function of book jackets 
in interpreting the book's contents was studied by 
having library school students sort approximately 
1000 jackets into several described categories. In 
general it is found that many book jackets do not 
serve as proper advertising media for the contents of 
the book. The weaknesses in the jackets and pro- 
posals for better communications are discussed.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2884. Wallace, S. Rains, Jr. (Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Hartford, Conn.) 
A note on Kahn and Hadley’s “factors related to life 
insurance selling.”” J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
356-358.—Most of the conclusions by Kahn and 
Hadley (see 24: 357), are questionable because the 
“sample” of insurance salesmen which they used was 
not relevant to the problem they stated. It was 
curtailed to an unknown degree, and the criterion of 
success (sales for the duration of the school term) was 
contaminated by unrecognized and, with the number 
of salesmen involved, undetectable company differ- 
ences. Findings published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association are referenced to 
support the comments.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also abstract 2556) 


PROFESSIONS 


2885. Lit, Alfred. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Applications of psychological principles in optometric 
practice. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 461-473.— 
Indicates proposed psychology courses to be spread 
over a 24 year schedule, noting what each may con- 
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tribute to better understanding and further investi- 
gation of visual problems.—M. R. Stoll. 

2886. Moore, Joseph E. (Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta.) A decade of attempts to 
predict scholastic success in eering schools. 
Occupations, 1949, 28, 92-96.—Most correlations 
between predictive instruments and engineering 
grades tend to cluster in the fifties, with a few in the 
sixties and occasionally the seventies. The lowa 
Aptitude tests for mathematics, chemistry, and 
physical science have been found exceptionally good 
predictors. The Pre-Engineering Inventory has 
failed to make its expected contribution. The best 
single means of predicting engineering success is 
mathematical ability.—G. S. Speer. 

2887. Moreno, Florence. The learning process in 
nurses’ traini Sociatry, 1948, 2, 207—215.—The 
“whole” individual must be involved in the learning 
process and the integrated person takes what he has 
learned to apply to the new situation. A psycho- 
drama protocol from a class of nurses is analysed to 
show how action techniques can supplement the 
verbal clarifying of values and possibly involve the 
individual more deply in the learning process.— V. 
Johnson. 

2888. Pierce, Watson O’D. Work measurement 
in public libraries; a review and manual on time 
studies and work units with a statistical analysis and 
an evaluation of administrative and management 

edures in certain public libraries. New York: 

cial Science Research Council, 1949. v, 238 p. 
$1.00.—An analysis of library processes undertaken 
for the Public Library Inquiry using techniques of 
institutional analysis as had developed outside the 
library profession. The analyst worked with the 
staffs of 3 public libraries of different sizes to design 
and apply procedures by which other library staffs 
might examine their processing operations in order to 
effect economies and greater efficiency. The report 
is organized in 4 parts: (1) Questionnaire studies on 
work measurement and technical processes; (2) A 
manual for time and work unit measurement; ‘3 
Measurement data from three libraries; and (4 
Evaluation and conclusions.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstracts 2218, 2224, 2551) 
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FOR COLLEGE TEXTS 


Ready .. SECOND EDITION —The Widely Adopted 
FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited By Dr. J. P. GUILFORD 
Professor of Psychology, University of Southern California 
In Association With: Anne Anastasi, Horace B. English, G. L. 


Freeman, Douglas Fryer, Kate Hevener, Daniel Katz, Milton Metfessel, 
Laurance F.. Shaffer, Morris S. Viteles, C. J. Warden, Robert I. Watson 


e@ IMPORTANT REVISIONS INCLUDE: New chapter on child peychology by Dr. Horace B. English 
has been substituted for the first edition chapters contributed by Dr. Mary Shirley whose untimely 
death precluded revisions on her work for this second edition. 


@ The chapter on educational psychology has been moved to follow immediately the chapter on child 


e A new chapter entitled “The Influence of The Group upon Social Behavior and Attitudes” has been 
substituted for the first-edition chapter, ‘““The Psychology of Nationalism.” 


e@ The chapter on “Clinical Psychology,” has been written for this second edition by Dr. Robert I. 
Watson of Washington University, St. Louis. 


779 x 94% Charts, Diagrams ___ $5.00 


MENTAL TESTS 
IN CLINICS FOR CHILDREN 


By DR. GRACE H. KENT 
With A Foreword By Dr. J. P. Guilford 


IN BRIEP, the purpose of this new text is to present the case for INDIVIDUAL ed atin as opposed 
to STATISTICAL study. It is intended as an auxiliary textbook for students of clinical psychology who 
have some experience in presenting standard tests to children, and who are in need of a text which will 
a a critical attitude. One of the most interesting and valuable sections in the book is CHAPTER 
Ill, “SOURCES OF ERROR IN THE USE OF TESTS”. 


CONTENTS—Preface, Foreword, I. Why Children Are Referred to The Clinic; II. The Clinical 
Examination; III. Sources of Error in Use of Tests; IV. The Composite Scale Versus The Battery; 
V. Language and Performance Tests, With and Without Timing; VI. Use of Unstandardized Tests; 
VIL. The te meg 8 Report; VIII. Criteria for Construction of Clinical Tests; IX. Serviceable Scales 
and Sub-Tests; X. Home Manufacture of Materials 


125 pp. approx. 6x9 
WRITE TODAY FOR EXAMINATION COPY 


Cloth Binding 


NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 


psychology. 
SAS) : | 
250 FOURTH AVENUE YORK 3, NEW YORK 


New Publications... 


ae SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY—An Integrative Interpretation 
Ks ) By S. Stansfeld Sargent, Associate Professor of Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia University 
: se ew TEXTBOOK for college courses presents a systematic, dynamic, and practical treatment of 
m social psychology. It attempts to integrate the psychological study of individual behavior with 


d the sociological study of social forces affecting behavior. Cultural anthropology, psychiatry, and field 
theory are also drawn upon, with the objective of making social psychology a synthesis of the various 


: J approaches to social behavior. 519 pages, $4.50 
wy CONTENTS: Introduction. PART J. Socialization of the Individual: Biological and Social Backgrounds. 
‘i Culture and Personality. Social Influences upon Personality. Social Learning—Processes and Products. 


PART II. The Dynamics of Social Behavior: Motives. Frustration and Mechanisms. Ego Development and 
es Ego-Involvements. PART III. The Patterning of Social Behavior: Communicating and Symbolizing. Social 
R Interaction and Social Groups. Social Roles. Leadership. The Person in Social Situations. PART IV. 
Understanding Social Phenomena: Public Opinion. Propaganda. Mass Behavior. Social Change and Social 
Movements. Group Differences and Prejudices. Applications in the Area of Social Issues. Social Psychology 
Today and Tomorrow. 


~ THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL HEALTH 
: + By Louis P. Thorpe, Professor of Education and Psychology, University of Southern California 


NEW TEXTBOOK for university and college courses in mental hygiene, psychology of adjust- 
ment, the dynamics of personality, and other related courses. It contains much material per- 
tinent to courses in the psychology of personality, child development, and educational psychology. 
The book’s approach is operational and, as far as possible, objective. Its coverage of topics related 


#2 a to mental health is broad. Although the emphasis is on the normal or moderately maladjusted 
de individual, the causes and course of abnormal behavior are traced to the extent deemed necessary for 
the understanding of deviations in mental health. 754 pages, $5.00 


CONTENTS: PART I. The Problem of Mental Health: Modern Society and Mental Health. PART II. 

The Psychodynamics of Mental Health: Basic Needs and Mental Health. Psychoanalysis and Mental Health. 
Nature and Evaluation of Mental Health. Adjustment Mechanisms and Mental Health. PART III. Per- 
sonality and Mental Health: Mental Health and the Organization of Personality. Physiological Factors in Per- 
sonality and Mental Health. The Development of Personality. PART IV. Conditions Marked by Inadequate 
Menial Health: Minor Personality Maladjustments. Psychosomatic Disorders. Hostile Behavior. Deviate 
Sexual Behavior. The Psychoneuroses. The Functional Psychoses. PART V. Improving Mental Health: 
‘ Mental Health and the Home. The School and Mental Health: I. Teacher-Pupil Relationships. The School 
aiviae and MentalHealth: II. Subject-Matter and Administrative Aspects. The Community and Mental Health. 
4 Diagnosing Mental Health and Personality. Therapeutic Methods and Readjustment. Glossary of Technical 


Terms. 
COUNSELING THE HANDICAPPED 
te IN THE REHABILITATION PROCESS 
Pan By Kenneth W. Hamilton, Associate Professor of Social Administration, Ohio State Universtiy 
4S EALS with the process of rehabilitating the handicapped, with emphasis upon continuous indi- 


vidual counseling and guidance. The book defines the aims and functions of rehabilitation in 
terms of the handicapped individual's needs and the community's responsibility for meeting them. 
Each step in the rehabilitation process, from case finding to selective placement, is discussed from 
Mee the counselor's point of view and its contribution is evaluated, without reference to the specific tech- 
. niques involved. 306 pages, $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street 2. New York 10, N.Y. 
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Now Auailalle... 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Edwin R. Guthrie and Francis F. Powers; both of the University of Washington. A Volume in the Douglass Series in 
Education, edited by Hari R. Douglass, Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado. 


UNIFIED and coherent account of educational psychology. Two beliefs underlie the psychology of this 
new textbook: 1) the belief that the psychology of learning is the heart of educational psychology, and 2) the 
belief that for educators, the ultimate test of a theory is its influence on the all-round growth of the student when 
applied in the classroom. 524 pages, $4.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
By Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia. 
HIS NEW REVISED EDITION provides an adequate and accurate concept of the characteristics and needs 


of children who may be regarded as exceptional. It is designed to be of value to anyone who is concerned 
with developing boys and girls into capable and well-adjusted citizens. 480 pages, $4.50 


PERSONALITY—Development and Assessment 
By Charles M. Harsh and H. G. Schrickel, both of the University of Nebraska. 


TEXTBOOK that presents personality as the result of a developmental process of continuous interaction 
among biological, cultural, and subjective forces. It describes typical stages of personality development 
in our society from infancy to old age, noting changes of integrative behavior at different ages. For each stage 
the following items are discussed: 1) factors influencing personality, 2) major problems and mechanisms of adjust- 
ment, 3) changes in motivation, 4) changes in ability and learned adjustment patterns, 5) significance for later 
developments, and 6) characteristic individual variations. 518 pages, $5.00 


THE MEANING OF ANXIETY 
By Rollo May, Consulting Psychologist; Columbia University. 
UMMARIZES clearly and concisely the theories and interpretations of the nature of anxiety that have been 
advanced by psychologists over the past hundred years. Deals with anxiety both as a central problem in 
psychotherapy and as a normal characteristic of present-day life in a civilized community. Common elements in 
the thinking of representative writers on the theme of anxiety are woven into a synthesis of concepts of anxiety 
which is intended to serve as a basis for further inquiry. 360 pages, $4.50 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY—lts Nature and Significance 
By David Katz, University of Stockholm. Translated by Robert Tyson, Hunter College. 


FFERS a concise answer to the question: “What is Gestalt psychology?” The author gives the historical 
setting of the Gestalt viewpoint and evaluates the holistic interpretation. While refuting the older “atom- 
istic” approach, he advances and evaluates the outstanding concepts, experiments, and contributions of Gestalt, 
and leads the reader to a forecast of its future possibilities. 175 pages, $3.00 


CHILD TREATMENT AND THE THERAPY OF PLAY 


By Lydia Jackson, B.Sc. (Oxon); and Kathleen M. Todd, M.B.,D.P.M. With a foreword to the American edition by 
Helen Ross, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. 
XPLAINS the nature of play-therapy and describes its use in diagnosing and treating behavior disorders in 
children, illustrating the method with examples from the authors’ clinical experience. Planned to serve the 
needs of child psychologists, teachers, and all concerned with the development of children. 154 pages, $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street bd New York 10, N.Y. 
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MEMBERSHIP RULES. IN THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


There are three classes of membership in the American Psychological Association: 
Associate, Fellow, and Life Member. 


Associates 
The largest class of membership is Associate. In order to qualify as an Associate 
an applicant must meet one of three sets of requirements: 


1. He must have a doctor’s degree based in part upon a psychological dissertation 
and conferred by a graduate school of recognized standing; or 


2. He must have completed two years of graduate work in psychology at a recog- 
nized graduate school and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that is 
primarily psychological in character; or 


3. He must have completed one year of graduate study plus one year of profes- 
sional work in psychology and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that 
is primarily psychological in character. 


Distinguished persons in related sciences, education, or other fields outside of 
psychology sometimes apply for membership in the Association because of their 
interest in allied research problems. When the Board of Directors considers it in 
the interests of the Association to elect such distinguished persons, the requirements 
stated above may be waived. 


Annual dues for Associates are now $12.50. 


Applicants must have their applications complete by September 15. New Asso- 
ciates are elected in the fall and their membership is dated as of the next year. 
Journals due Associates begin with the January issues; they receive the American 
Psychologist, the Psychological Abstracts, the Psychological Bulletin, and the Directory. 


Fellows 


Properly qualified Associate members may, upon nomination by one of the 
Divisions and election by the Council of Representatives, become Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. Fellows must previously have been Associates. 
They must have a doctor’s degree and at least five years of acceptable professional 
experience beyond that degree. They must be primarily engaged in the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science and a profession. 


Annual dues for Fellows are now $17.50. Fellows receive the same journals as 
Associates. 


In the American Psychological Association, no one is made a Fellow except at 
his own request. 
Life Members 


Life Membership is open to members who have reached the age of 65 and who 
have been members for twenty years. They are exempt from dues, and receive the 
American Psychologist and the Directory. 
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AUTHOR INDEX? 
(Continued from Cover 2) 


Pickford, R. W., 2326 2218 Schramm, W., 2563 Sparks, C. P., 2873 Tillotson, K. Webster, F. A., 2339 
Pierce, W. O'D. Roberts, H Schrecker, P., 2545 Spears, H., 2770 Toeman, Z., Wegman, M., 2687 
Pixley, E., 2444 Roberts, J. 5 3581 Schreiber, J., 2571 Sperling, | F., 2270 Tolman, E. ‘é* 7208 Weinberg, J., 2463 
Play Schools Staff, 2445 Robinson, V. P., 2630 Scofield, C. F., 2195 Sperry, R. _W. » 2390 Torrance, P., 2823 Welch, L., 2699 
Plympton, A. B., 2350 Roff, M., 2611 Seashore, C. E., 2252 Spicer, R. B., 2511 Torres-Riosceo, A., 2520 Werner, H., 2745 
Pollack, I., 2345 Rogers, R. C., 2847 Seciet-Riou, F., 2769 Spiegel, E. A., 2293 Towle, C., 2583 Wesman, A. G., 2400, 2655 
Pollak, G. K., 2570 Rosen, E., 2405 Seeley, J. R., 2443 Spitz, R. A., 2449 Traxler, A. E., 2836 Wetherill, R. W., 2196 
Potter, J. H., 2487 Rosen, H., a? » | mn 3 L. S., 2684 Springer, F.. 2838 Treglawny, J., 2781 Wever, E. G., 2349 
Pottharst, K., 2605(a) Rosenberger, H , 2305 Serguts Y., 2558 Stamm, I., 2576 Treumann, M. J., 2804 Wheeler, L. R., 2837 
Potts, E. ‘ 2230 Rosenbiith, J. F eis "2872 Stearns, E. G., 2389 Trufant, S. A., 2211 Wheeler, V. D., 2837 
Powell, J. O., 2599 Rosenthal G. 2415 Shaftel F. R., 2800 Stein, E., 2819 Turnbull, J. G., 2862 Wheeler, W. M., 2701 
Pradines, M., 2370 Rosenzweig, L. E., 2815, Shaftel, G., 2800 Steinberg, M., 2360 Turnbull, W. W., 2399 Wiener, N., 2755 
Prasad, K., 2392 2818 Shands, H. C., 2269(a) Stendiler, C. B., 2450, 2451 | Tuttle, H. S., 2772 Wiersma, C. A. G., 2294 
M. A., 2220, 2221, Rosenzweig, M. R., 2348 Shanes, A. M., 2290, 2291 Sterba, R., 2205 Wilkey, W. D., 2356(a) 

2222, 2223, 2224 Rosenzweig, S., 2612 Shapiro, D., 2714 Stern, E., 2727 Ullmann, C. A., 2586 Willard, J. W., 2464 
Pronko, N. H., 2304, 2662 | Ross, H., 2427 Sharp, A. A., 2225 Stevenson, I. P., 2728 Ulrich, D. N., 2491 Williams, A. C., Jr., 2881 
Prudhommeau, M., 2446 Ross, S., 7 Shaw, D. C., 2834 Stieber, J. W., 2861 Upham, F., 2573 Williams, H. B., 2775 
Queener, L., 2488 Rosvold, H. E., 2358 Shaw, T., 2546 Strang, R. 2803 Williams, H. M., 2687 

OORT s Sine Rotter, J. B., esis Sheldon, W. H., 2710 Straus, R., 2700 Van Ormer, E. B., 2779 Williamson, E. G., 2824 
Rabin, A., 2719 Roudinesco, —, 2359 Sherriffs, A. C., 2809 Strauss, W. L., Jr., 2271 Van Waeyenberghe, A., Wilson, J. F., 2756 
Rafferty, J. E., 2613 Rubin, E., 2194 Shils, E. A., 2489 Strother, G. B., 2418 2773 Winterbottom, M. T., 2700 
Raines, G. N., 2732 Rulon, P. J., 2237 Shimbel, A., 2204 Sullivan, B. A., 2804 Vasil'eva, V. V., 2820 Wishik, S. M., mg 
Ralea, M., 2203 Rush, C. H., Jr., 2843 Shimberg, B., 2810 Sullivan, J. A., 2347 Voellmy, ee 2393 Wittenborn, y.R. . 2615, 
Rapoport, A., 2204 Rushton, W. A. H., 2327 Shneidman, E. S., 2614 Sutich, A., 2631 Vogt, 2616 
Rapp, A., 2371 Rusk, G. Y., 2216 Short, R., 2801 Suursoet, V., 2263 Wittman, P., 2663 
Rashkis, H. A., 2214 Siegel, B. J., 2519 ——, A. L., x * Walker, A. M., 2358 Witty, P., 2805 
Rasmussen, C., 2797 og ae A. R., 2257 Siegel, H. S., 2355, 2387 ord, F. Walker, G. H., 2685 Wolff, H. G., 2728 
Raths, L. E., 2841 Salt, E. D., 2798 Siegel, P. S., 2355, 2360, — » GE & iv m9 Walker, M. J., 2305 Woolf, B., 2240 
Rautman, A. L., 2680 —e. M., 2704, 2750, 2387 Wall, W. D., 2452 Wormhoudt, A., 2419 
Rawley, C., 2517 2751 Simpson, E. H., 2238 Taft, C. A., 2771 Wallace, S. R., Jr., 2884 Wright, W. D., 2318 
Read, O., 2215 Sarason, S. B., 2682 Slavson, S. R., 2711 Taft, J., 2585, ro Wallach, H., 2348 Wulzen, R., 2350 
Redl, F., 2447 Saunders, H. W., 2482 Smalley, H. E., 2880 Tait, E. F., 2328 Wallin, J. E. W., 2574, 2686 | Wycis, H. >. 2293 
Reed, J. D., 2867 Sawyer, G. M., 2683 . S., 2448 Tartacover, X., 2372 Wallon, H., 2774 Wylie, R. C., 2377, 2378 
Rehman, I., 2217 Schachtitz, E., 2613 Smart, R. C., 2448 Thomas, J. C., 2734 Walter, F., 2754 
Reitzell, J. M., 2698 Schiff, E., 2699 Smith, C. M., 2802 Thompson, A. S., 2654 Walthall, W. J., Jr., 2329 Yacorzynski, G. K., 2373 
Research Institute of Schlegel, A., 2883 Smith, K. R., 2779 Thompson, G. M., 2587 Walton, G. A., 2453 ¥v . H. A., 2656 

America, Inc., 2860 Schmalhausen, I. I., 2268 Smith, M. B., 2490 Thomson, E. C., 2753 Ward, J. W., 2276 Yoder, D., 2863 
Rice, T. B., 2817 Schmidt, J. P., 2642 Smith, M. H., Jr., 2346, Thomson, G., 2239, 2253 Washburn, R. W., 2454 Yoder, H. W., 2842 
Richter, D., 2285 Schneider, A. E., 2386 2388, 2389 Thorndike, R. L., 283. Washburne, V. Z., 2794 
Riesco- MacClure, j. &.. Schneider, W. F., 2799 Snider, R. S., 2292 Thorpe, W. H., 2361 Watkins, A. L., 2269(a) Zazzo, R., 2455, 2456 

Schoenfeld, R. L., 2210 Snyder, F. W., ‘ Thurnwald, H., 2548 Watkins, J. G.. 2633 Zimmerman, F. T.., 
cen: E. T., 2417 Schott, L. O., 2208 , 2752 Thyss, J., 2359 Weale, R., 2330 Zugsmith, G., 2217 
1 The letter (a) following entry numbers indicates citation of abstracts which are primary publications; \epane ane memetly 
of theses or of papers read at professional meetings. The letter unpublished 


READINGS ON 


Directed primarily to those counselers in 
service and in training who deal with a wide 
range of adjustment problems, this forth- 
coming book is an account of modern counsel- 
ing theory, practice, and research as found in 
recent periodical literature. Selected for 
their significance and discernment, the read- 
ings comment on such major topics as the 
clinical method, diagnosis, treatment, inter- 
viewing and evaluation. Theoretical dis- 
cussions and research findings are neatly 


Modern Methods of Counseling 


by ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, University of California 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. __ 1825-1950 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


balanced with examples of practical applica- 
tions, offering the student a first-hand 
acquaintance with original sources and recent 
material not yet incorporated into standard 
textbook form. The numerous research re- 
ports furnish a convenient survey of methodo- 
logical considerations in conducting research 
on counseling. 

To be published in June. 
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ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By ~—— M. Jomnson, Michigan State College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 489 
pages, $3. 


This textbook for college freshmen and sophomores presents a well-rounded survey of the subject. Recent 
advances in the field are interwoven with the more traditional material, and contributions from the Second 
World War appear in several chapters. A feature of the book is the wealth of carefully chosen illustrations. 
There is also a list of visual aids—motion pictures and film strips—correlated with the material in the text. 


BEGINNING EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By S. Howarp Bartiey, Michigan State College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. In press 


Provides first a brief historical survey of experimental next an exposition of 
method as applied to experimental peychology, and then a description of the conventional psychophysical 
methods. Each of the many short chapters that follow is given over to the description of one or two typical 


investigations in the field. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
New Second Edition 


By J. P. Guttrorp, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
633 pages, $5.00 


An elementary yet comprehensive coverage of the subject, including traditional statistical methods and the 
newer methods known as small-sample statistics. Introduces the reader to routine procedures, stresses 
interpretation of statistical results, and includes enough of the applications of statistics to serve as a hand- 
book for the average investigator in social and biological sciences. 


GENERAL CLINICAL COUNSELING. I/n Educational Institutions 


By Mriton E. Hamw and Matcotm S. MacLean, University of California at Los Angeles. In press 


Collects and organizes into teachable and comprehensible form the materials pertinent to the work of 
clinical psychologists who counsel with individuals having problems within the normal range of problem 
depth. Emphasis is on the professional psychologist as a counselor; the approach is in terms of functions 


actually performed by the clinical psychologist. 


HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYEE SELECTION 


By Roy M. Dorcus, University of California at Los Angeles, and MARGARET HuBBARD JONES, The 
State College of Washington. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 349 pages, $4.50 


Gathers together all the relevant information contained in many scattered references dealing with the selec- 
tion of employees by means of scientific procedures—mostly tests. It covers all types of regular, civilian- 
paid employment, including factory and clerical jobs, teaching, and executive positions. The presentation 
is in the form of abstracts, containing only essential data, which are arranged chronologically. 


Send for copies on approval 


— McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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